














Like a Breath of Sunny Morning 


genius—no less—in blending! It’s 


ry \uInkK back to the most pertect, 
| sparkling-bright morning you 
ever saw... and you ll have some 
idea how fresh and sunny is the 
taste of SCHENLEY Reserve! That 
pleasant freshness of flavor didn't 


just happen ... it’s the result of 


Mellow and light as 


a perfect morning 


They also serve, 
who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 


America’s first-choice whiskey he- 


cause we made it America's finest. 


Try SCHENLEY Reserve soon. 
One sip will tell vou more about 
why it’s America’s first-choice 


whiskey than any crowing of ours! 











The basic whiskies in Schenley 
Reserve blended whiskey are sup- 
plied only from existing 
stocks. Our distilleries are 

now producing only alco- 

hol for munitions, synthetic 

rubber and other impor- 

tant uses. Schenley has pro- 

duced no whiskey since 
October 1942. 
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Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent Neutral Spirits Distilled From Fruit and Grains. 
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| Wigan Lead 


SUPREME 
Winners in Field & Stream’s Big Fish Contest of 1943 again give 
an Outstanding lead to Pflueger Reels. Winners in 19 of 
the 20 different classes of fishing said, ‘“‘Pflueger Reel.” This 
includes 9 first prizes—6 of the 10 prize winning Muskel- 
lunge, half of the Lake Trout, half of the Great Northern Pike. 
Year after year, Pflueger Reels lead among the reels mentioned 
by winners in this famous contest. Whether you figure that 
anglers who catch the biggest fish use Pflueger Reels—or that 
Pflueger Reels are used by more anglers altogether—you will find a 
wonderful endorsement for Pflueger Reel construction. When 
fishing tackle can again be manufactured, you will 
find better reels than ever under the name 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “Fiew. GER) 
A GREAT NAME IN 


gearee 


PFLUEGER 
SKILKAST 


ACKLE 


T 
HE ENTERPRisg MFG. co 


“*s A k ig) n oO hy . 
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Invest in WAR BONDS 











TRADE MARK 


RAYON SATIN-BACK 


COTTON TWILL JACKET 
a. 


‘10 


EACH 


7 Rustran, Fabric 


I call this fabric Lustray because it is as lus- 
The outside and the 





trous as the sun’s rays. 
inside are woven in one piece, yet the lining 
side has the smooth sheen and be: 1uty of satin. 

rhis rayon satin-back cotton twill is so 
tough that the Army originally used it for 
the uniforms of parachute troops, as well as 
raincoats. It passes government tests for 
water repellency. And think of it, because 
there are more than 240 rayon threads 
packed to the inch it takes a 250-lb. pull to 
rip it apart! Small wonder that this Buck 
Skein Jacket is practically windproof! And 
it weighs only 18 ounces! 

And this Buck Skein Jacket sports a zip- 
per. The sun-tan color is guaranteed fade- 
proof; adjustable metal waist straps and ad- 
justable cuffs; safety flap slash pockets. 

Springy rayon yarns used in the jacket, are 
needed for parachutes and for tires on 
a Buck Skein only if you 


need one. As ever, 


Duck Olein Tre 


GO TO YOUR DEALER —where you'll find 
Buck Skein flannel shirts and wool coats. If 
your Dealer is all sold out, send me your 
money—the price is $10.00. Use the coupon. 


bombers so buy 


Buck Skein Joe 
c /O LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-5, New York City 


. Makers 


Chest size 


Here's my check [] or money order [] for $10 
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LAST night we caught imaginary trout, 

and cooked them to a tempting, golden brown— 
Then Charlie said, “I rather think 
This calls for something fine to drink” 





“HEM — TA un | 
weate Sor Se War And fine it was —that savory Seven Crown! 
y Me 2 
grams Quality c Say | 
a ven Coe Scagrams WE spoke regretfully of far-off streams and lakes — 
DeNDED wHisKe ih . of fishing plans we now can’t carry through 
aw ibyry ay and 0 OU “My boy,” said I, ‘a tender trout 


Is tops for taste, beyond a doubt - 








yet here’s one pleasure I'd compare it to!” 





MOST PLEASING day 
Py 
MOST PLEASING nae? OPPOCOOMV place your order, please. It's worth waiting for! 


If “Seven” is temporarily out of stock where you buy, 


i 


~ 





Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





Outdoor Liferes 


Personal notes on new friends 





EALLY, I wish 

I had lived i: 
the days of Dan 
Boone or Da‘ 
Crockett — exce 
for the fact tl 
I’d have been de 
so long. Love 
liberty and of fre« 
dom of action have 
always exerted 
irresistible inf 
ence on my lif¢ 
Consequently, I’m never happier than 
when in the wilderness where nature's 
law is supreme and freedom of action 
goes unchallenged,” says B. T. Castel- 
low, former U.S. congressman who tells 
in “Jungle Trophies Come Hard” abc 
his Sumatra tiger hunt. 

Castellow says he is glad Providencs 
endowed him with a strong body and 
moderate amount of energy, but he 
believes there is nothing unusual or 
spectacular about his life. In fact, hs 


mn ee a 














now wear “Plastic 


Denied the continued use 
of vulcanized rubber for 
binocular covering, the U. S. Navy 
sought a plastic material that would 
furnish the metal-clinging, water- 
tight, sure-grip properties required 
in sea-duty binocular body covers. 
Because the cooperative effort of 
engineers representing Bausch & 
Lomb, the plastics manufacturer and 
the Navy solved the difficult details 
posed by this problem, the new all- 
weather Vinylite coat on today’s bin- 
oculars is as good as and, in some im- 
portant respects, better than the 
former rubber coats. This plastic does 





Overcaats”’ 


Bausch & Lomb 7X, 50mm Binocular 


not deteriorate in sunlight and clings 
more firmly to the metal body. 

This superior covering material 
will be on the Jetter Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular that-will be available after 
Victory, one more reason why Bausch 
& Lomb Binoculars will still be 
known as “‘the world’s best—by 
any test.” 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL Cogs f ESTER, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1855 





Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military 
Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 


Outdoor Activities—And The War | 


Good health is an important part 


@ of the war effort and outdoor activi- © | 
| 


ties such as hiking, camping, fish- 
ing, hunting and cruising are still 
essential. fe 


Although we are working full 
time on war goods for the Govern- 
ment, we are ready to do our best to 
supply outdoor equipment for the 
home-front. 


Write us your needs and we will 
reply promptly. Some items are still 
available,from stock. Address Dept. 
O.L.-5. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City 











| What Every Mason Wants 


We have Masonic books for Blue Lodge, 
Chapter, Commandery, Scottish Rite, 
and Shrine. 


OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 

Send for free catalog of books and rit- 

uals for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights 
of Pythias, Knights of Columbus, Elks, etc. 


EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. 0. Box, 796, OMA, Chicago 90, Mi. 





TRAIN 










Results GUARANTEED! 


ol y 
~ 
We build, strengthen the vocal « ans 
net with singing lessons—bi ut by. sound, sci- 
Adil, entifically ct silent and v< al exercises. 
. oma absolutely | ku: ar rantee « . nte satisfaction 
B :‘o 


with re outs we a a —— to no 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, “studio 1735, SAE. Lake St., “CHICAGO 





| 


modestly fears he is somewhat deficie: 
in ambition. This “deficiency” is belik 


by the fact that he won admission to the 
Georgia bar at the age of 20, and sub- 


sequently served his state and nati 


for 36 years in various capacities, in- 
cluding six years (1931-37) in the Hous¢ 


of Representatives. 
Public office, he found, restricted } 
chances for travel, but after retiri 


from Congress he made up for it wit 


a world-wide trip. The story of some 


his African adventures has already aj 


peared in OuTpooR LiFe. 


VER since he was 

five, George W. 
Grunkemeyer has 
been interested in 
hunting. At that 
tender age he fired 
his first gun—a .410 
single shot—at a 
flock of mallards 
near his Colorado 
home. He actually 
thought himself re- 
sponsible for some 
of the birds that fell, but later found 
that they were brought down by his d 
to whom he attributes much of his sp 
ing skill. 

After attending college in Nebra 
Grunkemeyer moved to Sheridan, W 
There he fished for trout, hunted 
photographed deer, elk, bears, antel 
pheasants, ducks—and, three years 
opened his own sporting-goods s 
“Had it not been for Hitler & Co., I w 
still be in Wyoming with my. wife 
year-old son, making friends and 
ducting a fascinating business,’ 
says. “However, I closed up shop 
joined the Navy in October, 1942.’ 

Grunkemeyer says his Wyoming 
ing and hunting partner, Ted Bol 
who helped him write his first Ou 
Lire yarn, “Mrs. O’Leary’s Cow,’ 
collaborated in “Please Pass the S 
the rollicking tale of how a dyed-in 
wool fly fisherman was converted to 
water angling, which appears in 
issue. 
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Max braids fishing “Know How” 
(nto your lines 





Max Miles is an expert in the manufacture of Cuttyhunk lines as well as 
braided lines. He is shown here adjusting a linen former 


Max Miles, foreman of the Gladding braiding department, has been 
fishing the streams of the South Otselic River valley for thirty-five years. 

He’s caught lots of fish in his time, but he likes to tell about the 
cautious old brown who had taken sole possession of a quiet back- 
water pool three miles above the Gladding plant. Max had known he 
was there for a long time, and one morning he set out to get him. He 
fished the pool two or three times. Each time the trout carefully in- 
spected the lure, but would not take it. So Max let him rest for an 
hour and then went back. This time the quarry was hungry. 

He hit with the speed and power of an express train and the battle 
was on. Finally Max was able to slip his net under the beautiful 21- 
inch trout. 

This is a story that can be truthfully matched by more than one 
Gladding craftsman. These men have learned, through years of fishing 
experience, the — fellow anglers want in a line. They know 
not only how to build foughness, wearing quality, non-kinking flexi- 
bility and smooth, frictjonless finish into a line, they know why/ 
Today these Gladding craftsmen are using their line-making skills to 
turn out parachute cprds for our airmen . . . but there will still be 
some Gladding fishing lines available. Ask your dealer. 


B. F.|GLADDING & CO., INC. 
SOUTH OTSELIC, NEW YORK 
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GLADDING LINES 


—~ - ‘ 
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SATISFYING, accessible, for the fisherman and _ his folk. 
Three home lakes and nearby streams; salmon, brook and 


| 
J lake-trout waters. Private cottages, main lodge, pleasing | t0 
service. Skilled, likeable guides. Easy_rail connections. Our | t 
RE cars meet your trains. Write or wire. HORTENSE QUIMBY. | \ Challeng - 
‘WIMBY’S 3 ching SKill 
VERMONT Your Fishin 
an nearly 









COLD SPRING CLUB 


FOSTER’ WILDERNESS CAMPS T= 0 0 00 pnizest 


open to fishermen May Ist. Plenty of Big Brook IN WAR BONDS 
Trout, Lake Trout and Salmon. Snake, Carpenter 


and Coffalos Ponds, Maine’s best trout waters. 

husily reached from main camp. Taxi service from FI S H A ; H ON 
K. KR. station to Boat Landing. For details. Write } 
° A. C. FOSTER | _____—s«éRPATTEN, | MAINE @¢ 


UPPER DAM HOUSE AND Fishing Tournament, May Ist-31st 


CAMPS LAKE MEAD—COLORADO RIVER 


TROUT Asi; SALMON BASS, CRAPPIES, TROUT 


UPPER DAM POOL PHONE! HOTEL 
















































































\lso lake trolling. Heated cabins with baths write: « LAST FRONTIER Just the thing for you fishermen ‘on fur- 
RATES ood and $600 per day. Write mouse WIRE! LAS VEGAS, NEVADA lough’'—to renew a zest for the job 
_— —_—_—_—_——_ a ahead. Try your luck in these famous lakes 
GRANT & CHADWICK UPPER DAM, MAINE | Bi, Came Hunting @ Fishing @ Sightseeing Trips —teeming with fighting fish waiting to 
in The Rockeys. give you and your tackle a workout! Mod- 
(4) J GS i Kenies With Pack Train, Shots G — ern log cabins, right at the lakes. Orif you 
Elk fo —— Fe age vey = ene poms, pee | at the New Tadoussac Hotel 
ON SEBAGO LAKE - —— a ‘ : only 7 miles away. Boats, guides, extra 
SALMON AND TROUT FISHING seers ager | - References from tackle . healthy “hay-fever-free air’ 
BASS June Ist al parts of USA. W rie or wire | ec perfect for you and your family. 
Modern Cabins. $5 te $6.50 day. Sve corviee CHICK GRIMSLEY Season June to September 
nee OUTH caste, MAINE. _Registered Guide B. 442 Choteau, Montana | $6 per day ($7 at hotel) including meals. 
— : el Write for illustrated folder giving full detail 
We, anda Heap of Fightin’ Fish ||] ANTELOPE HUNTERS | new rangy AC’ HOTEL 
MAINE NORTHWOODS CAMP In Wyoming June 10th to July 20th 
Shots guaranteed. Write | Tadoussac, Province of 
ot ite ls out. Our log cabins. real home-cooting ama Quebec, Canada 
it - ie ~ te — np = yoy a . ny th pain Swing JOHN H. SHAFFER A Division of Canada Steamship Lines 
ond tee nie “" "MOOSE CAMPS 944 So. Oak Casper, Wyoming a 
so Tan et BIG GAME HUNTING 






New virgin territory on Herrick & McGre 
Rivers and adjoining mountains. Special 


SALMON—LAKE TROUT—SQUARE TALS ‘LAKE GEORGE 




















































Ice Out About May 14t CAMP “STATE owner || tention to Grizzly, Caribou & Moose, and oth- 
ISLANDS, FREE er game if desired. Fall hunting for mixed 
We can give you fine sport with these fish in both Complete outfits rented, consisting ~ 5 - 
River and Lake. Also excellent food, good cab- of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen uten- bag & spring hunting for Grizzly. 
ins. good beds. Taxi service from station to Lake rs Party of ras. tor, Se WALTER ° 
our boat to camp. We can please you. Write for end for folder “‘O s J. SANDE, Guide 
folder. eunners, onsen CRAIC - WALKER 0. on tawe Gordes Sinclair Mills, British Columbia, Canada 
Harry t. Cypher, Mgr. _—s_—_—_—_—Millinocket, Maine — NORTH ERN Qu EBE ee 
District 
OPENS ABOUT AR 7 Z ay N A TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE 
T - 250 sq. miles 200 sq. miles 
LATE APRIL Zombined. with extelient speckied Speckled Trout, Moose 
{Pqontets) Comfortable Modern Ranch trout fly-fishing. Lake Trout. Very Deer, Bear, Partridge 
Tvetes ¢ aattes” Bag va. sige f good for moose and bear and all pucks, Geese, Comfort 
Hotel Wacha $28 each per week double; $35 single. Hunting Kinds of ‘wild birds. just spend, able cabins. Competent 
achapreague rate $8 per day. Follow crack hound pack after Something very special. guides. 
A.4.G. Mears, the Fisherman, Prep. lion on real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and tur- 
Washanveaaue. Ve. hae te Geeeen, Unde tieed eitunahe. References, cramtptive — on request. 
Inside 3 inlets and surfeast- Eastern Shore, close to ded 
ing ae permitted by Gov't. Cape Charles | fan sneer P.0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona and. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Cenaddns 





SALMON FISHING— 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the Adirondack 


Peaks. Located in 40,000-acre private tract on Elk Lake where naturally spawned brook trout pet a oe Eg A Bg TM pe Ma 

are abundant. Nearby is Clear Pond, part of the same tract, offering splendid land-locked salmon, and famous salmon rivers in this country, wh ore 

: T 7 30) y eigt zy as sh 45 ds have been c rht HI 

lake trout fishing. Bus & rail connections. MAIN CAMP AND COTTAGES WITH HOTEL SUCRVICE. SEM. wie dames of bie amie. come tn ton woe gel E 
PENINSULA, way w e headwaters of the G RAND AS 


CAPEDIA RIVER, where moose. bear and deer at 


RESTIGOUCHE HOTEL 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| MATAPEDIA, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, CANADA 


ELX LAKE CAMPS 
Cc. D. Davis, Prop. Blue Ridge, ?. O., Essex County, N. Y. 
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PLAN NOW 
FOR YOUR 





Thousands of outdoor men have postponed 
their hunting and fishing holidays for the 
duration . . . but they’re looking ahead, and 
rightly so. Here in La Province de Québec 
there are few anglers these wartime years, so 
lakes and streams are really loading up with 
fish — and government hatcheries are continuing to stock the 
fishing waters. Plan now — to visit the Laurentians, the Gati- 
neau Valley, Northwestern Québec, la Mauricie, Beauce and 
Eastern Townships, Charlevoix, the Gaspé fishing grounds, Lac 
St. Jean or the St. Lawrence Valley. Write now, for advance 
information on post-war fishing vacation! 


LA PROVINCE tz YY 8 


TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
QUEBEC - CANADA 
or 48-50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City (20) N.Y. 








You'll find more 
than fish in 








If your part in the war effort 
permits, get in some fishing on 
Pennsylvania’s fully stocked 
streams... you may make a dis- 
covery! Near that spot which gives 
you such sport in the Springtime 
there's an ideal place for your 
family to spend the Summer ! 


It can bea real outdoors Summer 
...in their own camp pitched 
on State-owned lands. It may be 
spent in one of the cabins you 
can rent in a Pennsylvania State 
Forest. Or, if the rest of your 
family does not share your liking 
for ‘roughing it’’...excellent 
accommodations are available in 
resort hotels. 


Trout Season from April 15 to 
July 31. Bass Season from July 1 
to November 30. For information 
write to Department of Com- 
merce, Dept. O-9, Vacation & 
Recreation Bureau, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Harris- 


See T y \ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Birth State of The Nation 


KEYSTONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 














All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


ILDERNESS_ saved. Michigan 
has made appropriation of $1,- 
000,000 for purchase of some 


43,000 acres in Porcupine Mountains 
area in western part of Upper Penin- 
sula, highest land between Adirondacks 


and Black Hills. Important because 
that area is most primitive of any in 
state, contains last remaining stand of 
virgin hardwoods. Cutting was im- 
minent, Good trout fishing, game 
abundant A David with the sling 
shot. Harry Pahn, young Indian lad, 
recently killed bobcat in Easter town- 


ship, 8. D. Saw the cat in a tree, loaded 
sling with sharp stone, released, hit cat 
in the eye. Cat stunned, fell to 
ground, and the lad finished the job 
with a club. It weighed 27 lb. 

Solons can be Bill introduced 
1857 in Ohio protect passenger 
pigeons, Senate 


-? 


was 


wrong. 
to 


committee reported 


“WHY THE TEARS, 
SweEeETIE Pie ?” 
“IT WAS OFF THAT 
POINT BELOW THAT 
LOST MY FIRST 
HUSBAND” 


\ 





that the bird needed no protection, “no | 


ordinary destruction can lessen them,” 
nor would all the birds so killed ever 
be “missed from the myriads that are 


yearly produced.” A few years later this 
fine bird was extinct ... American fire- 
arms have followed the rubber tappers 
into the remote jungles of South Amer- 
Formerly natives, living largely off 
lund, depended on 
loaders. Wild 
are bagged. 
rubber tappers 
guns supplied by Remington 
for market, the hides of 
alligators, and boas finding ready sale. 
Maybe fox isn’t as guilty of game de- 
struction as he is charged. Biological 
study at Allegan state forest, Mich., 
Shows that in fall foxes there subsist al- 


wa, 
the 
muscle 


percussion-cap 
turkeys, pigs, 

In season 
now 


monkeys rainy 


the modern 
to hunt 


ocelots, 


UNE 


most entirely on wild cherries, grapes, 
grasshoppers, crickets. But maybe he is 
destructive in some places. Illinois | 


farmers and sportsmen have organized 
fox drives to kill as many foxes as pos 
sible, claiming that the brushy-tails had 
become a menace, 

Nature oddities. Young bull 
seen by three Wyoming men in the Red 
Desert country, 30 miles north of Raw- 


moose 


lins, Wyo. Moose love marshes, ponds, 
yet several of the critters are known to 
be in Green Mountains, southern Fre- 


mont County, Wyo., in country predomi- 
nantly desert... Good-will flight, maybe. 
U. S. Navy ensign reports to U. 8. Fish 
& Wildlife Service that flock of pintail 
ducks arrived in Palmyra, tiny island in 
Pacific Ocean, 1,100 miles south of Hono- 
lulu. Birds so fatigued they could 
caught by hand. One wore tag put upon 
it 82 days previously at Bear River Mi- 
gratory Sanctuary in northeast Utah, 
3,600 miles away. Pintails rarely fly far 
over water, and the Service never be- 
fore had heard of a pintail as far south. 


be 
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HE'S NOT KIDDING 
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West Michigan has its share of “fish 
stories,” of course, but it also has its 
share of national prizewinners, and when 
they tell you about the big one that got 
away in West Michigan waters, they’re 
not kidding. 








YOUR 
DOORSTEP 








NEEDED MORE 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


See the list of National Prizewinners in 
Field & Stream for April, and then 
decide to try your luck in c]ose-by West 
Michigan this Spring or Summer. A 
real rest and some healthful recreation 

| this year is needed more than eve! 

| before. And don’t forget — 


Trout season opens April 29 

Bass season open Juné 25 

Special Pike lakes, May 15 
The bass season includes blue gills 
perch and other varieties of pan fish 
All worth going after and worth 
catching. 


© VACATION 
DIRECTORY 


Send for “Carefree Days,” 
a |12-page vacation direc- 
tory illustrated in color, with 
a new and interesting map 
showing the location of all 
resorts, lakes, streams, etc. 
Ask also for West Michigan's 
complete fishing guide. 


West Michigan Tourist &ResortAss !. 
22 SHELDON AVENUE + GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


| State of Michigan Cooperating 
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ALWAYS A RARE TREAT Hl worrocay srasssdl 
| DOURBON WHISKEY 


( ne laste will lll You Wl jh /f —— 


Distieny COMPAMT 
wenTuceY 


PLEASE BE PATIENT! We're doing our best to spread our prewar stocks 


of Old Grand-Dad fairly— as we're now engaged in war production of alcohol. 


National Distillers Products Corporation, Ne "mM York 

















ONTARIO COMPLETES 
A NEW 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE 













HINK of it! A whole 6 
7 new world to explore, &,, 
where Ontario’s rivers 
start to flow “down North” 
to the mighty Albany, and 
then to Hudson’s Bay 
itself! ons ut 


Punched through rock and 
muskeg and virgin forest, 
the newly-completed, final 
link of the great Trans- 
Canada Highway taps the 
fabulous gold and silver 
mines of Cobalt, Porcu- 
pine, Kirkland Lake—the 
fertile Clay Belt—the land 
of a million lakes and 
streams teeming with fish. 
It ties Temagami on the 
east and Nipigon on the 
west into one great out- 
door Paradise. 


ernst 


When unlimited motoring 
is once more a fact, you'll 





want to ride this road. 
When you and your em we 
are ready to plan the best RO 


vacation ever—that’s the oe 
time this new road to 
adventure will beckon! 

Plan your trip now— 
dream about it—then, after 

the war, be one of the first 

to explore this great, new, 
osduwent Passage. 














Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
36 Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Please send me road es 3 and further 
information when ready regarding 
the final Northern Ontario link of 
the Trans-Canada Highway. 

Name 

Address 


ee 





City or P.O. 








British Columbia Bears 


RIZZLY and black bears are so 

widely distributed in British Co- 
lumbia that often you can get a fine 
trophy even in settled or easily access- 
ible areas. Many of our coastal inlets 
have slides where, in the spring, chances 
of getting a bear are very good. And 
at this time of year, the skins are much 
better than in autumn. 

Most spring bear hunting is done on 
these slides. There, either snow or soil 
has slid, clearing away timber and 
brush, leaving open expanses of grass 
and other small plants. The south or 
southwest slopes become green with suc- 
culent herbage, relished by bears, some 
time before the surrounding country- 
side produces food for them in any 
quantity. Thus the bear population of 
comparatively large areas is, for a short 
time, concentrated near such slides. 

Of the many areas I have hunted or 
trapped, the Eutsuk, Whitesail, and 
Tahtsa Lakes country, west of Wistaria 
on Ootsa Lake, in the region south of 
Burns Lake station on the Canadian 
National Railways, is highly recom- 
mended. And, like the coastal section, 
it has the advantage of being accessible 
by boat. 

That is a good bear section, but there 
are many others just as good. The prov- 
ince covers such a vast area, and so 
much of it is big-game range, that op- 
portunities for a successful spring bear 
hunt are endless. Some hunting parties 
go into their chosen section by pack 
train, some by boat, and some on foot, 
using snowshoes. A few, too, go by 
plane to some lake with good hunting 
slides close by. 

The country around Barkersville, B. 
C., has yielded some fine trophies, too. 
In this area, hunting over ground acces- 
sible by water, the heavy, flat-bottom 
boats powered by outboard motors, and 
capable of carrying several tons of 
freight, are impractical; though they are 
excellent for the section first described. 


HENRY SLUSH 
PUTS INA 

ToOVGH HOUR 
ON THE 







in the Barkersville 


used 
Bowron Lake, one of the most- 
is about 20 


Canoes 
district. 
favored points of departure, 
miles from Barkersville. The road is 
not good in early spring, but the guides 
up there know their business, and that 
section can give you the hunt of a life- 
time. 

The 


are 


McGregor River, north of Dome 
Creek on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, is very good. From the point 
where the trail from Dome Creek reach- 
es the McGregor, there are 60-odd miles 
of navigable water. This river runs east 
and west in a deep valley flanked by 
high mountains on both sides. The 
north side has many slides facing south, 
while tributary streams have them fac- 
ing southwest—-probably the most favor- 
able direction of all. It is splendid 
grizzly country, and some very large 
and beautiful skins have come out of it, 
as well as some of unusual coloring. 
Equipment and canoe have to be back- 
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AFTER THE WAR 
THE LAKE OF THE WOODS 


as always 


is friendly, 
and pine-scented shores. Just in preparation for your 


Will welcome you to fish-teeming waters 
post-war trip we are putting 91!» million fry into our 
lake each year; we are already starting further road 
paving for your greater convenience 
Come now or write us for details to help plan you 
‘“‘ultimate”’_trip—to the Lake of the Woods. the most 
talked of fishing. hunting and vacation paradise ir 
North America. 
When the foe are lit and the 
try this bit of a song—it tells you of what you may ex 
pect, the tune is the chorus of the Maine ‘‘Stein Song 
To the pine, to the birch, to the quiet of woods on a 
summer day, 

To the lake, to its bays, 
shadowed shore, 

To the trout, to the bass, 
from a singing reel, 

To the deer, to the moose, 
and their trails. 


logs burn low, then 


to the lilies that lie by the 
to the music that comes 


to the snow-laden woods 


Write to 
MUNICIPAL TOURIST BUREAU 
KENORA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
You tell us what you likemwe tell you how and 
where to find it. 











|} Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE "#5 


On the west arm of Lake Nipissing 
FISHING SEASON OPENS MAY 15 


A camp secluded and quiet. Easily reached 
by rail or auto. First class accommodations 
at Lodge. Separate sleeping cottages. Main 
Dining Hall. Guides, boats, motors and canoes 
available. For further information, Write 


Miss Lillian L. Cameron, Monetville, Ontario. 











BEARS—BEARS—BEARS'! 


If you want to shoot a big, black, shiny fello 
with gun or camera- combined with exciting fis 
ing for Lake Trout, Speckled Trout and Gia 
| Northerners—arrange to arrive Metagama lx 


tween May 15 and 24. Folder. 


BATES’ CAMPS 


TROUT & WALLEYE 
MUSKIE AND BASS 
FISHING 
DEER, BEAR AND DUCKS 


Bus connections to camp. For full particulars write 
CLARK & CROMBIE CAMPS 


Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 


Attention Sportsmen 


By travelling trains, you can still reach Paradise Can 
& Lodges, which are located on VIRGIN lakes, in t 
heart of Northern Ontario’s Wilderness, where Muskie 


Lake Trout, and other varieties of Game-Pish abou 
ind where Moose, Bear Ducks and Grouse |! 
ing is unsurpassed. For full particulars, write or w 


PARADISE CAMPS & LODGES, 


Quibell, Ontario, Canada. 


FRENCH RIVER 


Famous For 
BASS—MUSKELLUNGE—PICKEREL (WALL- 
EYE) GREAT NORTHERN CURE 


SAND BEACH OE coe nea eae 
Fs cflities, Inc lading a H. 4s tec 
ALLAN SHEPPARD & SON, BIGWOOD POST OFFICE 
| NORTHERN ONTARIO CANADA 


1 Clientele— Re 


2 








Camp 2, Metagama, Ont., Via C.P.R.. Canada 
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Fishing gets better 
every year... In 


AINE 


That’s what knowing anglers say and that’s 
what therecords conclusively show. It’sevidence 
that our long operative conservation program 
is paying dividends—to us and to thousands of 
fishermen who, each year, think of Maine when 
they start “‘fixin’ tackle.” Actually there’s better 
fishing in Maine today than there was when 





the first angler v isited the State. 





@ What’s your choice? Bass, trout, togue, 
salmon, pickerel, perch? We've got them 
all—rarin’ to match their wiles with your 
skill. There’s everybody’s favorite here. 
You can fish for vours or go for them all. 





@ Your Maine guide (there are 3000 of 
them ready to serve our fishing guests) 
will take you to ‘where they are’. To 
land locked salmon, for instance, that 
champion of fresh water game fish, found 


A system of 14 hatcheries and 23 rearing sta- 
tions produces millions of legal size game fish 
annually with which our 2500 lakes and ponds 
and 5000 rivers and streams are being con- 
tinuously re-stocked. Small wonder, then, that 
our out-of-State licenses have increased by over 
100 per cent in the past ten years. 

There are good roads to everywhere in Maine, 
or convenient service by bus, train or plane. 


y . . . N — _ 
You can rough it on your own, or live in com- — 
fort at a modern sporting camp in the woods, ee 
a cabin by a lake or an inn or tourist home. —_ 


If you wish, we'll take care of every detail for 





@ There’s plenty of elbow room in 


Maine’s 16,000,000 acres of wild game 


lands. More trout waters than in the 
rest of the Eastern States combined and 
spots galore like these throughout the 


only in the waters of Maine. And a meal 
like this, “cooked out” by your guide is 
alone worth a trip to Maine. In camp 
you'll eat generous portions of foods 
that will stick to your ribs for months, 


you in advance—arrange for your guide, 
license and accommodations. Send the 
coupon for our 1944 Fishing Guide. 








State. You can cast to your heart’s con- 
tent as you breathe brace ing, pine scented 
air—fit yourself for tough work ahead. 
If you want to bring along a beginner, 
we ll make a fisherman out of her, too. 





@ Maine’s game wardens are friendly 
fellows, anxious to make your fishing 
something to be long remembered. They 
ask only that you play the game with 
them to preserve good fishing. 





of Maine fishing waters. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Hunting and Fishing Service 

283 St. John Street, Portiand, Maine FREE 
Please send me the 52-page illustrated Maine 
Hunting and Fishing Guide for 1944 with map 














State 

















Thrilling Sport Fishing in Canadian Waters 


LONG with millions of other patri- 
A otic Americans and Canadians, 
you're busy winning the war. And that’s 
as it should be. But when you swap your 
wartime rifle or wrench or other things 
for your peacetime rod and reel, the 
rivers and lakes of Canada will again 
beckon irresistibly. Once more you'll 
thrill to unsurpassed fishing—for trout, 


salmon, muskies, bass and “wall-eyes.” 

Yes, the great outdoors you know 
and love—those unspoiled areas served 
by the Canadian Pacific—are being con- 
served for your benefit and enjoyment. 
When victory is won and peace returns, 
and you cross the border into friendly 
Canada, you'll find a warm welcome 
awaiting you. 


A. O. SEYMOUR 
General Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Montreal, Canada 
















Plan to fish 
Oregon waters 


& when 


Victory comes 


—— 


v 

Oe bright and shining 
day, when Victory comes, you'll 
be packing your rod and tackle for 
a trip to famous fishing waters. 

Remember Oregon! Whether 
you prefer to fish for gamey fight- 
ing salmon and steelhead, or big 
Rainbow trout in high mountain 
streams and lakes, Cutthroat in 
the coast streams, or tuna, striped 
bass and other Pacific Ocean fish 
— Oregon has your kind of fishing 
in real abundance. 

For information and literature 
address the Travel and Information 
Dept. S—Oregon State Highway 
Commission, Salem, Oregon 


BUY BONDS TODAY, SO THAT 
TOMORROW YOU MAY DRIVE 


OREGON 








| Riley Brook 


| at aga masine 
| Western Entrance to Timagami 
Hundreds of Lakes 


Forest Reserve 


Trout—Pickerel—Bass—Great Northerns 
Muskies—Deer— Moose—Bear 


| 310 Northern Ontario Bidg., Sudbury, Ontario, Canada 


LAKELAND LODGE 


Finest Fishing in Sudbury District 
Good connections by railroads daily. 
Also good automobile road to Lake 





for small mouth black bass, gray & salmon trout, wall- 

eyed pike (dore). & northern pike. June spring fishing 
for wall-eyed pike and trout a specialty 

ideal canoe trips. Also Housekeeping cottages 
equipped. Write for folders, maps & references 

| ALPHONSE RIOUX, 

| Lakeland Lodge, Skead P. 6. 





Ontario, Canada. 











The Great French River Offers 
Canada’s Finest Fishing at 


|> CAMP THOMAS « 


Muskies, Pickerel, Bass, Pike, Perch, etc. Log Cab- 
ins, dining hall, boats. A very satisfactory vacation 
assured. Rates $23 a week. Train via C.P.R. and Rut- 
ter, taxi service to camp, For full particulars, write 

EDGAR BERGERON, 
NOELVILLE, ONT., 


CANADA 














When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 











| SERPENTINE HUNTING AND FISHING CAMPS 
| 


Our camps are located on SERPENTINE LAKE and 
RIVER—a branch of the famous Tobique River, where 
we have exclusive fishing rights for Atlantic Silver 
Salmon, Trout and Togue fishing, combined with a de- 
lightful canoe trip. Also deer and bear hunting in sea- 
son, All camps are clean and comfortable. We have 
good guides and good cooks, Rates on application, 


McASKILL AND MILLER 


New Brunswick 








Outfitter for | 
fully 


| 


Excellent meals & accommodation. Wonderful fishing | 








packed in, though dogs are sometimes 
used 

Last to be recommended, but probably 
the best of all, is the Clearwater River, a 
tributary of the Peace River. This 
hard to get to. You can go by car, taxi, 
or truck from Prince George to Summit 
Lake, thence by boat over a water route 
through lakes and rivers to the Peace 
River at Finley Forks, thence to the 
Clearwater. That real wilderness 
country 
miles from a railroad—-but there are 
many unusually large bears up there. 

Due to the war, there is a shortage of 
guides, and their wages are higher. 
Bring your own ammunition, for even 
residents can get little, if any. Make 
arrangements with your outfitter well 
in advance. Take plenty of warm cloth- 
ing, a heavy, down-filled sleeping bag, 
and good binoculars. Get a checkup 
from your doctor and dentist before 
leaving home. A hundred miles from 
anywhere is no place for an attack of 
appendicitis or an aching tooth. If you 
doctor says your heart won't stand vio- 
lent exercise or high altitude, pick a 
coastal inlet for your spring bear hunt.— 
Thomas Ridler. 


Big Quebec Brook Trout 


HE CROCHE River, about 200 miles 

north of the city of Quebec, in the 
Lake St. John district, produces 
lusty brook trout, up to 5 lb. or more 
Specimens of 2 and 3 lb. are common 
Fishing either with wet or dry fly is 
successful. A canoe trip with a guide is 
required. 

The good fishing begins in the tum 
bling water below a series of falls. These 
waterfalls prevent the pike in the lowe: 
river from going up into the trout wate! 
above. A 4pounder, taken on light 
tackle in the swirling torrent at that 
place, will give the most seasoned angle} 
all the fun he could ask. 

There also is excellent ouananiche 
and lake-trout fishing in the same dis 
trict, with many waters to select from 
Headquarters are at Roberval, and all 
arrangements must be made through 
sportsman’s camp at that place. 


is 
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Moosehead—Good Old Stand-by 


OR MAY and June fishing, there is 

no better place for landlocked salmor 
brook trout, and lake trout than Mooss 
head Lake in Maine. In all the year 
I've fished this lake I’ve never seen 
fish taken that wasn’t of legal size. I 
get more sport out of taking a 3 to &ll 
fish on a fly rod and light tackie tha 
one of 10 or 15 lb. on a copper line and 
spinner; and since using flies exclusively 
I've only been skunked once on this lake 

The mouth of the Moose River, wher 
it flows into the lake at Rockwood, is 
one of the most productive locations o1 
the lake, and some very fine specimens 
are caught there yearly. The lake i: 
accessible by Bangor & Aroostook R. R 
bus, or your own car—if you have th« 
gas.—Berton O. Howard. 





Canada | 
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Salmon Caught in 
NOVA SCOTIA 


This was the actual number of salmon 

officially reported as landed by sports- 
men in Nova Scotia last year. And 
they were caught in only thirty-six 

of the many scenic rivers which 
criss-cross the province, winding 

through pastoral or virgin forest 
lands to the sea. 


But that’s only a fraction of 
the fine fishing you get here. 
There's plenty of trout and 
striped bass, and, with 
the sea on all sides, the 
world's sportiest deep- 
sea fishing for gamey 
pollock and 


mackerel, and 
above all, giant 
tuna and swordfish. 








If your work this year 
will allow you to take 
wartime “pot-luck’ ‘with us, 
we'll be happy. In any case, 
keep us in mind. 
NOVA SCOTIA 

BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
Province House * Halifax, Can. 
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Colorado’s Best Streams 


F THE trout streams in Colorado, 

I'd place the Gunnison River first. 
Even near the city of Gunnison itself, 
very large trout were caught last year. 
You can get there by train or bus. 

I consider that the next best place 
is in the southwestern part of the state 
in La Plata County—on the southern 
part of the Pine River, and at the Pine 
River dam near Bayfield. Then, too 
there is the Rio Grande River west 
from Del Norte, in Rio Grande County 
There is train service, and plenty of 
sportsmen’s resorts after you get there 
—Coloman Jonas. 


Out in Wyoming 


HERE is good trout fishing to be 

reached out of Worland, Wyo., which 
is on the railroad. Lodge and camp own- 
ers, and operators of dude ranches lo- 
cated within a few miles, transport their 
guests from the railroad station. 

Trout weighing from 3 to 5 Ib. are 
caught in Ten Sleep Creek, 29 miles 
from Worland. Limits there were usual 
last season. Native, rainbow, brown, and 


brook trout all are found in the Ten 
Sleep. The browns grow larger than the 
others. Several summer camps and 


lodges are located on this creek, within 
55 miles of Worland. Meadow Lark 
Lake, through which the East Ten Sleep 
flows, has native and rainbow trout. 


If the angler prefers stream fishing, 
| he can have it less than half a mile 
from the lodges. East Lake is only 4 


| Sleep Creek can 








miles from the lodges, and the East Ten 
be fished all the way 


up to the lake.—H. T. Emmett. 


Wisconsin and Minnesota 


OME very good accessible bass fishing 

can be had at lakes near the following 
Wisconsin towns: Siren, Milltown, Luck, 
Centuria, Osceola, and St. Croix Falls. 
Siren is in Burnett County, the others are 
in Polk County. The St. Croix River af- 
fords some of the best smallmouth bass 
fishing that can be had anywhere. The 
Chisago Lakes, in Chisago County, Minn., 
which can be reached from Center City 
Minn., give very good largemouth bass 
fishing.—James E. Melin. 


Fishing on the Railroad 


CCEPTABLE bass fishing that also is 
accessible may be found in Emmet 
County, Mich., on the northern tip of the 
Lower Peninsula. Alanson is a small 
town about 8 or 9 mi. north of Petoskey, 
and is on the Pennsylvania R.R. The 
town itself is on Crooked River, which 
connects with Crooked Lake, Pickerel 
Lake, and Burt and Mullet Lakes. These 
waters afford plenty of fishing—more 
than can be covered in a whole season 
There is a summer resort at Ponshewa- 
ing, about a mile south of Alanson, where 
cabins and boats are to be had.—D. H 
Barnes. 


| BIRCH POINT RESORT 


on 
Marsh-Miller Lake 


Housekeeping Cottages, Clean & comfy, nestled 
in big pines. A beauty spot with A-1 fishing. 
Write for Aerial View, and Illustrated folder. 
We meet trains and busses at Eau Claire, Chip 
pewa Falls & Bloomer. 

DICK STEVENS 


OUTDOOR 


BLOOMER, WIS. 
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No. 3 


in a series of 
morale building 

recreational 

suggestions. 





ait Blasting 
Bass / 


When a black bass hits your plug so 
hard he blasts it right out of the water 
—that’s when the fight begins. That’s 
when the cares of the war weary world 
lift for a moment—just long enough 
to give you the lift you need to carry 
on until our big fight is won. Wisconsin 
has all of nature’s gifts, and more too. 
Her natural fishing waters have been 
generously stocked with every kind of 
game fish—black bass, muskies, wall- 
eyes, northerns, and trout. Blue gills 
and crappies provide fun for all the 
family—on one family fishing license. 
Wisconsin’s virgin forests of hard- 
wood, birch and pine will be a welcome 
postwar vacation paradise. Resorts and 
cabins offer rest and comfort. You’re 
always welcome in Wisconsin. 





WHERE FRIENDS AND NATURE MEET 








= Recreational Publicity Division 

= WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 

: Room 20, State Office Building, Madison, Wis. 

& Please send me your illustrated story about 

® Wisconsin fishing and vacations. Also infor- § 
* mation about your new family fishing license. § 
H 

: a 

H 

: Address : 
: City _State : 
TITiiiiiiiiiifii titi titi itt é 











All-out Against Foxes 


EDITOR ISHING is my hobby 
Outdoor Life but it still burned 

me up when folks 
around these parts recently went hog 
wild over fox drives. The local paper 
was full of stories of bands of 100 to 200 
men killing innumerable foxes during 
these onslaughts. Now these fox killers 
are actually working on the politicians 
for a year-round open season Maybe 
the fox does cause the farmer some 
trouble, but Reynard, like most wild an- 
imals, also does more good than he 
receives credit for. We'll have a proud 
time, when the boys come back from K. 
Oving the Axis, telling them how our 
brave men went forth with shotguns and 
clubs, and defeated the deadly fox, al- 
most wiping him off the earth.-George 
Keltner, Quincy, Ill. 


Canoeing in Swift Water 


EDITOR R pe to whip a little 
Outdoor Life more foam into the 

white water streaking 
through J. A. Emmett’s article on canoe- 
ing in Ovutpoor Lire for March, I am 
questioning his statement that “to be 
able to steer properly (in rapids), you 
must keep paddling so that the canoe 
travels faster than the current.” 





I admit there are rough waters where 
Emmett’s method would be satisfactory, 
but there are many other waters where 
paddling faster than the current would 
invite disaster. Some years ago I was 
one of a trio which navigated the Yel- 
lowstone River from Livingston to Miles 
City, Mont.—about 600 mi. of white, 
treacherous water—-in a standard 2(-ft. 
canoe. We embarked as disciples of the 
Emmett system, paddling briskly as we 
rode into each riffle. But after three 
upsets and a rash of fractured canoe 
ribs, we realized that we'd hav> to try 
a new tack if we were to survive the 
journey. 

Our first experiment was to let the 
boat ride with the current. Advantages 
were immediately apparent. The river 
itself did most of the work, piling up 
against protruding rocks in mattresses 
of water that would fend our craft into 
safer channels. When we were paddling, 
the canoe would knife right through the 
pile-up and into the rock. Also, the slow- 
er speed of the canoe gave the paddler 
more time to sight and avoid danger 
spots. When the boat did have to be 
steered by paddle, its response was quick 
and positive to strong strokes made eith- 
er by reaching far to the side and pulling 
straight toward the boat at right angles 
to its forward motion, or by dipping the 
paddle shallowly against the boat, using 
the gunwale as a fulcrum, and pushing 
the blade away-——again, of. course, at 
right angles 

This method of steering, far more suc- 
cessful in swift water than the conven- 
tional trail-and-twist of the paddle, could 
be effectively used by the man in the 
prow as well as in the stern—and the 
man in the prow is generally the first 
to sight danger. 

In currents on the lower river, where 
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the water was deeper, swifter, and far 
more powerful, we sometimes even back- 
paddled, slowing the advance of the 
canoe, and giving us more time to man- 
euver out of peril. But more valuable to 
our safe progress than any form of 
paddling, was beaching our boat every 
once in a while, as Emmett suggested, 
and carefully surveying the hazardous 
waters immediately ahead, then charting 
a course by unmistakable landmarks.— 
James E. Ryder, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sighted Watch—Shot Same 


Y WIFE and I, and 

another married 
couple, were driving 
along a controlled highway, returning 
from hunting deer. Game wardens were 
stopping all cars to see that the occu- 
pants had only one deer apiece, and that 
each individual had shot his own animal. 
When they got to our car, the wardens 
seemed to doubt that the ladies had shot 
two of the four deer we had. One officer 
singled out the other woman, asking her 
how she had shot the deer. She ex- 
plained, then—at his request—told him 
how the gun operated. Still thinking she 
might have been coached, the man 
placed his expensive watch on a fente 
about 50 yd. away, and challenged her 
to shoot it. “But, really, I can’t do that,” 
she implored. He kept at her, while she 
continued to demur. “Well, if you insist, 
I suppose I'll have to shoot your watch,” 
she finally assented. She took the rifle 
and sent her first shot right through the 
center of the timepiece. The other war- 
dens roared with laughter. That poor 
guy didn’t know that the woman was a 
rifle tester at a large factory.—Henry F. 
Unger, U. S. Navy. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Sportsmanship—Gangster Style 


EDITOR ONGRATULA- 
Outdoor Life: TIONS to Charles 

Elliott for his article 
in a recent issue, “Are You a Sportsman, 
or a Would-be?” Maybe if we all 
squawked loud enough we could shame 








the game hogs into line. Three minutes 
after the buck season opened last year 
I connected with a dandy 6-pointer—the 
first one I ever shot at. With five slugs 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


in him, he managed to stagger to the 
road, where he tangled himself hopeless- 
ly in a fence. As I was running to him, 
a car drove up bearing two “hunters.” 
I yelled my fool head off, “My buck, my 
buck!” They merely gave me a fishy 
glance, tossed the now-dead animal on 
the fender, and drove off. It was sure 
lucky for those gangsters that my last 
slug was in the buck on their fender 
K. Boller, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cure for Juvenile Delinquency 


EDITOR UVENILE delin- 
Outdoor Life: quency might cease 
to be a problem in this 
country if more clubs helped out in the 
manner of the White Rock Fish and 
Game Club—of which I am president 
We have just taken in about 40 bo: 
ranging in age from 12 to 16, and accord 
ed them all privileges of the club, except 
those of voting and holding office. They 
may enjoy the radio and the latest sports 
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magazines in the club house, and ar: 
free to roam over the 23 acres of land 
the club owns. 

Three of the older boys will be appoint 
ed to serve on each of the senior com 
mittees and taught the work of thes: 
bodies, so that, in time, they will be pre 
pared to take over the duties of the 
officers of the club. 

All boys will share in the responsibility 
for feeding and caring for the stock i: 
our trout-rearing pool. In classes su} 


ervised by senior members, they wil 
learn woodcraft, bait and fly-casting 
boating, canoeing, and how to handl 


And, above all, they will lear: 
to be true sportsmen. We also plan t 
build a special cabin where the lad 
may hold picnics, and learn to cook. 
A. A. Murray, Wallingford, Vt 


firearms. 


Crazy-quilt Rabbits 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OME time ago yoi 

published a _ story 
about a party of fire 
men from Falmouth, Mass., who staged 
a rabbit hunt on No Man’s Land Island 
bleak 800 acres off Cape Co 
shore, which is reputed to have bee: 
visited by Leif the Lucky in the yea 
1001. The firemen reported that the ral 
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bits were chinchillas, smaller than jacks 
but larger than cottontails, and varied in 
shade from black to near white. Well, 
partial responsibility for those bunnies 
rests with me. 

Fifteen years ago, when I was secre- 
tary of the New England Rabbit and 
Fur Breeders’ Association, Joshua Crane, 
the owner of No Man’s Land Island, con- 
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sulted me about raising rabbits there 
for their fur. At my advice, he turned 
ten pairs of pedigreed chinchillas loose 
on the island, and let nature take its 
course. 

I had always wondered how nature 
would work in holding the perfection of 
breed without selective breeding (vitally 
important in maintaining characteristics, 
color, etc.). Those black rabbits the fire- 
men-hunters found were the result of un- 
selected breeding—even controlled mat- 
ing of chinchillas produces some throw- 
backs to pure black. In all, there are at 
least six different breeds incorporated in 
the chinchilla, any of which may appear 
in a litter of their offspring. Therefore, 
I was much surprised to learn that any 
chinchillas at all remained on the island 
after 15 years, or about 60 rabbit genera- 
tions, If I were still in the rabbit in- 
dustry, I’d obtain a pair of those wild 
chinchillas. If they have retained their 
strain this long, they’re real chinchillas, 
and very likely to remain so for all time. 

J. L. Bingley, Fitchburg, Mass. 








Advice on Automatics 


EDITOR N ACCOUNT of the 
Outdoor Life: accident I had re- 

cently may be of value 
to other users of automatic shotguns. 
No doubt a lot of fellow gun toters will 
class it as stupidity on my part, yet 
when ducks are coming in over the de- 
coys, a fellow does things in a hurry 
without stopping to figure out the me- 
chanics of his shootin’ iron. 

Anyway, here’s the story. After firing 
yne shot, I swung my gun on another 
bird and pulled the trigger. Nothing 
happened. A quick glance showed that 
the second shell was not quite in the 
chamber, so without thinking I gave the 
breech bolt a push with the heel of my 
hand. When that shell fell into place, 
the gun went off and the bolt snapped 
back. I got a bad cut from the force of 
the bolt handle, and was lucky that the 
charge didn’t tear through the bottom of 
the boat or into someone’s anatomy. 

It seems that when the trigger of an 
1utomatic gun is pulled the hammer is 
released, but does not fall unless the 
shell is all the way in. The moral, for 
me at least, is that when a shell sticks, 
ways pull on the bolt handle, and re- 
move that shell from the chamber.— 
Ralph T. Case, Redwood City, Calif. 


Mallards Benefit Small Lakes 


EDITOR WNERS of arti- 
Outdoor Life: ficial ponds or 

lakes may profit by my 
xperience with mallard ducks. While 
living near the outlet of Canandaigua 
Lake, in Ontario County, N. Y., I hatched 
ind raised 25 or 30 of these admirable 


creatures. From the time the ducklings 
left the nest, about all they fed on was 
mosquitoes along the bank of the creek. 
It was fun to see the little ducks sail 
up to the weeds on the water’s edge and 
cock their heads from side to side, hunt- 
ing the mosquitoes which invariably rest 
on the underside of the leaves. Very 
few of the undesirable insects ever es- 
caped. 

Although this creek is a natural breed- 
ing ground for mosquitoes, I can truth- 
fully say that for years we have not been 
bothered with them, thanks most likely 
to the ducks. The mallards also kept 
the stream practically clear of the green- 
ish moss which clings to stones and old 
limbs lying under the water. They 
seemed to relish that moss, and would 
swallow it down like corn. 

Anybody owning a small pond or lake 
can do no better than to obtain a pair 
of mallards. They are intelligent and, 
if handled carefully, become just as tame 
as any domesticated duck. They are no 
trouble at all. At night I let mine stay 
in the dirt-floored garage. They would 
waddle up from the stream around dusk 
and go inside the garage to rest up for 
their next day’s activity —F. A. Wood, 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


Let Uncle Sam License Anglers 


EDITOR INCE the federal 
Outdoor Life: government owns 

all the rivers and 
creeks in the United States and its terri- 
tories, why can’t Uncle Sam issue fishing 
licenses good in any state or territory? 
He could charge a nominal fee of $2 or 
$3 a year, the proceeds being divided 
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between the state and the government. 
This would do away with the high 
charges which some states levy on non- 
residents for a few days’ fishing. I don't 
think it would work a hardship on the 
states and territories, since the govern- 
ment restocks the streams and lakes. 
The issuing of the proposed license 
could be handled by state authorities, 
as is now the practice.—B. H. Kelley, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Could He Spare It? 


EDITOR HO would you say 
Outdoor Life: was a sportsman 

in this case? I was 
out in eastern Nevada with a friend, 
hunting those big mule deer. The hunt- 
ing was tough, and game far from plen- 
tiful, but eventually we did bag one 
and a pretty good size one at that. I 
scared the deer up, took a quick shot at 
him, and missed. However, my partner, 
who was just over the ridge from me, 
yas lucky enough to knock him down 
with a well-placed shot in the left front 
shoulder. I helped him dress the deer 
and tote it more than 500 yd. Then, 
several days later he invited me to his 
home for a venison dinner! Now I 
wouldn’t like to deprive a man of any 
of his precious meat, so I declined. 
What would you have done? I’m going 
after mule deer again some day, but it 
will be with a new partner—my wife. 
R. A. Puryear, Richmond, Calif. 
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Ever See a Muskupine? 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HILE tending my 

box traps last win- 
ter, I found a muskrat 
in one of them. He was frozen stiff- 
but that’s not the point of this letter. He 
was plumb full of quills. They bristled 
from his face, chest, and paws. Most of 
the spines that were within reach of his 
teeth had been bitten off. The way I 
figure it, that muskrat charged a porcu- 
pine, and the porky switched him a good 
one with his tail. Later the ‘rat 
wandered into my trap. Many OvuTDOOR 
Lire readers have doubtless seen a musk- 
rat run at a dog, so they’d probably run 
at a porcupine too.—Alvin Ladd, Finlay- 
son, Minn 


Should Boys Own Guns? 


EDITOR _ A LETTER pub- 
Outdoor Life: lished recently’ in 

your magazine, Corp. 
Allen Taylor supports his argument that 
boys should be allowed to have guns by 
stating that many men in the armed 
services are under 21, and asks what 
they are supposed to be armed with— 
clubs? 

The corporal, it seems to me, uses an 
argument that sounds better than it 
really is. Of course there are young- 
sters in the Army, but there they are 
gaining knowledge of firearms and how 
to handle them under expert supervision. 
The whole agitation against boys in the 
field has come about because of one 
unfortunate fact—-namely, that the per- 
centage of accidents caused by minors 
is all out of proportion. Something is 
wrong. 

No one wishes to deprive cautious, sen- 
sible boys of the right to own firearms 
and to go hunting; but the last thing any 
hunter wants is to be in the same field 
with a group of boys who are untrained 
in handling their guns. 

The solution, I am sure, lies in requir- 
ing a minor to hunt only with an adult 
companion; or else to show by examina- 
tion that he knows the rules of safety.— 
Fred P. Krug, Chicago, Ill. 


Home, Sweet Home for Worms 


EDITOR IGHT CRAWLERS 
Outdoor Life are hard to store 
unless you know how. 
When I used to fish Sandusky Bay with 
a trotline, it many worms I 
had to work out a way of keeping them. 
I took a box 3 x 5 ft. (2 ft. deep), spread 
3 in. of moss in it, then 1 in. of dirt, and 
covered it with a piece of coarse burlap. 
I made about four series of layers like 
this, but left the dirt off the top layer 
of moss. A box like this will keep craw- 
lers until cold weather. It should be 


took so 


kept in the basement where it is cool, 
and kept from drying out. 
put only 
keep any 


3ut you must 
first-class worms in it; and 


don’t injured ones. Dump 





your crawlers on the top burlap and, in 
several hours, toss out those that haven’t 
worked their way down in. When you 


use the worms, take those near the top 
layer first.—S. T. 


Case, Sabina, Ohio. 















} _ JOHNSON’S entire outboard 

Nae production, of course, is for 
the armed services and essential needs. It’s a two- 
way proposition. The armed services benefit from 
Johnson’s twenty-two year experience in outboard 
manufacture. And Johnson benefits by “keeping its 


hand in” on the product for which it is famous. 


When the war is won, we shall 





not merely pick up where we 
left off. We shall go on from where this new expe- 


rience has taken us.. JOHNSON MOTORS, Waukegan, IIL. 
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san £ SANDERSON 
ROB F. SA ig TIMELY ARTICLE 


AUTHOR OF TH 


as H!” you say, on reading the title. “I wish I could 
afford a plane. But that’s for rich guys 
not an average train-my-own-dog man like 
me.” 
Brother, that’s what pappy said when the first 
autos came out at around $3,000. But later, when the 
Model T went below $400, pappy bought one. History 
is about to repeat itself. 
As a sportsman since youth, a plane owner before 
the war, and an airline pilot who has watched the 
possibilities of airplanes for outdoorsmen since 1938, 
when my trembling hands first grasped the stick of a trainer 
plane, I feel we sportsmen are on the threshold of a new era. 
Planes have already been used for fishing and hunting, of 
course, but only in a sporadic way. In the next ten years 
they will cause the most rapid expansion of all outdoor 
sports since the popularization of the auto. Just as the auto 
opened up the neighboring outdoors to the average guy like 
you and me, the airplane will open the outdoor continent—- 
and maybe more than one continent—to America’s sports- 
men. “The cream of the wild, away from highways and 
billboards.” 
Your plane will bring virgin fishing and hunting grounds 
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Here is some “postwar plan- 
ning” that is based on experi- 
ence and common sense. Just 
as the wider use of the auto- 
mobile after the first World War broadened the horizons of 
sport for all of us, so will the impetus that the present war has 
given to aviation provide new thrills in fishing and hunting. 

The writer of this article knows what he’s talking about. He 
is not only an experienced sportsman whose articles have 
appeared repeatedly in OUTDOOR LIFE, but a veteran flyer, 
who owned his own plane before the war and is now piloting 
giant transports on a 4,000-mile route over South America for 
Pan American—Grace Airways. 


right under your landing gear in a few hours’ time; no more 
long auto trips, rough dusty roads, or days to pack in. 
Problems like getting fresh fish or early-fall birds back 
before spoiling won’t exist. You can hit your favorite spots 
just when the action is ripe, not a day or two too late. If the 
action is slow, within half an hour, you can try another place 
fifty miles away. From the air you will be able to pick the 
best camp sites, hunting stands, blind locations at a glance. 
Before landing you can see the exact shape of a lake or woods 
and plan your strategy accordingly. And when the trip’s over 
you arrive home quickly through the clean, traffic-free sky- 
ways; no grinding drives in late-Sunday traffic which get 
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It's been done! Fishing from an amphibian off Miami, Fla., in 1937 


you home in the wee hours tousled and 
fagged out. 

Sounds like extravagant camp-fire 
talk? Actually it is within the realm of 
early postwar possibility. 

First, we can expect a drastic reduc- 
tion in airplane costs. When the Flying 
Fortresses and P-38’'s are through with 
the assembly lines, aircraft manufac- 
turers will adjust their huge range of 
production and design power to the 
needs of John Q. Citizen. It was low 
output and hand labor that kept costs 
high; after the war a plane below the 
cost of present-day cars is possible and 
practical. 

A prewar private airplane was noth- 
ing more than a framework of tubing, 
over which strong light cloth was 
stretched, doped, and painted; wing 
skeletons, similarly covered; and an 
engine. Postwar plastic construction 
may simplify the structure even more 
drastically. In any case, the propeller 
absorbs the power directly-—no trans- 
mission, no drive shaft, no differential, 
no spider gears involved. Wheels are 
built only to coast short distances 

In short, the airplane is actually bet- 
ter suited to mass production than the 
automobile. With the lowest-priced 
two-place prewar airplane selling at 
about $1,000, we can logically expect a 
greatly improved postwar model for less 
money than this. 

“But what about operating expense?” 
you inquire. “Will it be so high my 
plane will sit on the ground when I 
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would like to be 
flying it?” 

From my own 
experience as a 
light-plane owner, 
I found air travel 
cheaper than car 
travel. My _ 65- 
horsepower plane 
traveled slightly 
less than 100 miles 
an hour and con- 
sumed less than 
four gallons of 








gas an hour, or 
about a gallon for 
every 25 miles. 
Remember too 
that airline dis- 
tances average 
only about 60 per- 
cent of indirect 
road mileages. A 
quart of oil was 
consumed in from 
five to twelve 
hours, depending 
on the engine age 
and length of time 
since overhaul. 

Extra flying af- 
fects little but the 
engine, as the 
wear and tear on 
fabric, and other 
parts is almost 
negligible in nor- 
mal flights, and 
there is no wear 
on brakes, 
springs, or wheels, as there is on an 
auto while it travels. Every 600 to 800 
hours (about 70,000 miles on my plane) 
a major overhaul is necessary on the 
engine. Normal shop price would be 
about $125. 

The only other expense is an occasion- 
al set of spark plugs and, every 100 
hours, a periodic inspection of plane and 
engine by a licensed mechanic, at a cost 
of about $12. (Incidentally, mechanics 
are usually glad to trade their work for 
a little flying time. They also like to 
fish and hunt!) 

Difficult to fly? No 
the nose up so 
high you lose fly- 
ing speed. The be- 
ginner’s biggest 
handicap is tense- 
ness and inability 
to relax. Like try- 
ing to make an 
accurate shot with 
buck fever. 

After the first 
few practice 
hours, you as a 
sportsman will 
have a big ad- 
vantage over the 


-just don’t pull 


Place: Moosehead 
Lake district, Maine. 
Time: 1940. Scene: 


Game warden with 
evidence of an unlaw- 
ful kill, which he has 
loaded on his plane 


average perso... .. cross-country travel 
the two biggest worries are getting lost, 
and running into bad weather. But since 
youth you’ve been used to getting 
around with the aid of maps and com- 
pass (which is all navigation is) and 
have developed a keen eye for land- 
marks, so navigation should be a push- 
over for you. Likewise you’ve been used 
to judging weather for years. 

Now for the actual choosing of your 
plane. At first it looks even more com- 
plicated than buying a boat. A given 
design gains one advantage only to lose 
another advantage. 

Fundamentally the problem rests on 
where you want to land your plane. If 
you live in the city, far from pine 
needles and lily pads, you may want a 
plane just for quick transportation to 
the general district you boat or hunt in. 
In that case you would land at good air- 
ports or at least on fair-sized fields that 


have been proved large enough and 
smooth enough for use. This leaves 


speed the only consideration. 

The sportsman who goes to lake dis- 
tricts for his hunting and fishing will 
have wide expanses of water near his 
actual destination for use in landing and 
taking off. Likewise the man on West- 
ern plains or Southwestern desert, 
where smooth flat areas abound, will 
have no worry. Take-off performance 
can be largely ignored and all emphasis 
put on speed. 

However, the fellow who wants a sub- 
stitute for a jeep, to land and take off in 
rough little clearings or tiny backwoods 
potato patches has another worry. He 
needs a plane that will land safely on 
rough ground, but most of all he needs 
quick take-off and fast climb. Like 
many other pilots, I have in emergency 
landed a plane in a field too short to 
take off from. 

In this respect a plane is like a car 
with only one gear. A car with a single 
high gear takes a long time to get up 
speed and will stall on a steep hill, but 
once under way it whizzes along. A car 
with a single low gear will get up what 
speed it has quickly and will eat up the 
hills, but it won’t burn up the straight- 
away. Flying out of a short field over 
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No spoiled venison here! Floats 
on this prewar Piper plane could 
be exchanged for wheels at will 


high trees is like going up 
a steep hill from a stand- 
ing start. However, with 
an airplane you don’t back up and try it 
igain if the first time happens to fail! 

Except for helicopters and autogiros 
(which are slower than conventional 
planes of the same power, but with 
which vertical approaches are possible), 
this problem—‘‘jeep or racer ?’’—will be 
with the plane buyer until someone de- 
signs a wing which can be regulated as 
to length or thickness during flight. 
Controllable-pitch propellers help a lot, 
however. 

Just where can an airplane be landed ? 
You’d be surprised, as I was when, used 
to flying off roomy airports, I joined a 
crop-dusting outfit. These flyers landed 
in almost any old pasture, stubble field, 
or peanut patch, or even a near-by 
stretch of road. This experience com- 
pletely changed my ideas of where an 
airplane could be landed. When using 
rough fields a sturdy landing gear with 
wheels far apart is best. The big rub- 
ber-doughnut tires will absorb an unbe- 
lievable amount of jars. The boys now 
in reconnaissance outfits piloting “‘grass- 
hoppers” or “flying jeeps” will be ex- 
perts at this sort of bush flying, as it is 
called in the north. Possibly after the 
war some of these planes may be avail- 
able for civilian purchase. 

The load in a plane has a lot to do 
with how long the take-off run must be. 
Sometimes in close quarters it may be 
necessary to take off with half the 
load, fly to a larger clearing, and re- 
turn for the other half. 

For the man who encounters various 

types of landing conditions—snow, bare 
ground, water, and ice—a few simple 
tools are all that is needed to change 
over from wheels to floats or skis. It is 
comparatively easy, by the way, to take 
off from a green grassy field with floats 
1 skis, especially if the grass is damp. 
While landings are also possible there is 
considerable risk of damaging the floats 
unless extremely smooth contact is 
made. 

The more you fly your plane and gain 
experience under varied conditions the 
more you will realize that, contrary to 
popular belief, airplanes are not inher- 
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Come victory, one craft which seems destined for sports use is the 
Army's cargo-carrying Fairchild Forwarder, which once was a private 
four-place cabin monoplane. About all it needs is a new paint job! 





No, these New Mexico antelope (1937 vintage) weren't shot from the air, for that's against 
the law. But the hunters did fly in by plane—and they won't be the last of their kind 


ently dangerous. Most accidents result 
when beginners, discovering how simple 
flying is, replace their initial timidity 
with dangerous overconfidence. This 
leads them to take chances and attempt 
feats for which they lack enough ex- 
perience. 

A plane is much like a canoe, or even 
a@ gun, in that you must learn what you 
can and can’t do with it, and then ob- 
serve the can’ts. Don’t stand up in a 
canoe, and you're not likely to tip over. 
Always treat a gun as if it were loaded, 
and you won’t get shot. Handle an air- 
plane like an airplane, and it will treat 
you like the safe pilot you are. The 
average healthy sportsman with good 
eyesight—used to handling boats, judg- 
ing distances, keeping cool—-should 
have little trouble developing safe pilot 
technique. 

Fast transportation for sportsmen to 
remote places is but one use for the air- 
plane in the outdoor and conservation 
world. Just as the Border Patrol has 
found light planes invaluable to prevent 
smuggling and alien entry, so will 


game-enforcement agencies begin more 
and more to adopt this means for pa- 
trolling and preventing violations. 

Conservation units will find the plane 
a big help for game-census work in 
many parts of the country. In the open 
country of the Southwest, I have no- 
ticed, it is a simple matter to count a 
scattered herd of antelope from above. 
An instructor friend of mine had good 
duck hunting all one fall in Texas be- 
cause one of his flying cadets scouted 
all the duck ponds daily and reported 
the census. 

Countless other uses are _ possible. 
When used in fish planting, the plane 
will permit rapid transportation from 
hatchery to lake or stream, with far 
fewer losses. From a plane, wild rice 
can be successfully planted over wide 
areas, or oil spread on mosquito-in- 
fested swamps. And in recent years 
planes have been almost indispensable 
in controlling forest fires. 


The outdoor world is on the verge 
of a new era of development, when 
(Continued on page 78) 
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" | grun 
Doesnt feel like 9 fish, | 9 
"Doe 


HICH do you want to fish 

for—lake trout or pike? 

We can be sure of getting 

a lot of pike, and they run 
big, too, some of them as long as your 
leg. Lakers aren't so certain. There are 
lots of them in here, and some of them 
are lunkers. But they haven't begun to 
hit well, yet. When they do, they come 
fast.”’ 

“Lake trout, by all means. Anyone 
can have my share of pike. I never 
could run a temperature over them. I'll 
take them only when there’s nothing 
else around.” 

My friend and host, W. B. Tinker——to 
be known herein and hereafter as W.B 

grinned. Living in the Province of 
Quebec, near the Vermont border, he 
has fished the many waters of that in- 
teresting country since boyhood. “Me 
too,” he replied. “I don’t get any fun out 
of either eating ‘em or fishing for ’em.”’ 


Lake Massawippi lies between Newport, 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. Its nine-mile length is all in Quebec, 
and it is cold, clear, very deep, and picturesque. 
morial Day holiday was celebrated on 
made a nice three-day week-end. W.B. had written me that 
conditions were getting right and to come on up. 
ner, a friend of W.B., had lent us his boat 
and assigned to us 
Joe Stone as pilot, skipper, and chauffeur. 

The clouds hung low, the wind was out of the north; 
threatened. But now and then the clouds parted, 
a little blue. The outboard motor was a honey. 
along at slow trolling speed, which was what we 

Instead of the short, conventional, stiff casting rods usual- 
and I had long and 


motor, furnished the precious gasoline, 


ly employed for trolling, both W. B. 
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Sandwiches taste extra good after a morning full of action. Joe's at left; under the hat is W.B. 


fairly flexible rods of split bamboo. 
feet long, while W. B.’s was even longer. 
those, when two persons are trolling from a boat, 
are less likely to become entangled. 
reel of large capacity. 


With long rods like 


It was uncertain whether the 
were to be found in deep water or near the surface. 
fore W.B.’s reel held a braided copper line, 
, on the other hand, had a reel carrying about 400 feet 
As attractors I had on my line two large brass 
spoons, hitched tandem, while my friend used a tandem of ons 
For bait we had a dozen or s« 
swimming cozily 


r and one nickel spoon. 
young suckers, about five to six inches long, 
in a minnow pail. 


W. B. sewed on the suckers, and I was interested to see how 
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By ALLEN PARSONS 


When you have just one day to fish, 
it sure helps to pick a spot where 


the lunkers are asking for a scrap 





W. B. netted my prize—and didn't boast that he'd caught bigger ones 
IAY, 1944 
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The way W. B. sews his suckers on the line makes the bait revolve and wobble in the water 
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through both its lips, starting from the underside of the lower. 
He brought the hook up and over to the front, through the 
upper lip, and back through the lower lip again, thus sewing 
up the mouth. Next he carried the hook down the sucker’s 
side, inserted it at about one third the distance from mouth to 
tail, and brought it out again about an inch nearer the tail. 
Then he ran the hook through the body just above the tail, 
and tightened the gut so that the minnow was shaped into an 
unaccented curve. 

Sewed on in that fashion, the sucker revolved and wobbled 
in the water. Two swivels on the stout three-foot leader kept 
the bait from twisting the line. 

As the boat moved slowly on, I let out about 250 feet of 
line, gauging the distance by counting the marker threads of 
colored silk, tied on the line at intervals of 100 feet. The pull 
of spoon and sucker made the rod take a curve, and the tip 
nodded to the pull. The rod throbbed like a living thing, and 
that throb told that the spoons were functioning properly. 
W. B. let out about 300 feet of his copper line. Thus, with one 
bait following the boat a few feet under the surface, and the 
other at a depth of 100 feet or so, we could determine at what 
depth it was best to fish. 

Three black ducks put up as we approached, and winged 
their way to the upper end of the lake. Two others, that 
looked like sheldrakes, took off from the middle of the lake 
and, with rapid wing beat, flew just above the water to some 
less disturbed feeding ground. The western shore of the lake 
is mountainous, and the forests which clothe the mountain- 
sides were just coming into leaf, the birches and maples vivid 
with that tender green which can be seen only in early spring. 
A gull rode high on the restless lake, its white plumage in 
striking contrast with the water that took its leaden color 
from the sky. 

“You usually see gulls here, in this kind of weather,” 
W. B. 

A large bird soared over us, 
sailed with stately grace to a dead tree on a ridge. 
patch showed distinctly on its head. 

‘Bald eagle,” said Joe. 

W.B. uttered an exclamation. The tip of his rod had taken 
on a greater arc, and whipped back and forth. He did not 
strike, but there surely was a fish on. After a wait of a min- 
ute or two, in the meantime keeping a taut line, he began to 
reel in, the rod tugging and vibrating. 

“Feels like a good one,” he reported. 

(Continued on page 6 
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Billy surrendered the dove without argument—his first retrieve! 


E'VE had many cocker 
spaniels at our house. There 
was Prince Tanglefoot, 


black-and-white party-col- 
or, whose work on the bench and in 
the field delighted our hearts. There 
was Tick o’ Time, coal-black puppy, 
whose death at thirteen months robbed 
us of one of the potentially best dogs 
we'd ever owned. Then there was Lady 
Red Hellion, russet red and badly 
spoiled, yet one of the best natured of 
all our canines. 

But there was one cocker in particu- 
lar whose match we'll never find, al- 
though we'll always search for one like 
him. We called him Billy. 

Dogs are said to resemble their mas- 
ters. If that's true, then I’m proud. 
For that little black imp had the in- 
definable something that makes a great 
field dog, plus such a sincere wish to 
please the Boss and the Missy that he 
was our closest friend. 

The story of Billy’s life with us 
is not long. It begins in the spring 
of 1940 and runs to June, 1941. We 
found him one night in a dog-and- 
cat hospital, suffering ear canker, 
tonsillitis, and eczema. We lost 
him one bright afternoon to a 
nameless motorist who stopped be- 
fore our house, whistled our dog 
up to his car, and drove away with 
him. 

I suppose I'll never forget that 
afternoon—or, for that matter, the 
night we got him. We'd stopped in 
Doc Todd’s animal hospital, and 
Doc took a pup from a kennel and 
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His 


and he 


set it on the floor. The little dog made 
a bee line for my feet, squatted there, 
and gazed upward with an expression 
I'll take to the grave, his big eyes sad 
and his look imploring. 

“He needs a home,” Doc said. “His 
present owners want to get rid of him. 
He’s in pretty bad shape, but a little 
care will fix that. Want him?” 

The pup sat there, his black stub of 
a tail barely moving. He was far from 
impressive-looking. Most of his trou- 
bles could be laid to his master’s neg- 
lect, for apparently he’d run _ loose 
through the town, foraging for his food 
in garbage pails and scrap heaps; any 
dog would look bedraggled under such 
circumstances. 

Suddenly I made a decision. ‘I guess 
we do,” I told Doc and, stooping, gath- 
ered the pup in. 

We named him the Earl of Hell—he 
was that black—but the name didn't 
stick. Within a week we were calling 


excellent, 
intelligent 


nose was 
was 
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him Billy, for no good reason. Two 
weeks and you’d have thought him a 
different dog. The canker was healing, 
the tonsillitis was gone, the eczema 
was disappearing, and his coat had be- 
gun to acquire the fine, lustrous waves 
that came to be his distinguishing fea- 
ture. Our own and Doc Todd’s minis- 
trations were largely responsible. He 
was put on a diet, fed a couple of eggs 
daily, dosed with cod-liver oil, and 
given a nightly brushing. 

But there was more to this sudden 


health than mere physical care. He 
came alive because—I say this next 
with deepest sincerity—for the first 


time in his life, someone loved him, he 
belonged to someone. 
He accepted us, from the outset, as 


whole-heartedly and unreservedly as 
only a dog can. The first night he 


whimpered, so Missy got an old worn 
quilt from the closet, spread it at the 
foot of our bed, and put him on it. 
That established a custom—thereafter, 
at night, he slept there. 

Daytimes he followed Missy through 
household tasks. Evenings he shared 
my newspaper or lay supine as one ot 
us brushed down his burnished coat 
He loved us with every look, approved 
of our every step, awaited with antici- 
pation the things we did—and, of 
course, became our guardian. 

That summer he developed in 
size and _ intelligence—and Billy 
had wisdom beyond his years. T\ 
this day, Missy loves to tell how 
he would stretch out before the 
radio, head on _ forepaws, 
brightly alert, while in the broad 
casting studio I sped through the 
evening program in my capacity a: 
radio sportscaster. He’d not budge 
even for his food, until I'd signe: 
off the air. Then he’d gulp dov 
his supper, scat to the side porc! 
and await my homecoming. 

His ‘‘feathers’’ appeared shortl) 
after he came to us. They mad 
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his legs seem clad in furry black boots. 
His coat became a marvel of beauty, 
ill waves and curls and sheen. The 
tail, which someone had docked too 
short, was carried proudly for all its 
scant length. Missy and I thought he 
was good enough for the bench shows, 
and we wished, on occasion, that we 
might show him. 

Apparently he was as satisfied with 
us aS we were with him. He was 





He flushed his first bird in a field 
of still-standing corn. That put 
even more ginger in the game 


obedient, loyal, affectionate, wonder- 
fully tolerant with the children of our 
acquaintance, alert and observant, yet 
not too noisy. Surely these qualities 
would have endeared him to our hearts, 
but, on top of all these, I made the dis- 
covery that he was a hunter. 

I've owned many hunting dogs, but 
Billy was my favorite—-not because of 
a retrieve gracefully made or a covey 
perfectly handled or a quarry driven to 
tree—I liked him for himself. So my 
joy at discovering that he liked to hunt 
is perhaps understandable. 

I'd gone dove hunting one September 
afternoon and, since his mistress wasn't 
home, I took Billy along just for the 
outing. He was trotting obediently at 
heel—he'd been taught that—-when a 
dove zoomed into flight from the sun- 
flowers along the path. I was surprised 
by the sudden flushing, but recovered 


He was abandoned, ill, 
and miserable, but the 
little ball of matted 
black fur soon proved 
that as a hunting dog 
he was almost perfect 


quickly, swung my gun up, and suc- 
ceeded in dropping the bird. 

As far as I know, that was the first 
time Billy had ever heard a gun fired, 
and I realized instantly that perhaps I 
shouldn't have shot over him so sud- 
denly. But he showed no fear; instead, 
he raced excitedly toward where the 
bird had fallen, and began nosing 
through the weeds. Scant seconds later, 
his twitching nose caught a blast of 
scent—dove scent! Incidentally, he was 
one of only two dogs I have ever owned 
who willingly handled doves. 

He followed the scent, came to the 
bird, and picked it up. When I called, 
he brought it to me and surrendered it 
without argument. That was the first 
game he had ever retrieved. He had, 
though, been taught to retrieve sticks, 
balls, and such things. 

We were out numerous times during 
the season, and he came to the point 
where his retrieves were as splendid 
as any I’ve seen. I believe he might 
have become a great upland-game dog, 

(Continued on page 74) 





Four times that morning Billy repeated the trip to mid-river, once making two trips in quick succession. | had a duck dog—and | hadn't known it! 
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FULL half century before America’s fight fans 
re-christened the present Serg. Joseph Louis 
Barrow the Brown Bomber, the hard-bitten 
bird hunters of central and southern New York 

and New England dubbed ruffed grouse ‘brown bomb- 


shells;” and in both cases the sobriquet was honestly 
earned. If “Joltin’ Joe’’ packs a punch in either mitt, 
so does the grand and glorious game bird whose scien- 
tific name is Bonasa umbellus—and don’t make the mis- 
take of putting a d in front of umbellus. 

The subject of Francis Lee Jaques’s colorful and ar- 
tistic portrait presented herewith may be a dumb-bell 
away up north, where they say that, when flushed, he 
flutters to a near-by limb and sits there, rubbernecking 
like a rube on a Broadway bus while you take pot shots 
at him with a .22; but where I hail from he’s a city 
slicker—and has been since I began wearing long 
pants, which was quite a spell back, as the natives say. 
To misquote a mossy old wheeze, ‘Doubtless God 
might have made a better and smarter game bird, but 
doubtless He never did.’’ And those of you who have 
hunted him anywhere south of the wilderness areas of 
Canada or northern Maine will second that sentiment 
with a fervent “Amen!” 

He’s been called by many names besides “brown 
bombshell."” Some of them, spoken softly under the 
breath when the No. 7’s intended to puncture his tires 
have failed to cause so much as a slow leak, need no 
repetition here and are not calculated to help in the 
hereafter; but he has won himself one universally ac- 
cepted monicker and made it stick. Speak of the ‘King 
of Game Birds,"’ and the world and his missus will 
know whom you mean. 

For he looks and acts the part. Watch him, if you’re 
lucky enough to have the chance, as he struts across 
an open space in the heavy timber that is usually his 
home. His feathered crest sits on his proudly held head 
like a crown; the ruff that encircles his shapely neck 
shines with the metallic glint of a Victoria Cross or the 


KING Ny gee BIRDS 


medal of the Legion of Honor; and as he steps along 
with a stately grace no other game bird can approach, 
his widespread tail, with its burnished black band on a 
field of striped and mottled brown, fans out behind him 
like a royal robe. 

Yes, he’s every inch a king—by right of succession, 
not circumstance—and in the spring, when the drum- 
ming season is on, his sturdy wings beat his swelling 
chest in an ecstasy of conscious superiority and defiance 
that make the prewar Mussolini look like the bare- 
faced bluffer he turned out to be. 

He’s like a king in another way, too: he’s not only 
on the throne, he’s on the spot. Every gunner in his 
neighborhood is out to get him—and he knows it. As 
a result, his cunning is as great as his pride, and he’s 
becoming more and more cagey with every passing 
year. I can remember when he used to hold his ground 
at the approach of a hunter and lie to a pointing dog 
like a feeding butterfly to an inquisitive pup. Now, 
unless taken completely by surprise or suffering from 
an acute attack of absent-mindedness—neither of which 
is a common occurrence—he is not so accommodating. 

The moment you and your dog come within hearing 
distance, he follows the advice on your theater pro- 
gram: “Walk, not run, to the nearest exit.’’ For he’s 
much too proud to take to his heels like his sprinting 
neighbor, the ringneck. 

I've watched him many a time when he’s conducting 
one of the strategic withdrawals, as Hitler would put it. 
His step is brisk and his pace a shade faster than nor- 
mal, but he holds his head high, never deigns to duck 
or skulk, and never for an instant conveys the impres- 
sion of fear or undignified haste. He’s simply a polished 
gentleman, tactfully leaving the room to avoid in- 

(Continued on page 76) 


PAINTING AND 
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HE cat can’t be far 
away,” whispered Brant. 
He stooped and released 
the two dogs, and on the 
instant they gave tongue and 
plunged into the bush. Followed 
a tremendous crashing in the un- 
dergrowth; then the dogs were 


back, whimpering impatiently 
and panting. 
“Treed him already,’ Brant 


concluded. “But it’s still too dark 
to shoot. Don’t like to risk only 
wounding him in this light.” 

We steod there tense and with 
rifles ready, trying to see what 
the hounds could sense. The dog's 
continued to fret and whimper 
and stare pleadingly first at 
their master, then toward a tree; 
but though we were as eager as 
the hounds, we could do nothing 
until there was sufficient light 
for fast and straight shooting 


} It was not yet dawn. 


We were standing—Brant, the 
rancher, and I—near the bodies of two 
heifers that a British Columbia cougar 
partly devoured. Here on Van- 
cougars are numerous, 
and because they find young ranch 
calves easy prey there is a government 
bounty of twenty dollars apiece on the 
big cats. The rancher had called upon 


/} Brant, who is a professional hunter, to 


rid him of the scourge, for this wasn’t 
the first time death had struck his 
stock, and I was invited to join in. 


LL THREE of us had rifles that 
morning. Once at the site of the 
killings, Brant had made a flashlight 


} search for tracks, while I held his high- 


ly trained hounds on leash. When, sud- 
denly, they growled, hairs bristling, and 
strained hard against their collars, 
Brant had turned them loose, and they 
had treed the quarry. 

Slow, shivering minutes passed, and 
at last through a break in the trees the 
sky began to show gray. Then we heard 
a sound which chilled the blood. Out of 
the gloom came a rasping, coughing 
snarl, charged with feline hate. Again 


| and again it came. 
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He’s a big one and not 100 yards 
away,’’ whispered Brant. “And he seems 
het up. We must have driven him from 
his feed. Hang on to the dogs.” 

With a hound in each hand I braced 


} against their powerful straining. Gradu- 
) ally the light strengthened 
; came a soft thud and a light rustling. 


and then 


The dogs leaped forward 
draggiug me from my feet. 
He’s away again!’’ shouted Brant. 
‘urn loose the dogs!” 

With fumbling fingers I undid the 


furiously, 
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| got a confused impression of a hurtling bedy, flaring eyes, gleaming fangs, and snarls 


Those dead ranch calves meant just one thing: 


“Killer at large. Proceed at your own risk!” 
By C. V. TENCH 


leash snaps, and the hounds were away 
in tonguing pursuit. 

Panting, athrill with the excitement 
of the chase, we followed after them. 
Through dense brush, over tangled 
windfalls we fought and forced our way, 
the voices of the dogs drawing farther 
and farther away. 

And then they let loose a different 
note, a howl of triumph blended with 
frenzy. 

“Good!” gasped Brant as we plunged 
forward. “They’ve treed him again!” 

Minutes later we reached the dogs. 
Being well-trained animals, they knew 
that with one vicious, lightninglike 
swipe of a powerful paw a panther can 
disembowel a dog. So, keeping a safe 
distance, they contented themselves 
with barking at a huge fir tree. 


T WAS still gloomy in the timber, 
but by hard peering we could make 
out a dun-colored form—not upon a 
branch, but pressed close to the tree 
trunk about forty feet from the ground. 
From the dim form came menacing 
snarls. 

Carefully we looked to our rifles, then 
Brant spoke. 

“If you value your dogs,” he said, 
“never let ‘em mix it with a cougar. 
Excitement sometimes gets the better 
of ’em and they rush in, but they don’t 


stand a show.” With that he dragged 
the protesting hounds a good 100 yards 
away and tethered them to a tree. 

Brant then gave final instructions to 
the rancher and me. A wounded cougar 
is an ugly customer, he explained, so we 
must try to shoot straight and get him 
in the head. On no account were we to 
take our eyes off the panther until he 
was dead. And as Brant hurriedly whis- 
pered this advice, the cougar continued 
to cling to the tree trunk, his body flat- 
tened against the bole and snarling and 
spitting defiance over his shoulder. 


RANT arranged us in position. 
B “Now!” he said. It was still too dark 
for good shooting, and the big cat 
offered only a vague target. But a scat- 
tered volley thundered. 

There came a screech from the moun- 
tain lion as he tumbled from his hold 
and struck the ground—badly hit but a 
long way from dead. As we hurriedly 
reloaded, the brute bunched himself to 
spring, baleful eyes glaring straight at 
us, all fear of man gone. 

Behind us the dogs started a furious 
clamor, and I wondered what would be 
their fate if the cougar leaped over us 
and attacked them. And then the big 
cat did leap—-not over us but straight 
at Brant! 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Ken Lockwood, who pioneered the fly, spon- 
sored it, and gave it its name—the Irresistible 


RY-FLY fishing is no science. It 

boasts more unknowns than a 

book of algebra problems, but 

lacks the equations to solve 
them. So it’s no wonder that individual 
anglers have ideas as different as their 
fingerprints, or that, despite the hun- 
dreds of patterns already evolved, new 
flies continue to pop up like mushrooms. 
Yet when a new fly comes along that 
packs enough trout appeal to challenge 
the old favorites, it’s real news—news I 
know you'll want to hear. 

But let me warn you right now that 
if your wife has threatened to divorce 
you if you come home with another fly, 
don’t read any further. Once you’ve 
seen this fly you'll want to own it, and 
once you've tried it you won’t be with- 
out it! 

I didn’t create or pioneer the fly; the 
sad truth is I didn’t even accept it till it 
was jammed down my throat by Ken 
Lockwood’s enthusiasm. Ken, rod and 
gun editor of a New Jersey newspaper, 
is a keen and experienced angler whose 
first love is dry flies. At first his col- 
umn casually mentioned a few nice 
catches he’d made on a new creation. 
Just a flash in the pan, I thought, and 
promptly forgot the matter. 

As he reported further successes, I 
became interested. When he unblush- 
ingly labeled the discovery ‘the Irre- 
sistible” I figured he’d gone off the deep 
end; that’s mighty strong talk for any 
fly. The pay-off came when he pro- 


nounced the Irresistible the best dry fly 
he’d ever seen! Now, Ken’s not given to 
making sweeping statements without 
reason. I knew he must have something 
mighty good, so I hurried over to see him. 

“Where’s your perfect fly?” I asked 

“Wait a minute,” he grinned. “I’ve 
been fishing dry flies for more than 
thirty years. I’ve tried about every pat- 
tern known to man, and let me tell you, 
young fellow, no fly is perfect.” 

“You’re not backing down?” 

“Not at all,” he said earnestly. “I'll 
tell you what I think of it: Last week I 
finished checking my storage cabinets 
—I have about 190 dozen flies in more 
than 300 patterns—and the Irresistible 
is head and shoulders above them all! 

“It must be good,” I acknowledged. 
“Is it your own creation ?” 

“No, but I’m sort of a godfather. You 
see, a few years back I was mighty 
sick—had been in the hospital for 


| 





months, and nothing seemed to help me | 


till one day Art Neu came in with a new 
fly that looked like a honey; class stood 
out all over it. As far as Art knew, i 
had originated with Joe Messenger, of 
Morgantown, W.Va. That fly was th: 
perfect medicine. It gave me the spark 
I needed. I forgot myself, started to 
think about fishing, and got better from 
that minute on.” 

“How did it work?” 

“Like a charm,” he said enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘Art and I tried it in Jersey, in 
eastern Pennsylvania, and in the Cats- 


Doc, a skeptic—until he took four 
finicky brown trout on the little killer 


When pleasure driving was banned on 
the East Coast the Grippetts, left 
put their car-sharing plan in moth 
balls, and resorted to day coaches 
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By HARRY H. EDEL 


kills of New York, under all sorts of 
conditions. It was deadly, but we still 
weren’t quite sure of it. You know how 
some flies seem to be killers, and then 
peter out? Well, I put it to the acid test 
in upstate New York one August—up 
in the Adirondacks, on the west branch 
of the Ausable, to be exact. The river 
was lower than it had been in years, 
and for two days, using proven pat- 
terns, we scarcely raised a fish. Then I 
brought out this new fly, and those 
cagy old brownies went crazy over it. 
Oh, you had to cast carefully, avoid 
drag, and use a long, fine leader, but 
they’d take that dry fly—consistently. 
We took plenty of nice trout.” 

“Hook any big ones?” 

“More than we landed,” he said rue- 


fully. “That’s wilderness water, you 
know—a big brawling stream full of 
bowlders and snags. The bottom’s 


treacherous, and there’s no chance to 
follow your fish. Those big browns 
ripped loose, snapped leaders, and 
snagged lines, but I finally landed one 
of the smaller ones.” He reached into 
his desk. ‘‘Here’s the photo.” 

The trout was a whopper. 

“You took him on a dry fly?” I mar- 
veled. ‘“‘He looks to be all of five pounds.” 

“Three and three quarters,” Ken cor- 
rected. “But some of the others were 
whales.” 

“Guess you told the world about the 
Irresistible after that.” 
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“No, I tested it another sea- 
son before I went on record. 
The Irresistible was a pippin, 
it scored wherever we used it. 
Why, up on the Beaverkill 

“Don’t tell me any more,” I 
pleaded. ‘Just show me the fly.” 

Ken did. It was a jaunty combina- 
tion of blue-gray hackle, brown deer- 
hair tail, and upright wings of the same 
material. The body was unique—unlike 
anything I’d ever seen. It was of 
clipped deer hair, made after the fash- 
ion of a bass-bug mouse lure, yet only 
half the size of a bullet from a .22 short. 
When you touched that soft, crunchy 
body, it even felt like an insect. 

“No wonder it takes trout,” I said. 

“It’s a remarkable killer,’”’ Ken re- 
peated. “Why don’t you try it out some- 
time soon and tell me what happens?” 

I ordered a doz- 
en that day, but 
said nothing to 
the other mem- 
bers of the Grip- 
petts Association. mt 
You'll remember 
that gas rationing 
had prompted six 
of us to band to- 
gether in a share- 
the-ride organiza- 
tion, and that 
“Sriepetta’’ 
stands for Gas 








Here it is—enlarged 






about three times 


Rationed Individuals Providing Passage 
Enroute To Trout Streams. 

By the time the flies arrived the 
pleasure-driving ban had cramped our 
style but, nothing daunted, we en- 
trained for Hackettstown, within easy 
walking distance of the Musconetcong 
River. As the train puffed leisurely 
through the New Jersey hills, stopping 
at every crossroads, the boys got fidg- 
ety at seeing a perfect May morning 
go to waste before their very eyes. I 
figured it would be a good time to re- 
gale them with the Irresistible. I was 
wrong. 


They took the news with a col- 
(Continued on page 84) 


















Fred, right, dry-fly 
purist, who stuck to 
his floaters despite 
waves and high water 


Where Doc was fishing, 
the trout began rising 
just at dusk. He tried, 
his No. 16 Blue Spider; | 
and then the Irresistible 
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The author, gazing in astonishment at his huge bear 


Alberta I 


EFORE I went to 
thought, in a vague sort of way, 
that it would be nice to see a 
grizzly or two. After all, the griz- 
zly is one of the largest predatory ani- 
mals on earth and, with his first cousin 
the Alaskan brown bear, about the only 
really dangerous game animal on our 
continent. From what reading I had 
done I decided I would be lucky if I 
saw a grizzly; very, very lucky if I shot 
one. My companion on the trip, Jack 
Holliday, hadn't even caught a glimpse 
of one of the great bears on three pre- 
vious trips to the Canadian Rockies. 

Well, we fell into a grizzly conven- 
tion, and between us we saw twenty- 
two grizzlies in four days—and about 
thirty altogether. But that’s getting 
ahead of the story. 

Our first sight of the big bears was 
most unexpected. From our hunting 
camp on the south side of a big moun- 
tain which, for all I know, is nameless, 
I had shot a fine ram—high up on the 
canyon wall above the Muddy. Now we 
were about to move camp around to the 
west side of the mountain—a hop by 
pack train of about ten miles. Jack, 
Roy Hargreaves (our outfitter), and I 
decided to scout around for a bunch of 
rams that had been seen there the pre- 
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vious summer. Jack was pretty choosy. 
He wanted to look over plenty of rams 
before taking his trophy. 

So up that great mountain we went, 
alternately riding and walking—-through 
windfalls where great trees were piled 
like jackstraws, over sharp rocky 
ridges, across little glacial brooks, 
through squashy patches of muskeg. 

Not far from timber line we came up- 
on a covey of blue grouse, which Jack 
began knocking off with a .22 pistol. 
Roy retrieved the birds as they fell, and 
I took pictures. When the shooting was 
over, Jack had bagged four of those 
big, dumb birds. We got back on our 
horses and soon came out onto a great 
lichen-covered shoulder of the moun- 
tain, so high that no trees grew except a 
scattering of stunted spruce, from two 
to ten feet high. 

Then Jack made a grab for his 
glasses. ‘‘Hey, what’s that?” he said, 
pointing to a couple of spots just under 
the top of the ridge. 

The spots turned into a couple of 
bears that whirled and galloped out of 
sight over the ridge. 

“Two half-grown’ grizzlies!” Roy 
grunted. “I'll be a son of a gun!” 
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Roy Hargreaves, right, congratulates Jack Holliday on the first grizzly of the hunt 


“Oh, nuts!’ Jack sighed. ‘‘Here I was, 
shooting at those dog-goned grouse with 
two grizzlies almost within range.” 

The gloom was so thick you could cut 
it with a knife. We had certainly 
slipped up, and three dejected men rode 
on up the ridge, the day spoiled; or so 
we thought. 

From the summit we could look into 
a deep canyon, thickly timbered at the 
bottom, but, except for patches of shin- 
tangle, bare along the sides. We all got 
off and began using glasses. 

Suddenly Jack stiffened. ‘“‘There are 
moose over there in the timber—two of 
them. No, by George, they’re grizzlies! 

“You're right!”” Roy said. “One of 
‘em is just going around the point, but 
the other is coming this way.” 


Y GLASSES picked one up. It was 
M moving slowly along the far side 
of the canyon, a shaggy animal, power 
fully built, with that characteristi 
shoulder hump of the species. When we 
first saw the bear it was about 80( 
yards away, but if it kept on in the 
same direction, it would soon be withil 
range—since the canyon narrowet 
toward the head. After a whispere¢ 
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the Canadian Rockies; our gun 


editor saw thirty—and got one! 


conference we _ decided to 
parallel the bear’s path. Has- 
tily we tied our horses and 
then, keeping low, we crept 
toward the spot at the head 
of the canyon from which we 
wanted to shoot. If we had 
figured correctly, the bear 
would offer an open shot 
about 275 or 300 yards away. 
Conditions were ideal. The 
wind was blowing down the 
canyon, sweeping our scent 
past the bear. 


N CAME the grizzly 

Jack’s grizzly, since we 
had agreed I was to get first 
pick of the rams, and he the 
first shot at the bears. I put 
the .30/06 across my knees, 
just in case, and watched the 
bear through the glasses. I 
could hear Jack easing a cartridge into 
the chamber of his .270. Gradually, tak- 
ing its time, the bear worked closer. 
Once it decided to investigate beneath 
the stump of a dead tree, and yanked 
the stump out like a dentist removing a 
bicuspid—just one smooth, effortless 
pull—the most impressive display of 
strength I ever saw an animal make. 

The bear was in the clear now, less 
than 300 yards away. I heard Jack dig 
his heels into the turf, and I heard the 
sigh as he let his breath out. 

The .270 cracked, and the bear 
sagged. Another crack, and it let go all 
holds and began rolling down the can- 
yon side. Another shot, just as it dis- 
appeared into the timber, was evident- 
ly a miss. While Roy went back for the 
horses, Jack and I walked around the 
head of the canyon, keeping high in 
case the bear was still alive and feeling 
resentful about the whole business. 

But the bear wasn’t. We found it piled 
up against some stunted conifers, as 
dead as a kippered herring. Presently 
Roy brought up the snorting, jittering 
horses, then began to skin the bear. It 
was a female, about five years old, pos- 
sibly the mother of the two half-grown 

ubs we had seen earlier. 

While Roy was skinning, Jack and I 
explored the top of the mountain. We 
aw a flock of at least a hundred ptar- 
nigan and, across a very deep canyon, 

couple of nice buck mule deer. We 
saw no fresh sheep sign, but I found the 

ones of a ram which had been killed by 
volves. 

It had been clouding up, and by the 
time we started down the mountain it 

egan to rain. Camp was a long way 
own, five or six miles anyway, and we 
ad to pick our way through the darnd- 
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est windfall you ever saw. I'll never 
forget that night. I was soaked to the 
skin and half frozen. About halfway 
down a good four-point buck dashed out 
of some spruce and ran and bounced 
through the windfall, on a semicircle 
path around us. I didn’t even get off the 
horse to shoot, for if I had I think my 
chilled feet would have dropped off. 

But all things end. Presently we 
heard the welcome tinkle of horse bells 
and smelled smoke. The dude tent was 
up, a fire was going in it, and before 
long we had our wet clothes off, dry 
clothes on, and feeling had returned to 
those feet of mine. 

The next day Jack hunted sheep west 
of the big mountain where he had shot 
the grizzly. He and Roy found a bunch 
of nine rams, and they stalked so close 
to them that Jack took more than 100 
feet of colored motion pictures. One 
ram had a tremendous head, except that 
one horn was broken off close to the 
base—possibly the result of a shot by 
some earlier hunter. Isaac Plante (our 
guide) and I hunted moose. We saw 
three bulls that day, but none of them 
had a good head. While we ate lunch 
we could see Roy and Jack, a couple of 
miles away, stalking the rams 


HAT night, when Isaac and I pulled 

into camp after working the ridges 
and the windfalls all day without firing 
a shot, Roy and Jack were already 
there, also empty handed. The rams did 
not suit, they said. They hadn't pulled a 
trigger, but they had seen two grizzlies 
on the mountain. Since Jack already 
had one, they had tried to keep out of 
the bears’ sight, in the hope that I 
might get a crack at one the following 
day. 


His bear down, Jack Holliday approached from the patch of timber-line trees, his .270 ready for action 


The next morning, when Roy and I 
pulled out for the mountain, a wind that 
would freeze an Eskimo was howling 
out of the north. I had wet my hobnail 
shoes very thoroughly the day before, 
so I wore a pair of rubber-bottom 
stalking shoes. In case anyone ever 
asks you what is the world’s worst shoe 
for steep, lichen-clad mountains above 
timber line, you'll be dead right if you 
tell him it’s the rubber-sole stalking 


shoe. 


OY and I rode up a canyon until it 
R got tough for the horses, then we 
tied them and proceeded on foot. Those 
hillsides were almost straight up and 
down, and slippery as grease. Roy’s 
hobnails clung nicely, and he went up 
like a fly on a window pane. I slipped, 
slid, scrambled. I would go back two 
steps for every one I went up. 

When we reached the first ridge, well 
above timber line, we could look into a 
cold gray basin, empty and desolate. 
The wind struck us with full fury then, 
cutting through our clothes and freez- 
ing the sweat on our foreheads. 

No grizzlies, no moose, no goats. Not 
even a marmot. Nothing but the howl- 
ing fury of the wind, spongy moss and 
lichens, bare side rocks, and spots of old 
snow. We saw the tracks of the rams 
Jack had photographed the day before, 
but the rams themselves were gone. Be- 
low us was a drab, desolate tangle of 
lark spruce and gray windfall and mus- 
keg. All in all, it was a wonderful day 
to sit around a fire and knock off a hot 
toddy. 

So up another ridge we went, with the 
wind boosting us along. Now we were 
on the highest peak of the mountain, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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HAT November day had been one 


of the coldest I'd ever known, 
there in the mountains of north- 
west Georgia. The wind on the 


high ridges cut like a buckskin whip, 
and the sunlight was yellow and imper- 
sonal, with less warmth than the flare 
of a match. 

John and Reid and I had cut across 
the flat top of Grassy Mountain and 
dropped down over sheer rock cliffs into 
the high coves at the head of Mountain- 


town Creek. The Deacon was there 
ahead of us, with a roaring fire and 


with coffee half made. 

I had known the Deacon a good many 
years. He was not a deacon at all. 
Some of his neighbors said he had ac- 
quired that name for the same reason 
that certain individuals are called Hon- 
est John. Others declared that he had 
become known as the Deacon because 
of his habit of quoting Scripture when- 
ever he found himself cornered by some 
representative of law and order, with 
which he was usually at odds. 

The lanky mountaineer was one of 
the best woodsmen I know. His eye was 
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The warden stood not twenty feet away, watching us with a cold impersonal stars 
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Too dang many varmints in the refuge. The 
warden said so, and the warden was right! 


By CHARLES ELLIOTT 


the eye of a hunting eagle, and he could 
drift down the forest aisles with as little 
noise as a falling leaf. If he had lived 
back in the Indian days his name would 
have been recorded with Boone, Bridges, 
and Wetzel. 


NYWAY, while the three of us stood 
A close to the Deacon's blazing logs, 
and just out of range of spitting ham 
grease, we compared notes on the day. 
John had seen a huge buck silhouetted 
against the sky over Potato Mountain, 
but it was too far away for a shot. Reid 
had stumbled across the half-decayed 


carcass of a young turkey hen, shot 
through the body. 
“It’s a rotten shame,” I said, “that 


with the country so full of big bucks, 
anyone would take a shot at a turkey 
hen out of season.”’ 


“Ain’t it now,” John agreed. “TI coul 
have picked up a couple of hens today 
if I'd wanted to. I'd like to lay m) 
hands on the skunk who killed that 
young turkey.”’ 

I caught a flash of the Deacon’s ey 
across the streaking sparks of the 
camp fire. It had a glint of humor. ‘“H 
that is without sin among you,” he quot 
ed, looking straight at me, “let hi! 
first cast a stone.” 

John and Reid exchanged glance 
then looked at me. They knew that tl 
Deacon and I were old hunting partner! 


that we had brought many a bearded 


bronzeback out of these winter wood 
But what they didn’t know was that 
once, and only once, the Deacon and | 
had gone after turkeys in direct viol 
tion of the law—and deliberately, at tha 
The result had almost been disastrou 
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I lit my pipe with a burning twig 
from the edge of the fire. Now that the 
Deacon had let the cat out of the bag, I 
had no choice but to explain to Reid and 
John the circumstances leading up to 
that event. 

In the first place, the Deacon was one 
of the few mountaineers who didn’t like 
Seabolt, warden of the Cohutta Game 
Refuge. He was not opposed to Seabolt 
himself so much as he was to the idea 
of closing a single acre of mountain 
land to hunting. I had been present 
when he met up with Seabolt in Luke 
Foster’s store, down in the valley. 


"“—] HE government won’t give me any 

money for bounties,” Seabolt was 
saying when the Deacon walked in, 
“but I’m paying a dollar out of my own 
pocket for every fox or wildcat hide you 
bring to me. We're getting too many 
varmints in the refuge.” 

The Deacon listened a moment, then 
turned his shoulder on the warden. 
“Varmints keep the creatures wild,” he 
said. “Hit ain’t right fer to kill ’em.” 

When he stalked out, Seabolt’s face 
was crimson. 

There was bad blood between the two 
men, all right, and why I ever agreed to 
go after turkeys with the Deacon a few 
days later, I'll never know. That he'd 
slip into the game _ refuge—just to 
match his woodsmanship with the war- 
den’s—-was almost a foregone conclu- 
sion. My idea, of course, was to get a 
story, but it was a foolhardy idea. 

When we crossed the road at Potato 
Patch, the Cohuttas stood stark and 
black against the first dim light of 
dawn. The morning star might have 
been frozen against the tips of the 
ridge-top trees. We moved through the 
long dark shadows that clung close 
against the bosom of the slope. The 
Deacon stopped and squatted on his 
haunches so suddenly that I almost fell 
over him. In the dim light he pointed 
out a footprint in the trail. It was less 
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“"Varmints keep the creatures 
wild,” the Deacon said. "Hit 
ain't right fer to kill ‘em.’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY EARLE B. WINSLOW 


than an hour old. A heavy foot had 
crushed down ice and leaves together. 
Eyes less keen than those of the Deacon 
would never have seen it. 

“Seabolt,”’ he declared. 

The Deacon’s mouth went into the 
thinnest curve of a smile. It was one 
of the few times I had seen him grin. I 
should have retreated, and gone across 
the refuge boundary to do my hunting, 
but I knew if the two men met there'd 
be a story in it—a real story! I might 
have to pay for it with a fine or a jail 
sentence, but I wouldn’t have turned 
back then for anything in the world. 

We changed our course and dropped 
off the trail, down through a wild jum- 
ble of ragged cliffs and rocks the size 
of office buildings, of massive forest 
trees and impenetrable laurel thickets. 


“Hit's cold," the Deacon shivered. "Th' flock'll 
feed early t' git out of the windy tree tops.’ 








A mile of stumbling, falling, and hang- 
ing for dear life against sheer rock 
walls brought us into a wide, gently 
sloping flat, which the Deacon said was 
the best turkey range in the mountains. 

The sun had painted the ridge-top 
trees with yellow gold when the Dea- 
con lowered his angular body down the 
last slope and stood on the upper floor 
of Conasauga Cove. Below us lay a 
wide, virgin tract of hardwood forest 
The cove floor was matted and black 
with débris. 

“Hit’s cold, the Deacon shivered 
“Th’ flock’ll feed early t’ git out of th’ 
windy tree tops 

We swung in a wide circle through 
the upper end of the cove, searching the 
earth for V-shape scratches in the 
leaves. Presently the Deacon stopped 
and pointed. 

“Here,” he grunted. 

The flock was feeding to- 
ward the jump-off into Sam 
I knew with- 
out asking that our best 
chance was to go around the 
birds, and wait until they 
fed past. In this manner we 
could select the gobbler we 
wanted. We crawled back in- 
to the cliffs and jumbled 
bowlders, then detoured in a 
wide circle through brush 
and laurel. We were turning 
back toward the cove when 
we stepped fairly into the 
middle of a feeding flock 
Huge bronzed birds’ thun- 
dered out of the thicket into 
the air 

The Deacon brought his 
rifle up, but no certain shot 
presented itself. Besides, Sea- 
bolt was somewhere on the 
slopes above us and would 
come running to the sound of 

(Continued on page 82) 
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HAT peculiar, eerie glow of sum- 
mer twilight on the lapping waves 
meant only one thing-—storm. And 
if you've ever experienced a genu- 
ine thunderstorm in the Massachusetts 
Berkshires you'li know what I mean 
when I say you can’t mix one of these 
low-level electrical bombardments with 
a lake that’s a virtual bullhead para- 
dise, and still expect to get good fishing. 

Once the dark thunderclouds start 
rolling overhead, the little fellows with 
the funny whiskers just seem to bury 
their black heads in the mud; and for 
days after, they'll ignore the juiciest 
worms you plunk down on their door- 
step 

The red ball of sun had just settled 
down into its leafy nest on the western 
shore of the lake. Multicolor rays strug- 
gled valiantly to pierce the heavy con- 
centration of thunderheads, which grew 
blacker by the minute—as did my 
hopes. Why, I thought, this may even 
ruin fishing for the entire week. The 
clouds seemed to be rolling away from 
us, but you can’t be too sure about these 
tricky New England storms. The pro- 
fessor noticed my worried expression as 
I scanned the sky. 

“Think it will hit us?” he asked, fol- 
lowing my gaze to the darkening hori- 
zon. 

“Can't tell,”’ I replied, “but we'd bet- 
ter be ready to haul up any minute.”’ 

“Course it won't hit us,’’ Bob put in. 
He had just unhooked his third bull- 
head, a fair-size nine-incher, and he was 
all for sticking it out. ‘“‘Look—-see how 


the clouds are moving? In a few min- 
utes we won't see them at all.” 
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Cloudy days often bring the fish near shore; but 









My better judgment should have told 
me to get moving then and there. We 
were a mile up the lake from the cabin. 
I'd have one sweet time trying to ma- 
neuver our light boat with only a fif- 
teen-year-old and a greenhorn professor 
to lend a hand—particularly if the 
blasting wind drove us into that big 
stump-infested swamp in the southeast 
corner. That was where they had found 
Luke Simpson's body after the big 
storm three summers ago. 

But we decided to take the chance. 

For another half hour the horny- 
headed hellions below us twanged a 
merry tune on our lines. We had fifteen 
bullheads now—just enough for a 
hearty breakfast. It was too dark to 
see, so we fished by feel. Bob was an 
expert, but I had to show the professor 
the difference between the sharp, ir- 
regular tingle of the initial nibble and 
the final deep pull when the fish tries to 
run. 


E CAUGHT on fast, for five minutes 
+ | later he whipped in a wriggling 
beauty. As the hooked fish swung 
through the air the professor tried to 
imitate one of Joe DiMaggio’s over-the- 
shoulder catches—and got a punctured 
palm for his pains. 

“That's lesson number two,” I ad- 
vised. “Always drop him into the boat 
before you touch him. Either that, or 
grab the line. Those horns don’t bend.”’ 

“Rub your palm on his belly— it'll 
take the sting out,’’ Bob suggested. 

“No thanks, young fellow. Handling 
him just that once was too much for 
me. 








WHEN A GUEST HINTS HE’S BEEN 
FALSE PRETENSES, YOU'VE SIMPLY 


we cast mostly from the boat. Right: Success at last 










Suddenly the fish stopped biting. I 
had been so taken up with the vigorous 
workout our rods had been getting that 
[ hadn't noticed lightning flashes almost 
overhead. ‘“‘Up anchor, gang!”’ I shout 
ed. “The wind’s blowing toward the 
swamp, and we'll have to dig plenty just 
to steer clear.” 

The storm was now gathering al 
around us. I felt raindrops on my face 
I'd made only a few strokes cabinwart 
when the fury of the main force struck 
A blasting sheet of wind and rain hit us 
amidships and spun our little craft com 
pletely around. Bob was in the bow wit! 
my five-cell flashlight, ready to pick out 
landmarks as we neared shore. A sud 
den jolt nearly toppled him overboard 
and the light fell from his grip into th: 
black water. My heart skipped a couple 
of beats as I watched that fading bean 
of light sink and disappear. Even if we 
could have stayed long enough in on¢ 
spot to fish for it, there was no hope « 
finding it on the mud bottom of thi: 
part of the lake 

Every few seconds a blinding flash ot 
lightning would illuminate the area lik« 
a Very light, and in the white glare 
could already begin to distinguish th: 
bulky form of stumps and gnarled, gian 
roots. My strongest efforts to buck the 
driving wind were futile, and we wer 
now almost at the approaches of th 
swamp. Bolt after bolt smashed int 
the thick woods around the lake. 

Then, while I fought vainly with tl 
oars, the professor made the best sug 
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By JOHN P. BUDD 


gestion of the night. He leaned toward 
me and shouted, “Why not throw out 
both anchors from one end of the boat, 
and let her swing with the storm?” 


E WAS right. That way, the boat 
would present its narrowest silhou- 
ette to the storm, offering less resist- 
ance, and the two anchors might hold. I 
crawled to the bow with the second 
anchor, hitched it to the ring, and 
heaved both anchors over. The ropes 
stretched tight, and the free end of the 
boat straightened out like a snapping 
whip. For a few seconds the anchors 
dragged—then caught and held. The 
professor’s knowledge of physical forces 
had worked, and although we were al- 
ready drenched we were saved from a 
nasty predicament. 
The storm retreated with almost the 
ame breath-taking speed with which it 
ad attacked. Overhead the welcome 
tars shone brightly, while the angry 
tail of the tempest rumbled off reluc- 
tantly in the direction of the Atlantic. 
We headed for the cabin and sleep. 
I jay awake tossing in my bunk, un- 
ible to drop off despite my aching 
nuscles. Here I had lured the professor 
from his comfortable quarters on the 
ampus to what I had described as a 
ullhead paradise. Now that I had him 
ut on Eagle Lake, fifteen miles from 
own, it was up to me to justify my 
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The wrong kind of bites, | find, call for citronella. Above 


bragging. But how? In this troubled 
frame of mind I fell asleep. 

I awoke next morning to the harsh 
notes of the professor’s beefing: ‘ ‘Bull- 
head paradise’ indeed! Who said there 
were fish in this mudhole ?”’ 

But that was only the beginning. The 
four evenings of almost fishless fishing 
that followed fell far short of permit- 
ting us to feel like snubbing the chair- 
man of the ration board. In fact, they 
had me guessing too. And our last full 
day in camp had come. 

“Let’s give it one more try tonight,”’ 
I proposed. “There’s a spot about half 
a mile this side of the north dam where 
the channel takes a sharp turn close to 
shore. Early this summer Gus Swen 
son’s boy tossed in a burlap sack full of 
old beef and ham bones, right beside the 
hole. If there aren’t too many turtles 
we ought to pull in a few big ones.” 

“We'd better,’ grumbled the professor, 
“or it won't be safe for us to go home, 
unless we stop at a fish market first.” 


more than half a mile across. But 
its length gives this happy hunting 
ground of the dusky horned warrior the 
right to be called a lake rather than a 
pond. From the dashing stream that 
tumbles over bowlders and glides silent- 
ly over deep trout pools at one end, to 
the isolated hermit’s shack at the other, 
it reaches well over four miles. In be- 
tween it has several stretches of deep 
clear water, and often bulges off into 
wide coves where many a battle-scarred 
bass and pickerel lurks for his next 
victim. 


gp Eagle Lake at its widest is no 


you see the professor, fishing from the landing 


Perhaps its most peculiar character- 
narrow weedless strip that 
winds like a crazy thread—-sometimes 
almost hugging shore and often doub- 
ling back on itself—to form something 
of a channel. Here the water is deepest, 
ind here lie hidden the choicest and 
most prolific horned-pout holes. It was 
in this channel that we planned to make 
our last desperate attack. 


LL that afternoon we readied our 
A implements of war. Bob picked 
over the worms, selecting only the most 
tender and juicy ones. I attached brand- 
new No. 4 snelled hooks to the lines, 
placed the sounding pole in the boat, 
and checked the anchors. Meanwhile the 
onjured up a few sandwiches 
from the sparse pickings in the cabin. 

It was now time for us to move on 
our objective. The professor, an im- 
patient soul, had dropped a line off the 
end of the narrow landing with the hope 
of bagging the night’s first bullhead. 
For all his troubles, he was rewarded 
only with a bare hook and a couple of 
sunfish 

“Hey, Prof—save your bait,” warned 
Bob. “Why waste it on those darned 
punkin seeds when you'll be needin’ it 
for bullheads ?”’ 

“You hope!” cracked the professor, as 
he picked up the sunfish and reeled in. 
Got to show my wife some evidence of 
i fishing trip, you know.” And he shot 
4 meaning look at me. 

“Don’t worry—you'll get bullheads,”’ I 

Yes, even if I have to drain 

But first we'll try that sharp 
Continued on page 79) 
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A couple of fine, fat 
Oklahoma fox squirrels 
—prime meat, and no 
ration points required. Left, Aaron gazes 
up into the branches of a small grove of 
pecans, alert for any telltale rustlings 


a AD ME PUZZLED,” Aaron admitted solemnly. In a final 
frenzied plunge I tore free from an assortment of fanged 
vegetation, leaving enough skin thereon for a bedroom rug. 
“Don’t overload that brain,’’ I advised. ‘‘People who ponder 

get belfry bats, and scurry around making a noise like pickled peaches. 

Just what was it had you puzzled?” 

He lay on his back under a towering pecan tree. His gaze scraped 
painstakingly along each limb as he talked. 

“*Course,’”’ he mused, “I never saw a moose in an Oklahoma pecan 
grove, and never heard the commotion he makes when he gets his 
antlers caught in a grapevine.” 

“That's a very interesting line of thought,’’ I put in politely. “Have 
you been smoking marijuana?” 

“On the other hand,’’ Aaron continued, ‘I wouldn't have turned a 
hair if a bull moose had walked out of there. Still and all, it did sound 
something like a General Sherman tank pushing over trees.” 

His roving scrutiny hesitated on a fork high in the pecan tree, went 
on, then returned and settled down like a marble coming to rest in 
a pinball socket. The battered slide-action .22 eased to his shoulder, 
and at its crack a young red squirrel, which, so far as I had been 
‘ able to determine, wasn’t there at all, tumbled end-over-end and 
had © plumped into the carpet of leaves. 

“A tank, though,’”’ Aaron went on, “has purpose. It’s going some- 
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Aaron's second victim lodged in a low tree fork 


where. But this was just an unreason- 
ing racket, made by something that 
waS trying to go in all directions at 
once.” 

“IT dislike to interrupt a fascinating 


soliloquy, Mr. Lindley,” I broke in, “but if 


” 


you don’t mind, just what in heck 

The eyes got off their bicycle for the 
first time and did a company front. “I’m 
talking about that infernal, intolerable 
uproar you make every time you take a 
step. Where’d you learn to hunt squir- 
rels—out of a book?” 


HAT wounded my pride. I've stalked 
the fidgety gray squirrel along Arkan- 
sas’s high hickory benches, and in the 
Sabine River bottoms in Texas, where 
the shooting is hardly distinguishable 
from skeet, and I’ve plugged the bigger 
fox squirrel in the valleys of the Verdi- 
gris and the Deep Fork of the Canadian 
in Oklahoma. I like to be around at 
lawn when Mother Nature strips off 
er curl papers and begins kicking the 
kids out of bed. It’s good for what ails 
to hear the first crow’s strident 
note. I get a bang out of watching a 
l-headed woodpecker punch the time 
ck and go to work like a pneumatic 
irill on a dead limb. Realizing a man 
vho sat around in the woods at that 
time of day without an alibi would be 
in object of suspicion, I take my Model 
Winchester along, and call it squir- 

rel hunting. 

And, if conditions incidental to a 

rld war restrict the trips to one or 

vO a season, then so much more rea- 
son to make the most of each jaunt. 

‘A squirrel,” Aaron resumed, ‘can 
hear a man’s conscience talking back 
to him. A squirrel can hear the tem- 
perature drop. And you go charging 
through the woods like a tardy pony- 
express rider.” 

‘Well,’ I observed, ‘‘that’s one man’s 
inion, and fg 
‘That’s anybody's opinion who ever 
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hunted squirrels!” 


he retorted warmly. 
and one of the best squirrel 
hunters I know makes as much noise 


as possible. His theory is that ordi- 
narily squirrels are too smart for the 
kind of people who hunt them. But if 
you rush ’em, they get confused.” 

Aaron's long neck bent to the right 
to bring those X-ray eyes into position 
for a better look into the tree, and 
stayed there as he nuzzled his cheek 
down on the stock for the shot. The 
second victim, drilled through the head, 
lodged in a low fork. 

“That leaves one more up there,” 
Aaron asserted. ‘Little cusses could 
hide on a pencil Uh, you ever see 
a confused squirrel ?”’ 

“This fellow I said. 

“Ought to be in a strait-jacket if he’s 
not already,’ Aaron snorted. 

“No, he says this time of day most 
squirrels are on the ground after fallen 
nuts. Try to sneak up on them and 
they'll skip off through the underbrush, 
and you'll never get a shot. But if you 
come crashing through, with plenty of 
noise, they'll run up the first tree, stop 
to look around, and then, bingo!” 


ARON got to his feet and, rustling 
A through an ankle-deep layer of 
gaudy leaves, retrieved the two squir- 
rels. “Since this thing got to the point 
where a man doesn’t know where his 
next box of shells is coming from,” he 
sighed, “I've heard a lot of ways of con- 
serving ammunition, but I'll be dad- 
burned if that’s not the best one yet.” 

“ ‘Open Mind’ Lindley, they call you,’ 
I jeered. ‘“‘He has to lie on his back to 
shoot squirrels. There is no other way 
because he’s never done it another way.”’ 


> 


THE AUTHOR HAD A THEORY: DON’T 
PUSSYFOOT WITH BUSHY-TAILS. JUST 
CHARGE IN—AND SEE WHAT HAPPENS! 





“O.K., O.K.,"" he came back, “you go 
bulling through the brush any way you 
please, but do it somewhere else. I 
came out here to get ten squirrels—all 
the law will stand—and they’re right 
here in this pecan grove. Good-by.” 

I looped the sling of my rifle over my 
shoulder and turned toward an inviting 
creek across the road where pecans, 
oaks, and elms, all beloved by squirrels, 
mingled in autumnal splendor. I re- 
called wondering why Aaron, who knew 
every den tree in the county, had passed 
it up as we came along the road earlier 
in the day. 


" ND furthermore,’ Aaron called, 
A “if you get more squirrels than 
I do with that crazy scheme of yours, 
I'll clean all of ’em-—-yours and mine 
t and tomorrow night I'll treat you 
to the dog-gonedest squirrel dinner you 
ever ate, complete with what goes be- 
fore it 
[I lost no time in accepting that propo- 
sition. You turn that guy loose in a 
kitchen with almost anything edible, 
ind in an hour or so he’ll come up with 
a meal that will make you throw rocks 
at your wife. He can do it with steaks, 
chickens, or ducks, but his genius at- 
tains its fullest flowering when he works 
with the carcases of young squirrels. 
To his way of thinking—-and lately, 
mine too——there is no better meat, with 
or without ration points, than rich, fla- 
vorful, pecan-fed squirrel. This respect 
for his medium naturally has its salu- 
tary effect on his art, which reaches 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Bob, with samples of the fluke and weakfish he'd been catching while we wondered how he did it. Seeing my eyes bulge, he invited us aboard 


HEN I received orders to re- 

port for duty in New York 

City after several months of 

recruiting service for the 
Navy in my home state of Wyoming, 
my hopes of doing any fishing were 
stowed away for the duration. Realiz- 
ing this, I carefully wiped my rods, 
covered the joints with a film of grease, 
and, with a sigh, put them back in their 
respective cases. 

While packing and storing this equip- 
ment I could not help remembering my 
last day’s fishing, when, as so often be- 
fore, my fishing partner Ted and I took 
our limit of rainbows from the cold, 
clear waters of Big Piney. As I turned 
the key in the locker I wondered how 
long it would be before I could doff my 
Navy Blues and climb into fishin’ clothes 
once more. Visions of rainbows—barg- 
ing after a fly, breaking the surface, 
fighting, and finally being creeled 
seemed to haunt me. And as I boarded 
the train for New York I took a last 
lingering look at the rushing waters of 
Big Piney and the snow-capped peaks 
of the Big Horns, which seemed to 
beckon a swift return to the things we 
love so well. 

I had been in this city of wonders but 


I swear | could have vaulted with 
the pole that fellow trotted out 


a short time when an old trout-fishing 
pal of mine from back home got in 
touch with me. Woody and I used to 
beat out some hot licks in our small- 
town orchestra, too, before he moved 
East. After chatting awhile, Woody in- 
vited me to spend the week-end with 
him and his wife on Long Island, and 
dropped a hint that we might wet a line. 

“IT don’t know too much about salt- 
water fishing,” confided Woody, ‘‘but it 
shouldn’t be hard to learn. We can 


and tackle, and give it a 
whirl. If we don’t act too darn pan 
I don’t think anybody will catch onto 
the fact that we’re greenhorns.” 

We three were at the dock early in 
the morning, trying to act nonchalant. 
The outfitter, evincing little interest in 
our appearance, fixed us up with an 
outboard-motored boat. But the rods 
he trotted out! Six or seven feet long, 
they were overbalanced on the heavier 
end with a lot of what looked like 


rent a boat 


ee Lee ee, Ai cy 
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When a Wyoming trout fisherman joins the Navy, he has to be shown 


that the briny too offers rod-and-tackle sport—and we mean shown! 


clothes-line rope wound on an outsize 
reel to match. 

Being accustomed to more delicate 
paraphernalia, I could not suppress a 
gasp. “Will you look at that? What 
are we after—whales? Or does he think 
we're pole vaulters ?”’ 

Woody coughed and gave me a hurried 
kick in the shins. “Quiet, you nitwit! 
This guy will think we’re new at this 
business.” 


OT a little skeptical, I took those 

elongated billiard cues and stored 
them in the bottom of the boat. Then 
came the bait, and what I mean it was 
bait! Blood worms, the outfitter called 
them. They looked O.K. but a bit large. 
As I curiously poked into the writhing 
mass, one of them mistook my finger 
for a light socket and plugged in with 
two needle-sharp prongs; and for that I 
snipped off his head. Wyoming has such 
varmints too, but we call ’em rattle- 
snakes—and we don’t use them for fish 
bait. 

The boatman also had a box full of 
what he said were shedder crabs. Paul 
3unyan wood ticks, they looked like to 
me. Cautiously peering at these vicious 
little devils, which seemed hell-bent to 
sink their claws into any finger within 
reach, I inquired, “How do you go about 
hanging one of these critters on a 
hook ?” 

“You cut him up and use the small 
pieces,” replied our boatman, who by 
this time must have known we were 
not salt-water fishermen. 

After being shown how to dissect the 
crabs and told where the most likely 
fishing places were, we started the 
kicker, and out we swung into the chan- 
nel leading to the far end of the bay. 
Several cabin cruisers and other craft 
were ahead of us, I noticed. 

To our starboard a flock of gulls‘was 
feeding, and I remembered reading that 
gulls usually follow the fish, so we 
veered in that direction. Meanwhile, I 
engaged in a tussle with one of those 
man-eating worms we'd brought along, 
finally decapitating him before he had 
time to grab, and threaded him on my 
hook in true salt-water fashion. The 
other hook I baited with a crab claw. 
Then I saw the sinker, quite as large as 
my thumb, hanging on the end of the 
line. 

“What's the idea of this sash weight?” 
I demanded. 


OODY didn’t know, so I chucked 

the ungainly thing in the water, 
‘radually letting out enough line to 
each bottom, then propped my No. 10 
feet firmly against the side of the boat, 
reparing for the terrific strike I sex- 
ected this towline would produce. An 
iour in this tense position resulted in 
lothing but an occasional tap on the 
ine and a continued rebaiting the hook. 


— set ot MH 
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Then a sudden, unannounced strike 
took me off balance. I laid into that 
rod with both hands and threw off the 
brake, all set for the oncoming rush of 
the finny giant. But there was no rush, 
just a little tug now and then. I put 
the reel back in gear, lifted the tip in 
readiness for any delayed rush, and 
slowly took in line. Woody had already 
reeled in his line to keep out of my way 
and was ready to start the motor. 

Gradually my leader came into sight 
through the murky water; and safely 
hooked on the lower bait was a giant 
something or other about eight inches 
long, putting up as much fight as could 
be expected on the heavy tackle. Dis- 
gustedly I threw it on the bottom of 
the boat, where it thumped and flopped 
around. 

“What in blazes is that? It looks 
like it’s been put through a wringer. 
And say, both its eyes are on one side! 
That just ain‘t normal—or is it?” 

A fisherman in a near-by boat said 
it was a fluke, and I 
agreed that it must be. 

Despite a lack of 
active fishing, the 
morning passed quick- 
ly. The tide stopped 
running, then started 
up again. We began 
moving about, fishing 
half an hour in each 
spot without success. 

Either the fish weren’t 


He'd made me all 
but sweat, that 10- 
pound weakfish had 


| braced my No. 10's 
against the boat and 


got set for a strike 3 


uldn’t feel them with 
carpet poles of ours. Woody and 
Dorothy, his each had taken a 
couple of additional flukes, and I had 
added two of the vilest-looking things I 
ever hoped to see to my lone catch. The 
names our fishing neighbors know them 
by—-Sea Robin and Blowfish—were too 
suggestive of the fourth race at Bel- 
mont Park, so I threw them back. 


biting or we ec 
hose 


wile, 


OME distance away, we noticed, the 
S people aboard a cabin boat were 
taking fish, so we pulled anchor and 
drew within fifty feet of them, hoping 
that a few of their prospective strikes 
might come our way. Woody and Doro- 
thy elected to rebait with crabs and I 
with worms. Then for another half 
hour we waited in patience, while the 
rays of the sun beat down, hotter than 
a depot stove in December. 

And still nothing happened. A parched 
throat, a rocky boat, sunburned skin, no 

(Continued on page 106), 























WORK BENCH 


By 
WALTER E. BURTON 





Here are the camp table and stools complete. 
At right, the "scissors" type chair; in fore- 
ground, the “hourglass” one. In lifting table, 
grasp ends rather than sides to avoid folding 


In 2 minutes flat you can fold the table up to 
form a box for carrying the table legs and the 
stools. Then just wrap a piece of canvas around 
it to protect table and hold the contents in 


\ 





Showing how the tape forms a frame around the Working on the scissors-type stool. Hole is 


legs to which the seat will be stitched. Strong drilled in end of leg and upper crosspiece to 
hold a dowel, and excess part of dowel is sawed off 


Driving wood screws to hold 
leg of hourglass stool to the 
center block. Lag screws can be used cord can be used instead of tape, if you so desire 
SS ~ 
ee : 
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2 Inserting tape in the slots of 4 Sewing the seat to the tape frame. This job is 


stool legs. Glue holds tape in 
place. Brads are driven in each leg twine. Note tacks which hold corner of seat to leg old denim, corduroy, or 





6 Nailing the seat to frame with staples. You 


done with an upholsterer's needle threaded with can make the seat out of canvas, or even of 
moleskin work pant: 
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OW that the camping season is 

approaching, it’s about time 

to make sure your equipment 

is in order. Why not replace 
those old stools you threw away last 
year? With very little money and not 
too much work, you can build yourself 
some new ones, just like the kind you 
can’t buy any more. 

While you’re at it, you can make 
yourself a dandy folding table—a table 
which not only folds but serves as a 
packing box in which to stow some of 
the stools while they’re in transit! In- 
cidentally, the table can be unfolded or 
folded in less than two minutes. 

Weight of the table shown is 814 Ib.; 
of the “hourglass” stool, 2 lb. 6 oz.; of 
the ‘“‘scissors’”’ stool, 2 lb. 7 oz. You can 
use your judgment in deviating from 
the materials and sizes specified, but 
that will of course cause variations in 
the weight of the furniture. 

Materials for building these stools 
and the folding table are not difficult to 
obtain. The small strap hinges, the sev- 
eral \4-in. bolts and wing nuts, the 
nails, tacks, and rivets specified are still 
available at hardware counters. 


THE “HOURGLASS” STOOL is shown in 
the foreground of the title photograph. 
So called because it is slender in the 
middle, like an hourglass—or a gal of 
the Gay Nineties—it calls for the fol- 
lowing materials: 

4 wooden strips measuring approx- 
imately x 1% x 22 in. These 
should be of straight-grained 
oak, maple, or other hardwood. 
maple block x 2%. x 216 in. 
piece strong canvas or similar 
fabric 14 in. square. Sew a 1-in. 
hem all around, making it 12 in. 
square 
heavy wood screws 2 in. long; or 
4 lag screws with washers 

About 41% ft. strong tape (% in. 

wide) or cord 

About 3 ft. strong \%-in. cord or 

rope, or a light chain such as a 
dog chain 

Brass escutcheon pins, large-head- 

ed nails % in. long, or double- 

pointed tacks (staples), for 

fastening fabric corners to legs 
tound one end of each leg, for the 
top; round all sharp edges; and either 
round or bevel the bottom end. In the 


- 


_~ 


exact 


center of each leg bore a hole 
(through the smaller dimension) the 
same diameter as the body of the wood 


screws. (See photo numbered 1.) Mark 
the midpoint of each edge of the 21-in. 
maple block and drill it to receive the 
threaded portion of a wood screw. The 
screw must fit tightly, so it won't loosen 
as the leg pivots around it. (Since 
there is considerable strain at this 
point, a lag screw with a washer under 
the head would be even better than a 
screw.) When the legs are fastened to 
the edges of the block, they can be 
swung until they form an “hourglass” 
framework. 

The stool illustrated has, running 
around its top, a length of strong cot- 
ton tape % in. wide. (Photos 2 and 3.) 
Upper ends of the legs are slotted to re- 
ceive the tape, which is held firmly in 
the slots by quick-drying household ce- 
ment. Instead of tape, you could use 
any kind of cord or small rope that has 
sufficient strength. If you use cord, 
though, drill holes instead of slots near 
the tops of the legs. The tape or cord 
forms a square frame to which the 
edges of the cloth seat are sewed (photo 
4) with strong twine. (Use 
an upholsterer’s needle.) Now 
fasten the corners to their re- 
spective legs with escutcheon 
pins, nails, or staples. 

To give the stool added 








strength, bore a hole about 


342 in. from the bottom end 








of each leg and, when the 









stool is unfolded and resting 
on a flat surface, run a 













length of cord or chain 
through the series of holes 
and fasten the ends together 
to form a closed loop. Small 
nails may be driven to pre- 
vent the chain or cord from 






















7 Fitting strap hinges to the table top. The top 
is made of one piece of Presdwood, but is sawed 
in three sections and hinged to facilitate folding 





8 Fasten the stub leg to table frame with glue 
and nails. Note key strip and the bolt hole. Tri- 
angular reénforcing blocks could also be installed 
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A '4s-in. bolt equipped with washers and wing nut 
holds table leg to the stub leg. Slot in table 
leg fits over the key strip (not visible in photo) 





10 Novel hinge joint for legs, made without scarce os 
metal parts. Legs, which are removable, can be 
folded to fit into box formed when table is collapsed 


sliding in the holes. 
This type of stool folds into 
a roughly cylindrical shape. 


Efe “SCISSORS” TYPE of 
folding stool (shown to 
right in the title photograph) 
the kind most commonly 
sold in sporting-goods stores 
is not hard to make. One 
of the proper size to fit inside 
the folded table, when packed 
for moving, requires only the 
following materials: 
4 pieces oak, maple, 
or other strong wood 
% x 11/16 x 20 in. 
1 piece same material 
% x % x 9% in. 
1 piece same material 
3% x % x 11 in. 
2 roundhead or flathead 
iron rivets 4 in. in di- 
(Continued on page 110) 
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TTTANS of the MALIBU 


To take leg-long steelhead in some places, it pays 
to know your way around. Skill helps too, of course! 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


OW 
Roy Charles, of Santa Monica, 
California, and aren't the least 
bit interested in the fact that, 


you probably don’t know 


on a certain May morning, he was 
standing on the corner of Montana 
Avenue and 23rd Street, obviously wait- 
ing for a bus. But Roy and I are old 
friends—-whenever I need an item of 
sporting goods I always look in at his 
hardware store—-so I gave him a toot 
and pulled up to the curb. 

“Where's your car?" I inquired, as 
he settled in the seat beside me. 

“In the repair shop,” came the an- 
swer. “We went boating in it yester- 
day.” 

'“You went boating in your sedan?” 
I repeated. ‘That doesn’t make sense.” 

“You're not lying,” Roy admitted 
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with emphasis. “But maybe I ought to 
say that Charlie Dalton and I only tried 
to take a boat ride in it. Then we sat 
on top of the car and caught a mess of 
trout. Got an eleven-pound steelhead 
from the same pool later on.” 

Again I drew up to the curb. ‘Get 
out,” I ordered. “You can’t talk that 
kind of guff to me.” 

“All right, wise guy,” R _ returned 

“just drive back to the house, and 
I'll give you an eyeful.” 

Once there, Roy led me to the re- 
frigerator and pulled out the meat tray. 
In it lay nine frosty rainbows averag- 
ing about ten inches in length. Then 
he rattled a length of waxed paper and 
out rolled a steelhead that could be 
measured in feet. It was a magnificent 
brute, with a viciously fanged mouth 


that could easily accommodate a man's 
fist—and perhaps have room to spars 

“Well?”’ Roy demanded. 

“You win,” I admitted. “So you went 
for a boat ride in your car and caught 
a bunch of trout. Go on from ther‘ 
I'll shut up.” 

And in his quiet way Roy proceede 
to tell me the most unusual story 
have ever heard in connection with 
“back door” fishing. 

The water that had produced thé 
giant trout was Malibu Creek, located 
only a dozen paved miles from Santa 
Monica and no more than an hour's 
run from the business district of Los 
Angeles. (Hollywood take note!) Near 
the point where the watercourse enters 
Santa Monica Bay is the well-known 
Malibu movie colony, as well as a sca 
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tering of business establishments. The 
Roosevelt Highway (No. 101) crosses 
Malibu Creek within sight of the outlet. 
This area has been designated a water- 
fowl refuge. When the rains open the 
outlet bar the steelheads go upstream 
to spawn, and after the first of May 
they are to be taken by fortunate 
anglers in the deep pools a mile or 
two up the steep-walled canyon. I say 
“fortunate” anglers, because there is 
a joker in the deal. 

“Malibu Creek,’”’ Roy Charles ex- 
plained, “is on the Ringe Ranch, an old 
Spanish grant. Private property, you 
see; and to trespass you have to have 
a permit from the land company now 
handling the estate.” 

“Oh,” I said, and I guess you know 
how I felt. 

“It was just getting light,” Roy 
narrated, “when Charlie Dalton and I 
drove up the dirt road beside the 
stream, on our way to fish. About a 
mile and a half from the highway we 
came to a long pool. Just below the 
pool was a ford. We could see the 
road continuing on the opposite bank. 
Of course we had no way of knowing 
that a big sound truck from one of the 
movie studios had been stuck here a 
short time before. 

“It was dumb of me, I guess,” Roy 
went on, “but without measuring the 
depth I drove right into the water. The 
front wheels dropped into a hole more 
than three feet deep, and that was that. 
There we were, with the nearest tow 
car miles away. 

“Well, about that time we heard a 
little splash, as a trout broke within 
ten feet of the car. We'd set out to fish, 
and here was our chance! So we got 
out the rods and, sitting on the car top, 
picked up six or seven small rainbows 
on flies. Later on we waded to shore 
and I got the steelhead I showed you on 
worms. We lost several others.” 

Roy finished his story just as we 
reached his place of business. 

“Do you have a permit to fish the 


, 





We had to be back by noon, so we had no choice but to quit. All hands 
had caught steelheads except me, but my turn would come another day 
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Malibu ?”’ I asked as casually as I could. 
“No,” Roy answered, “but Dalton’s 
got a temporary pass that accommo- 
dates a party. We're going up again in 
a few days, when I get my car out of 
the garage.” A pause. “I'll see if I 
can’t arrange for you to go along.” 

“Gosh, Roy!’ I said gently. “But I 
wouldn’t want to be in the way.” 

“Not a bit. I think I can fix it.” 

“Tll be glad to furnish the boat—I 
mean the car,” I stammered. 

Three days later I was one of a party 
of a party of four that left the high- 
way at dawn and rolled along the wind- 
ing byroad beside Malibu Creek. The 
others were Charlie Dalton, genial and 
energetic; Bob Olson, who talked about 
big, ornery fish back in Minnesota; and 
of course Roy Charles. 

Malibu Canyon proved a wonder 
spot, with ancient, ghostlike sycamores 
spreading on every side. Driving be- 
neath that canopy of vegetation I had 
to switch the headlights on again—just 
in time to startle two deer that had 
been drinking from the stream. At 
length the road climbed a bit and the 
Malibu became noisy. 

“Up a ways,” Charlie said, “there 
are three or four 
deep holes. That’s 
where the steel- 
heads hang out.” 

“Easy now!” cau- 
tioned Roy. “‘No use 
doing the submarine 
act again.” 

His warning came 
just in time, for as 
the car rolled 
around a sharp 
curve the twin 
tracks descended 
abruptly into the 
water. Below this 
ford was a riffle 
across which there 
were stepping 
stones. Above was 
a long, deep pool, 
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Roy hooked a bigger 
on the Malibu (see 


end his leader broke 





which had been formed by flood waters 
banking sharply from a wall of igneous 
rock. 

As we rigged up our outfits I glanced 
frequently at the water. It was still 


too dark to detect anything below the 
surface save an occasional weed bed, 
but we could tell that small trout were 
taking floating insects around the shal- 
lows. 
Suddenly there was a rising of small 
Continued on pade 67) 
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JUNGLE TROPHIES 
COME HARD «, a.xcasreccow 


WILIGHT—-three tigers close at hand—-I swaying like a 
bobolink on a reed in a flimsy machan or lookout plat- 


form contrived of three saplings tied together, each of 


which was hardly thicker than a cane fishing pole! Love 
of adventure can lead you into strange and fearsome places. 
It also can squeeze you with remorseless grip. So, when you 
find yourself in such a spot as I was in, on the faraway island 
of Sumatra, before the present war, you can’t help thinking 
that a seat within an armored car, with a machine gun handy, 
would be a whole lot easier on the nerves 
When the Seventy-fourth Congress adjourned, for the first 
time in nearly forty years of public life I felt myself a free 
man—-free to do what always I had wanted to do, travel and 
hunt. Those forty years included a long period as solicitor 
general in Georgia and several terms in Congress. That had 
left no time for sufficiently extensive travel. Nothing could be 
clearer than this, that if I wanted to make my dream come 
true I'd better hurry up about it, or it would be too late. Age 
would soon catch up with me. I had hunted our Georgia game 
animals and birds even since I was a little lad. Now I wished 
to try my luck on the bigger, fiercer game animals.of the 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
BOB KUHN 


EVEN AFTER SEVERAL TERMS IN CONGRESS, 
THE AUTHOR CRAVED EXCITEMENT, AND HE 
FOUND IT—HUNTING TIGERS IN SUMATRA 


world, and among them Stripes, the tiger, bulked large. 

So, at the age of sixty-one, the urge for adventure had 
brought me to the steaming jungles of Sumatra—since in- 
vaded by the Japs. As for guns, I'd left mine at home 
They're awkward to cart around the world with you, and I 
understood that the guides and outfitters who cater to for- 
eign sportsmen could fix you up with about everything ex- 
cept a toothbrush and personal clothing. Therefore I traveled 
light. 

Northwestern Sumatra is the land of the Achinese. They 
are of Malay blood, but small and darker than the parent 
stock. Their houses are perched on piles, and stand within a 
fenced inclosure. Pigs, poultry, and other domestic animals 
find shelter beneath the houses, so there is a barnyard smell 
about everything. The Achinese chew the betel nut, with 
consequence that their teeth, to Western eyes, are repulsive- 
ly stained. The men are farmers in a small way, and their 
women sometimes are skilled weavers. Altogether I found 
them interesting and rather amiable people. 

Lofty mountain ranges run like a backbone the full length 
of the island. It is a fourteen-mile drive from Balawan Dali, 
the port for Medan, to the latter place, from which I started 
for my tiger hunt. The Dutch had built fine highways on the 
island, and it was by automobile, with a native driver, that 
Salve, the Indian guide whom I hired, and I set out from 
Medan. When I was there this charming town strongly 
showed the Dutch influence, with white stucco houses and 
red roofs. The lawns are very green and well kept. 

The only gun I was able to borrow or hire was a double- 
barrel 16 gauge shotgun of European make and doubtful 
efficiency. For loads I depended upon buckshot in one barrel 
and solid ball in the other. Salve had a Mauser rifle. Thus 
neither of us had a firearm with sufficient shocking power to 
stop a large game animal in its tracks. 

It is practically impossible to come across a tiger in the 
open. Bait is necessary, all the more because rank grasses 
grow wherever the forest is sufficiently open. At a village, 
therefore, we bought a quarter of beef to serve as bait. My 
guide built a machan in a tree, and for two days and nights 
we watched in vain for a tiger. So we moved on about fifty 
miles, where the headman of a village told us that tigers re- 
cently had made several kills in that vicinity. 


HESE kills were beyond a river, over which the only pas- 
va was by a bamboo suspension bridge for foot travelers 
The car had to be left here, so we hired a porter to carry 
our limited luggage. A torrential downpour drenched us to 
the skin, despite improvised umbrellas of elephant-ear palm 
leaves. In two hours we reached the first kill, a young cow 
partly eaten and still fresh. That looked good. Not so good 
was the fact that there was no suitable tree near enough to 
serve as a site for our machan. 

By now it was getting dark, and this was no place to dally 


Salve fumbled at the flash- ; 
light attached to his rifle, in, 


at that hour; for tigers return to their kills. We found 
shelter for the night in a native village a mile or so distant. 








then took aim. "Wait!" | said 
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[ slept on the pole floor of one of the huts, which was about 
as comfortable as sleeping on a pile of rails. But as every 
night was rainy and cold, the shelter was welcome. 

My guide argued that it would be well to build a scaffold 
near the carcass of the cow, but after a long palaver with him 
and the natives, and examination of the ground in broad day- 
light, that scheme didn’t jell with me. I insisted that we 
should go on and investigate another kill, said by the natives 
to be across a river and about three miles distant. To get 
there we had to wade the river and several other streams, so 
it was noon by the time we reached that second kill. Then 
several natives had to be sent back to bring up our scanty 
stock of food. 

While waiting for them we hastily built a machan in a tree 
about twenty paces from the carcass. This particular cow 
had been partly eaten by a tiger which, from } is tracks, was 
a pretty large one. There was little doubt that he would come 
back to it, and at last it really seemed as though our luck had 
turned. We had eaten nothing since morning, and now waited 
impatiently for the natives to return with our provisions. But 
it was almost night before they showed up, as they had had 
delays along the way. While Salve and I ate, I had one of 
the natives carry two topcoats to our lookout in the tree, as 
the night air there was cool and damp. 


HAD finished eating, and was drinking the liquid in a green 

coconut—the only safe drinking water in the jungle—-when 
the native who had been sent with the coats came rushing 
back, gesticulating wildly, and with eyes fairly popping from 
his head. It took no knowledge of his language to know that 
he was crying “Tiger! Tiger!” 

I looked for Salve. He had disappeared into the shade of the 
palms. Dropping my coconut, I grabbed my gun and ran to 
our platform. Salve already was there, climbing up to it, and 
[ followed him. The grass around the cow was high, and for 
a moment the tiger could not be seen. As I strained my eyes 
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| saw the great beast clearly, his broad head and awesome yellow stripes. He stood over the cow carcass, less than fifty feet away 





to pierce the gloom, my heart pounding from my run and 
climb, the tall grass parted, and there, less than fifty feet 
away, I could see in the twilight the form of the gigantic cat. 
Salve fumbled at the flashlight attached to his rifle, and 
took aim. 

“Wait!” I whispered 


UT Salve didn't wait. The sight of the tiger had set him 
B off like water poured on a Seidlitz powder. For a moment 
I saw the great beast clearly, his broad head and awesome 
stripes and lashing tail. Then Salve's rifle cracked. A 
yellow streak passed between me and the nearest tree, and I 
fired both barrels as it passed. But the tiger kept on going. 
Thoroughly disgusted with my guide, I turned on him. 

“Why didn't you wait?” I demanded. “You shot too soon. 
You missed him. Why didn’t you give me a chance?” 

All Salve did was shrug his shoulders. The trouble was 
that the Mauser was not powerful enough to put a tiger 
down for keeps at once with one bullet, however well aimed. 
(That was proved two days later, when the natives brought 
in the skin from that tiger of ours, whose body they had 
found some distance away from the platform. Salve hadn't 
missed after all!) I thought perhaps a good night’s sleep 
would buck me up enough to continue our hunt, but when 
I awoke the next morning I was still sore, physically and 
mentally. 

“This hunt is over,’’ I told Salve. ‘‘We’ll never have an- 
other chance as good as that. You’ve messed things up, so 
now we’re going back to Medan.” 

We packed our equipment and set out on the long hike 
back to the car. By this time my heavy, wet shoes had 
rubbed about half the skin from my feet, and they were as 
sore aMboils. Too, the leeches and insects had done a good 
job on me wherever the skin was exposed. Now I hobbled 
rather than walked. We had gone only about three miles 
when a native overtook us to say that he’d found another 
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newly killed cow, several miles distant. 
With Salve as interpreter, I pumped 
the native fer details, for I didn’t care 
to go em another futile chase. But the 
native’s story was so encouraging that 
I finally determined to investigate. Af- 
ter all, to come that far and then go 
back without getting a decent shot* 
would make this hunt memorable only 
for its disappointments and physical 
discomforts. And just about then, some- 
how, my feet seemed a little less sore! 


ACK at this native’s village the head- 
man showed me an easily followed 
trail, that began in a coconut grove at 


the edge of the jungle. The cow had 
been attacked and killed two or three 


days before, and had been dragged by 
the tiger for about half a mile. The 
headman led me along this trail until 
within about 100 yards of the carcass. 
Then, after looking anxiously about 
him, he resigned the leadership to me. 
I didn’t blame him at all. He was un- 
armed, for the Dutch forbade firearms 
to the natives, and the jungle was al- 
most impenetrably thick. So, deep in 


the thick, dark jungle I came to the 
cow, a large one, and partly consumed. 
tiger 


There was no doubt that the 
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would return—but where was there a 
tree large enough to hold a platform, 
yet near enough to the tiger’s kill? 

There were three saplings, rather 
close together, and each about the thick- 
ness of my wrist. The only thing in 
favor of them as a site for a machan 
was that they stood in just the right 
spot for shooting down on the tiger 
when it came to the carcass. It seemed 
possible that if they were tied together 
properly, and braced, they’d support my 
weight on a narrow seat. I'd have to be 
alone. There was no room for Salve. I 
didn’t care to speculate on what would 
happen if the tiger attacked me while 
I was on my perch. In the first place 
my seat couldn’t be high up. Further- 
more, any tiger above the young-cub 
age that couldn’t tear down those sap- 
lings with one or two swipes of the 
paws could never hold up his head in 
tigerland. 


HE natives with their big knives 

made short work of constructing the 
platform, cutting large sticks and using 
bark and vines for the lashings. I was 
interested to see how noiselessly they 
worked, and how much on the alert they 
were. They surely were intent on get- 
ting me fixed up and 
then removing them- 
selves from that vi- 
cinity just as quickly 
as they could. But I 
was so new at this 
tiger-hunting game 
that their industry 
was what impressed 
me rather than the 
reason for it. 

Meanwhile I rested 
my sore feet by sit- 
ting on a fallen palm, 
drank my last can of 
milk, and ate my last 


With one tremendous bound the 
mother cleared the bushes and 
flashed on by my flimsy perch 


dozen soda crackers. This very light 
snack would have to do me for the next 
fifteen hours, for I never ate anything 
that had been handled by the natives 
So I kept my health. 


T WAS 2:45 p.m. when at last I 

climbed up to my little platform only 
ten or twelve feet above the ground. I 
was within easy reach of a tiger’s leap, 
but that wasn’t all. The platform 
swayed with every breeze. I was struck 
with the thought that should a good 
strong wind blow I stood a fine chance 
of being catapulted from my frail perch 
like a pebble from a sling shot. I told 
Salve and the natives to wait at the 
edge of the jungle, but neglected to di- 
rect them when to return. They left 
with evident relief. The natives knew, 
but had not told me, that not one but 
three tigers were in on that kill—a 
mother and two almost fully grown 
cubs. 

It’s risky enough to interfere with 
one tiger when he is at his kill. But a 
mother and cubs of that age are much 
worse. She is not only teaching them 
but showing them how to kill. And I 
would make a good example. Blissful in 
my ignorance, I sat and enjoyed my 
rock-a-bye-baby situation until nearly 
6 p.m. There was only one thing to give 
a sour taste to my pleasure, and that 
was the inadequate shotgun I had. 

The jungle was silent except for the 
drone of myriad green flies covering the 
carcass. I wondered how long my stom- 
ach could stand the stench of that cow. 
It would be impossible to see the tiger 
approach, the cover was so dense, but 
for a yard around the carcass the brush 
had been flattened by feeding carni- 
vores. It did not seem possible that so 
large an animal as a tiger could come 
through that cover without being heard, 

(Continued on page 97) 
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st I ERE is a patriotic project that should appeal to 
omy American sportsmen and sportsmen’s clubs 
a. 1 everywhere—teaching fly tying to wounded 
oe service men who are convalescing in our hospitals. 
orm This is not merely a pleasant pastime for the patients 
pack ie surgeons recommend it as an ideal way to regain 
pood muscular coérdination after injury. 

— The pictures on this page show the class which Paul 
eh Young, angling authority, teaches at the Marine Hospi- 
told tal, Detroit, Mich. Similar classes are conducted at 
the Fort Custer by volunteers from the Scientific Anglers 
| - Club, Kalamazoo, Mich; at the Halloran Hospital, Sta- 
yong ten Island, N. Y.; Forest Glen (Md.) Hospital; and 
ee the Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

but 
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wn \ 2 @ "First pick out good 

hackles,” is Young's 

: “s advice to this coast 

— guardsman, who wished 

te + for flies when he was 

uch ‘ , 4 hy, * on duty in Greenland 
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the A sergeant gets acquainted with the sample case, above; then, being 
the a beginner, he'll try a streamer fly. Below, Young and a Red Cross 


"Gray Lady" watch a group at work. The pupils quickly become expert 





















Say, what's the matter with that guy? All 
equipped for fishing and 100 yards from a 
trout stream—yet there he stands fiddling in 
his pockets. Maybe he forgot his watch or his 
money. But who cares about them while fishing? 


} 






6 Boy, that gent knows his pat- 

terns. Take a look at that hat- 
band. If those aren't choice flies, 
then my name is Izaak Walton 





So you're casting at last. Good 
luck, old-timer! A resourceful 
fellow like you surely deserves it 
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MYSTERY ix the MEADOW 


THE STRANGE DOINGS OF A FLY FISHERMAN 
AS OBSERVED THROUGH A 29X TELESCOPE 


’ j pad , ‘¥ “2 ~ 
2 | give up! Picking flowers! What's the big 3 Huh! Just look at him now. Guess he didn't 
idea, feller? What are you doing with all come out to fish at all. Why would he take 
that fishing gear if you just want a bouquet? time to mend a sock or garter with trout near by? 








4 What next? If you don't do more useless 
Say, don't you know the trout are jumping got his flies, and is making one out of flower 


Well, doggone! He's not nuts. He just for 


out of the water, almost begging to be caught? _—petals and that thread he pulled off his sock 
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PACIFIC. Two Army sergeants take advantage of a lull in action NEW CALEDONIA. Deer are so abundant that venison the soldiers 
against the Jap aggressors to fish from the stern of a landing craft. supply is almost an Army staple. They hunt on foot, with native 
Wonder if the fish see through that camouflage of theirs? dogs; but they ride out and back, and pack in the meat, by jeep 


AROUND THE ” J 
LOBE = i 


WITH OUR 
BOYS’ 


O MATTER where they’re stationed, 
sportsmen in our armed forces like —_ 
to practice the pastimes they en- FF 
joyed in time of peace. Wetting a line 
thousands of ies tae home, or hunting ALEUTIANS. Mrs. Murphy, the 
whether for strange or for strangely = and Fritz, the fox—adopted as 
aie - : pets at a naval operating base on 
familiar game—they forget the grim reali Mediek telend. off the coast of 


Air Force, with a silver pheasant he bagged. : , , , 
Having no shotgun, he had to pass up ducks. ties of war. There’s sport of some kind to Alaska—help both officers and men 
-y find it. while away many a lonely hour 


He also saw wild pigs, mouse deer, leopards be had most everywhere, and the} 


CHINA. Staff Serg. Raymond Keyser, 14th 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Saving real ammunition 
for use on Japs, marines 
in this area have taken 
to the sport of bagging 
bats with sling shots. 
Here's proof that their 
aim is deadly—as the 
enemy too has found out 


NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


Five curious Irish lads 
look on as Pvt. Robert 
S. Disenbach, from St. 
Louis, Mo., tries his luck 
in a stream near his 
Army camp in Ireland 
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SERVICE MEN LEARN ABOUT SNAKES 


O ACQUAINT service men with 
some of the snakes they are likely 
to come in contact with at training 
camps and, later, on the fighting fronts, 
Clyde Gordon, director of the Staten 
Island (N. Y.) Zoo, brought some of his 
scaly charges to the Island’s USO can- 
teen. There he told about their habits 
and their habitats, put them through 
their paces, explained the precautions 
to be taken in snake-infested areas, and 
demonstrated first aid for snake bite 
Although less than 200 of the world’s 
2,400 kinds of snakes are dangerous to 
man, in a global war it is highly im- 
portant that our armed forces be able 
to recognize such bad actors as the 
Russell viper of India and Malaysia, 
the deadly yet innocent-appearing mam- 
ba of Africa, and the dreaded death 
adder and tiger snake of Australia. 


Clyde Gordon shows the boys (and girls) a poisonous copperhead. This snake, pale brown with 
darker brown splotches, is extremely difficult for even keen eyes to detect among dried leaves 
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For snake bite, the suction cup is a To overcome any fear they may have, Gordon has the His lecture over, Gordon leaves the canteen 
first-aid must; and here the service boys handle a harmless indigo snake. Glossy black, with volunteers carrying his squirming pets. 
men are being taught how to use one it is also known as the gopher or blue bull snake Note how gingerly they are holding the bags 


WAR WORKER DESIGNS AMPHIBIOUS FISHING BOAT 


Spare-time fishing presents no problem to Charles F. Hibert, research worker at the 
San Diego, Calif., plant of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., for he has designed 
and built a boat for the job. At left, Hibert fastens the boat to his car. And below, 
with its retractable landing gear lowered, he simply tows it to the Pacific and 
pushes it in—entirely a one-man operation. Note resemblance of hull to an airplane 
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MAKES COMBAT KNIVES 
FOR OUR FIGHTING MEN 


For two years Frank Jordon, 


turned out knives in his 


for the men of our armed forces. Steel 
used for the 7'/2-inch blades comes from 
heavy saws 


outworn butcher knives and 


< a 


22'S STILL BEIN 





spare time 


RUSTIC ‘‘LAZY SUSAN” 


This practical outdoor dining table has 
a revolving centerpiece—made from an 
old wagon wheel. Table top and bench 
are hexagonal. A splendid novelty, this, 
for a permanent camp—and easily built 
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who served 
with both Army and Navy and now works 
in an Akron, Ohio, rubber factory, has 





Sell your outdoor photos to 
us! Mail ‘em, with captions 


and return postage, to our 


Picture Editor. 


paid good rates for any we 
can use—and we use a lot! 
Sets of pictures that tell a 
story are good bets. 


through your album today! 


You will 
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G MADE! 


But they're for the armed forces. Here, at 
Remington's Bridgeport (€onn.) plant, the lit- 
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tle cartridges are manufactured by the billions 





FISHHOOKS FOR THE ALEUTIAN THEATER! 


EP, 175,000 of ‘em, 
Yi these 22,000 pack- 
ages, are on their way 
to Red Cross headquar- 
ters at Kodiak, Alaska, 
to provide food and 
sport for service men. 
The hooks, contributed 
by South Bend Bait 
Company, are being 
looked over by two Red 
Cross workers and Al 
Eminger, of the USNR 
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COLLAPSIBLE BOILING POT 





U. S. flyers and medical personnel now carry this 
asbestos bucket. Designed for emergency cooking 
or sterilizing instruments, the fabric utensil may 
become highly popular with postwar campers 

























TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 


HOW WE SAVED THE DUCHESS 
By ARMOND VAN PELT, New York City 


This Happened fo Me / 





WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 














Ke HERE HAD BEEN MANY COMPLAINTS FROM Hf TART J 
THE MEMBERS OF OUR YACHT CLUB ABOUT THE - - : Saf 
OUR EXTREMELY SHORT FINISH LINE. / . 7 nt 





THE RACE COMMITTEE SEEMED RELUCTANT 
TO DO ANYTHING AGOUT IT UNTIL A STORM 
ALMOST TURNED THE FLEET UPSIDE DOWN. 

ON THIS SULTRY DAY, WE WERE MAKING 
STAR Samana READY FOR THE RACE . 
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iTS NO USE, 
SHE WONT COME 
ABOUT. 
ONLY CHANCE- 
AER SAIL THROUGH 


THE PIER! 
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FROM ARCTIC BLASTS TO SWELTERING 
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TROPIC HEAT 














UR fighting men wouldn't give a nickel for equipment that let them down 
/ when the going got tough! The Evinrudes that serve on battle fronts around 
2 the world must take things as they come. .. must keep driving steadily along regard- 
less of fantastic extremes of climate and the rigorous demands of combat operations. 














Evinrudes were ready for such service! Long before war threatened they were 
“in training” for rugged assignments, anywhere. From polar icecap to humid jungles, 
Evinrudes have been covering the remote waters of the world for more than 30 years! 












1 Jungle Ambulance! Over jungle trails, miles are measured 2 Crew Carries Boat — and motor! So light are the Army’s 
in endless hours of labored, painful progress. But here an Storm Boats that their crews can readily carry them and 
Evinrude- powered small boat helps give wounded jungle their powerful motors, Underway, they “plane” like racers, can 


fighters fast and merciful transport from front lines to the base. be “crash-landed” on beaches completely clear of the water. 
















| On Rubber Boats, as on many other types of craft, outboards 4 No New Evinrudes for pleasure use until they are no 

are the only practical motors! Evinrudes power many sizes longer needed by our fighting forces. Then they will be 
of rubber hulls, from this small Navy utility boat to large re- available again . . . new peacetime Evinrudes . . . the finest you 
arming and landing boats with a load capacity of several tons, have ever enjoyed! EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wis. 












EVERY DOLLAR YOU INVEST HELPS SPEED VICTORY ... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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FISHING SEASONS FOR 1944 


Here’s a listing of the various open dates set by the states 
and provinces, condensed from available official regulations 
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METROPOLITAN MOMENTS . . . . « by Peter Arno 


season 


season* 


‘*By Gad, sir! Horsewhipping’s too good for a man who’d snitch my 


own personal Old Fashioned made with Calvert Reserve!”’ 


I YOU promise not to snitch, we'll let gredients in a mixed drink. And when its 


you in on the mellow secret of a Calvert _ rare “‘soft”’ flavor steals across your taste 


Reserve Old Fashioned. You see, this buds—oh, doy! Yes,inthese daysof whiskey 
whiskey has the knack of blending with—  shortage*, Calvert Reserve is more than 
rather than overpowering—the other in- ever “the choicest you can drink or serve.” 
* Calvert has distilled only war 


alcohol since October 8, 1942 Calvert Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits 














Drag Can Spoil Your Fishing 


ROUT are rising on the far side of 

the current, an easy cast distant. 

Being a reasonably skillful caster 

you put your dry fly over that spot 
with the utmost confidence that you'll 
raise a fish. The fly alights so delicately 
and seems to float so naturally that you 
mentally congratulate yourself. An ex- 
perienced angler, crouched behind you 
and thus watching from your angle, says 
“That’s swell—perfect!” and you glow 
from the compliment. 

But nothing happens. You think sure- 
ly you'll get a rise with your next cast, 
and the old-timer who is_ watching 
thinks the same. But still nothing hap- 
pens. Failure follows each of the many 
succeeding casts. It is very depressing. 
Half an hour later perhaps you still are 
trying, if you haven’t put the fish down. 
The experienced fisherman who was 
watching you has left to try his luck 
elsewhere, doubtless in some location 
where “selective” trout never have both- 
ered him. 

Meanwhile, no doubt, you have 
changed flies many times. It is natural 
to blame the fly or lure for failure. You 
also may blame your leader, if it is a bit 
heavy. But if, after you have put on the 
lightest leader that is practical, you still 
fail to get a rise, then probably you turn 
again to the wrong-fly supposition. You 
are convinced that those particular fish 
are so selective to some special natural 
fly that no artificial possibly could inter- 
est them. 

Perhaps your diagnosis is correct. 
Everyone has had experiences of this 
sort for which no other explanation 
seems to suffice. But there might be 
another reason—drag, that troublesome 
bugbear of fly fishing. On this particular 
occasion perhaps the drag has been too 
slight to detect, especially if the water 
glistens in such a way that it hides tell- 
tail wrinkles that would show your fly 
to be floating differently than it would 
if it were unattached to leader and line. 

Such undetected drags cause many a 
disappointment; for, not being detected, 
nothing is done to remedy the situation. 
If you knew there was a drag, and could 
correct it, you might find out that the 
fly you had on at the start is perfectly 
satisfactory to the fish. 

For many years I always had blamed 
my lack of success under. such condi- 
tions on not having the right fly. But 
one day, while watching a friend fish 
such a place after I had given it up in 
despair, I started to cross the stream to 
look at the fly from a different angle. 
I didn’t get to the other side. On the way 
over I paused to look and saw clearly 
that my friend’s fly was dragging—only 
slightly, it is true, but probably quite 
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enough to tell the fish that it was a 
fraud. 

The fault was corrected by casting a 
loose line and by making a slight change 
in the casting position. Just as soon as 
the fly began to float as a natural insect, 
the trout at once rose to it. It didn’t 
make much difference what pattern we 
used provided it somewhat resembled 
the natural hatch. These fish, then, were 
not at all choosy about patterns, but 
they were extremely fussy about the way 
the fly floated. 

That experience was an eye opener to 
me, and it had a surprising effect on my 
fly fishing, especially for trout that were 
supposedly selective. Instead of always 
blaming failures on the patterns used, 
now I began to question the way I pre- 
sented the fly. True, in some instances 
there could be no doubt that a particular 
fly was required—where size, color, 
shape, or all three were wrong—but in 
most I discovered that the fly itself was 
not at fault. 

For instance, on one occasion I had 
been trying to take some very good fish 
which were rising steadily in a patch of 
swirling current. Because drag was most 
troublesome I had tried fishing the water 
from all angles and had used both slack 
and curved casts. Finally I hit upon a 
spot and a method which seemed good, 
and so far as I could tell the fly per- 
formed perfectly. However, results still 
were lacking, though I kept changing 
patterns until my patience was ex- 
hausted. 

Suddenly it occurred to me to find out 
whether they’d take an artificial un- 
attached to a line. So, going above the 
fish, I began to drop upon the water the 
same patterns I’d been fishing with. 
I sacrificed six different flies to the ex- 
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periment—and to my surprise the fish 
took them all! 

However, I never was able to take 
any of those fish on a dry fly when they 
were feeding in that particular current 
though I had some success with buck- 
tails and wet flies. Evidently my casting 
and delivery failed to overcome the drag 
there, though I couldn’t see just what 
was wrong. One thing is sure: Had I 
left those fish without trying them with 
the unattached flies, I'd still be thinking 
that their refusal to take was due to my 
not having used the right pattern. 

Drag is most noticeable when fly, 
leader, and line fall on water of different 
speeds. When they all fall on water of 
the same speed there isn’t any drag to 
combat. Also, if only the line should 
fall on water of different speed from fly 
and leader, then you'll get a little na- 
tural float before the drag takes effect. 
It is when you're fishing to the far 
side of the current that you have the 
most trouble. 

Let us assume that you have just 
made a cast among some trout that are 
rising on the far side of a riffle, where 
the speed of the current is slight. You 
make a perfectly straight cast; the fly 
alights just where it should. Since leader 
and line fall on much faster water the 
fly is at once pulled along in a very 
strange manner, compared with that of 
a natural floating fly. The performance 
of fly, line, and leader is subject to con- 
siderable variation, being determined by 
the ratio between the speed of the cur- 
rent and the speed of the water upon 
which the fly lands. If the difference in 
speed is not too great it may be overcome 
by throwing a slack line—the very cast a 
beginner strives mightily to overcome, 
in his efforts to master a straight-line 
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@ The snow may be flying merrily before this plump 
catch becomes the centerpiece of a memorable fish 
dinner. For this fisherman believes in combining good 
sport with good food conservation, good patriotism. 


Yes, those beauties are headed for a Deepfreeze, to be 
quick-frozen, preserved and conserved. 


If you now own a Deepfreeze, you know how it serves 
the sportsman in an America at war... how Deepfreeze 
quick-freezes, conserves and deliciously preserves fish and 
game... how Deepfreeze helps stretch your food supply, 
and the Nation’s. 


Did you know that this country’s annual kill o 
135,000,000 pounds of game and fish is sufficient to feed 
an army of 5,000,000 men for more than 77 days > 


Of course, wartime restrictions make Deepfreeze avail 
able today only under restricted conditions. But there'll 
be no limitations to prevent your enjoying a Deepfreeze 
in the victorious tomorrow that’s coming. 

Here’s just one more good reason for investing in War 
Bonds—now! And when the time comes—be sure you see 
Deepfreeze before you purchase any Frozen Food Cabinet 


SEND 10¢ FOR NEW 32-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 


LET giving complete instructions in simple, 









non-technical language on how Deepfreeze 
onserves food. Latest information from 







Government sources and technical bulletins. 
Learn now how to live better for less. Edition 
limited. Write today! 











Cartridge cases, airplane nose and 
tail gun turrets, blood desiccating 
nits and industrial freezing equip 
the war products 

uc Corporation 1s 
id to be making to help speed 
nal victory 


Deepfreeze 


TRAL ARK Ff 


MADE ONLY BY 
MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Deepfreeze Division: 2352 Davis Street, North Chicago, Illinois 
Main Plant: Detroit, Michigan; Canadian Plant: Walkerville, Ontario 
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---and they’ll taste just as good as they look... 


NEXT NOVEMBER!” 
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Doe Men 
Whe Really 
G Knew ¢ Piper 





PIPES HAVE GONE TO 
THE FRONT, TOO! 


Much of the Royalton Pipe produc- 
tion is now going to men in the 
armed services. So if your dealer 
is short of Royaltons please bear in 
mind that the needs of our fighting 
men come first . . . We look forward 
to the time when they'll come home 
and plenty of fine Royaltons will 


be waiting for them—and for you. 


yo FAMILY 


Keyl @ 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS INC. Ozone Pk , N. Y. 





delivery, which he knows is preferred. 

Now the perfect cast is unsuited to 
many fishing conditions, and in particu- 
lar to a cross-current cast when you are 
trying to avoid drag. This probably will 
make you throw your hands up _in de- 
spair. You're likely to say, if you're fairly 
new at the sport, “Here I’ve just got so 
I can make a perfect cast, and now this 
fellow tells me I’m all wrong.” 

It’s nothing to be upset about. It is 
necessary to master the straight-line 
cast so that you'll learn to feel in- 
stinctively the rhythm necessary in all 
fly casting. Only then can you make con- 
trolled imperfect casts; only then can 
you ignore with impunity the rules for 
making a perfect cast. I assure you that 
those rules are often scandalously vio- 
lated, of necessity, in actual fishing 
practice. 

A slack-line cast causes the line to fall 
on the water in a wavering rather than 
a straight line. While there are several 
ways to accomplish this, two are per- 
haps the easiest to master. In the first 
you cast as when making a straight- 
line cast, but aiming high at a point 
some distance in the air above your 
objective. If such a cast is made with 
vigor, so that the power directed for- 
ward is expended while in the air, this 
will cause the line to recoil and fall to 
the water in curves. 

The other way to get this effect is to 
check the line as it is falling during the 
forward stroke of the cast. This check 
is made by drawing the rod back toward 
the body. In either of these casts you 
must use enough extra line to allow for 
the necessary curves or slack between 
you and the spot on which you wish the 
fly to fall. 

My experience has led me to consider 
one rule very important: Whenever you 
have trouble in getting a fish to rise 
consider drag as a possible cause of 
failure, and do what you can to eliminate 
it. Do this even though you feel certain 
that drag is not the trouble. Do it 
whether you are casting over rising fish 
or over water where you feel fish should 
be, even though you can’t see any 
moving. 

An experience I had on the Gallatin 
River in Montana is a case in point. The 
pool was a fair-size one, starting at a 
right-angle bend of the stream _ into 
which the water rushed, turned, and then 
straightened out. In general the tongue 
of the main current ran close to the 
right bank as you looked upstream, 
sometimes almost touching it, and at 
other times swerving out a foot or two. 
The left bank was a sandy sloping shore 
extending out into the water, and deepen- 
ing at the edge of the current 

There were numerous indications that 
all fishermen fished the pool from that 
side. This was a natural thing to do, 
for it was an easy place to fish from. It 
made possible a perfect float for the fly 
out as far as the midcurrent, without 
need of slack line, and there was nothing 
to bother you on the backcast. 

When first I fished that pool a few 
trout were rising along the left side of 
the current tongue. Fishing just as all 
the other fishermen had done I took 
four trout, approximately at the points 
marked 1, 2, 3, and 4 on the diagram. 
These fish were all keepers, though 
rather small 

However, between the current tongue 
and the right bank, which was several 
feet high and undermined, was a strip 
of slow-moving water, just the sort of 
place which harbors good trout. I fished 
that strip, but found I could never ob- 
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tain more than a couple of inches o 
natural float before visible drag set ir 
and I couldn’t get a rise. Neither did 
see a fish rise to a natural on tha 
particular water, so I assumed tha 
either there were no fish there, or els 
they were not feeding. 

But I kept thinking about that po 
after I'd left it. It was the bestalookin; 
hole along that entire stretch gf} rive 
and I couldn’t feel satisfied with wha 
I'd accomplished there. So I went bac 
and tried again, fishing as before fro: 
the easy left side. This time, howeve1 
only one small fish rose in the eddy 
the left of the bend. As before I couldn 
get a rise in that alluring space betwee: 
the current and the far bank Being 
confident that there were fish on tha 
side, and also being reasonably certair 
that the vexatious drag was making it 
impossible to raise the fish, I decided ti 
try fishing from the right bank 

It was a mean place to cast from 
brushy and rough, and I had to get dow: 
on my knees and keep away from the 
edge so that the fish below couldn’t see 
me But only a very short cast was 
needed, and the fly floated perfectly 
with no line and only a part of the 
leader touching the water The fly 
floated so cockily and naturally, I was 
sure something would happen. It did 
I took five fish, one at A, another at B 
two between C and D, and one at E 
These were all good, average-size fish 





“‘When next you thank God for mak- 
ing you American, think what is yours 
because of this blessing. Think espe 
cially of that wonderful gift, the great 
American outdoors with its treasure of 
wildlife. ... You are a part owner of 
this living wealth. Yours are the rights 
and obligations that come with owner- 
ship.“’—William J. 
Secretary, Texas Game, Fish & Oyster 


Tucker, Executive 


Commission. 


Today, in wartime, we anglers must 
prove that we are deserving of this 


trust. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel that there will be 


no chance of using it this year. 





for the stream, much larger than those I 
had taken from the opposite side of. the 
current 

There was no fancy fishing involved in 
this. Anyone could have done the same 
All I did was to fish from a positior 
where it was possible to cast a short line 
and to get a perfect float. Whenever you 
can achieve this combination, and the 
fish are there, you're sure to get rises if 
the fish will rise at all. Of course you 
mustn't scare the fish. That is a basic 
rule which must always be followed. 

As I look back over the years, I can 
recall hundreds of experiences where 
elimination of drag in one way or an 
other has brought me success. So get 
drag conscious. and your score will im- 
prove Ra ! Be Jman 
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The Old Home Town 


sure has changed since they introduced 
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185 The livery stable—village gossip 

spot and the place where they 
wrangled for the newest buggy and 
liveliest team to take a “spin” through 
town—in the days when Corby’s first 
began to be known as a fine whiskey. 









190 Down by the town depot there 

was always something doing 
as folks gathered at train time to wel- 
come returning travelers. Two hundred 
miles from home was adventurous 
travel in the days when Corby’s reached 
its 42nd year of whiskey fame. 






194 Planes arrive and depart from 
the airport, carrying military 
and civilian passengers across the conti- 
nent in a day or night, but we scarcely 
note their passing in a busy wartime 
nation. And Corby’s reaches its 86th 
year as an honored whiskey name. 
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CANAIDIAN NANIE 
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BLENDED WHISKEY 


JAS. BARCLAY & CO MITE 
PEORIA NOS 






PRODUCED IN U.S.A. under the direct 


supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 


Today, we are urged to limit travel to wartime 
necessity. And Corby’s distilleries devote their out- 
put toalcohol for warchemicals. Youwill occasion- 
ally find reserve supplies of this whiskey with the Bock sh 
grand old Canadian name in stock. That is your pro 
opportunity to buy a “sample” pint of this light, 
a ee BUY 

sociable blend. An occasional “sampling” of Corby’s 

: AN \ WAR BONDS 
now may grow to lasting preference after victory! 








86 Proof —68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits Jas Barclay & Co, ltd Peoria, Ill 








Now... He Shoots For Freedom 


Life began at ten for Bill, strutting out with his first Winchester and a i 
pocketful of Western Super-X long range .22’s! Sure those two big leap- 
ing jackrabbits caught him ‘‘flat-footed’’, but it didn’t matter! He’d do 
better next time—and he did. 
- Today, instead of shooting for fun, Bill is shooting for Freedom—and Performance Made These Names Famous: 


doing a great job of it. Out on the training ranges, and in the front lines Super-X — Xpert — Silvertip 

i y 2 Pe ca yf 1p > - j iO S yf > ike i é € -j y = n ‘ . - 
getting the range f the enemy milli ns ¢ f men like Bill are making good ine Seite aiiitc Hiei Die Hite: casi Mitel, 
use of the military cartridges Western is producing for them. ammunition was earned by outstanding perform- 


ance. Hunters long have recognized that these names 


They know how Western ammunition shoots and are looking forward to yng for the highest Pala sce ag ger ge 
the days when théy can hunt game in peaceful fields and woods at home, and cartridges. When sporting ammunition can 
with Western Super-X and Xpert ammunition Pat Western Cartridge again be manufactured, you can expect the same 


‘ . . . fine performance that made Western the World 
‘ r Bact | . 
Company, East Alton, Lllinois. Paacunis Acndnidiie, 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 
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| keeping the bream population down. 





Are Flies Patented? 


Question: I have been selling (wholesale and 
retail) bugs and flies for trout and bass. Many 
f the patterns are original; others are not. Am 
I infringing on patent rights by manufactur- 
ing and selling these flies, or can I legally make 
all flies described in books on fly tying? Also, 
can I legally sell snelled hooks (buying the 
hooks and snelling them)?—W. N. F., N. Mex. 


Answer: There are few patents on flies, and 
they apply only to the hook. Anyone can make 
and sell any standard: fly pattern, either wet, 
iry, streamer, or bucktail. However, every 
maker of flies must pay an excise tax (10 per- 
cent of the selling price) on all he sells. This 
must be paid to the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue once a month. 

As far as I know, there are no restrictions on 
snelling hooks for resale, either from the tax or 
the patent standpoint. The excise applies to 
flies, rods, reels, creels, fly boxes, and all simi- 
lr merchandise, but does not apply to hooks, 
leaders (Nylon or gut), etc. However, should a 
fly be made on a snelled hook it would consti- 
tute a lure, and be taxable.—R. B. 


Refinishing Line 


Question: Last October I had a fine week of 
steelhead fishing on the Rogue River in Oregon, 
marred only by a little trouble caused by bad 
finish on my lines. If I were not very careful 
they would stick and pile up at the stripping 
guide. Since I am unable to get new lines now, 
could you tell me how to put a hard finish on my 
present ones?—F. A. B., Calif. 


Answer: If the line isn't too bad, rubbing it 
with paraffin might help. Melt the paraffin to 
apply it, then rub, and rub some more. If this 
joesn’t work, try graphite. Although this latter 
is messy, it does make a line shoot.—R. B. 


Bass vs. Bream 


Question: About seven years ago I built a 
jeep fish pond, four acres in size. Since it was 
built on a fertile bottom almost every kind of 
vegetation grows in it—cat-tails, willows, and 
many species of water plants. Moss has now 
spread over the bottom of the pond also. The 
vond always has plenty of fresh running water, 
being supplied by seven springs. I stocked it 
with bream, catfish, and bass by seining a 
nearby pond. I also introduced a supply of top 
minnows for feed. 

We waited for three years before starting to 
fish it. At first we caught some fine bream, but 
now they never get much bigger than finger- 
lings. The bass seem to be the only fish that 
are attaining any size. What can I do to make 
the bream grow large, as they do in the pond 
where the stock came from?—T. C. K., Ga. 


Answer: While I hesitate to pass an opinion 
without having had a chance to study your 
pond, my guess would be that the bass are 
I remem- 
ber a somewhat similar case in the Adiron- 
Jacks. A lake, originally abounding in fair- 
size sunfish, was stocked with trout. The trout 
became large but, after a number of years, one 
never could see a sizable sunfish. 

If you feel that the weeds and moss are be- 
ming harmful, get the opinion of your con- 


| servation commission.—R. B 
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Spinning-Reel Outfit 


Question: Could a spinning reel such as was 
lescribed by Judge Ira Hutchinson in his 
article in OUTDOOR LIFE be used on 7'-ft. 
tod? Also, could it be used for brook trout as 
well as bluegills and bass?—L. W. T., W. Va. 


Answer: The spinning reel will work on any 
rod. However, as its purpose is to cast light 
lures, the rod should be one that’s made for such 
While I have a regulation 7-ft. spinning 


rod, and like it very much, I find that I can cast 





Anglers’ Queries 


rod which I had 


14-02 


the same lures with a 6-ft. 3-in 
made for use with a free-spool reel and 


lures. I have found the spinning outfit especial- 
ly good on trout. That is, when I could bring 
myself to the point of giving up my fly rod 


long enough to fish with it!—R. B, 


True Sportsman 


Question: A year ago last October I lost a 
leg when one of the guys in my outfit accidental- 
ly shot me through both thighs with a .30 caliber 
Army rifle. I didn’t find out that the leg was 
gone till three or four days later. First thing I 
said was, “Well, I'll just be a one-legged fisher- 
man the rest of my life.”” Since then I know that 
I'll be a heck of a lot more than just that, but 
I certainly haven’t given up the idea of fishing. 

After I get out of the hospital here I am going 
back home—to Unadilla, N. Y., on the Susque- 
hanna River. I'll have an artificial leg, and 
doubt if I can do much wading, certainly not in 
swift waters. Of course, I could go lake fishing 
in the Adirondacks, and I will be able to carry 
a few light things, such as a creel—which I hope 
to fill—and a rod and some lunch. However, the 
reason for this letter is to get your opinion about 
the chances of a fisherman so handicapped. 
There is a barber in my home town who is an 
all-around sportsman, perhaps the best in town, 
and I am sure I could go fishing with him when 


he has the time.—Serg. E. Y., District of 
Columbia. 
Answer: It was a tough break that you got, 


but somehow I feel sure that one of these days, 
not too far distant, you will be able to wade 
waters which aren’t too rough and swift. It is 
amazing how some fellows have overcome phy- 
sical handicaps,-and I believe you will do the 
same. I had a friend who had a shriveled leg 
as a result of infantile paralysis. It was very 
weak, and shorter than his good leg, yet he 
would wade almost every place that I did. I 
fished the Umpqua River in Oregon with him, 
and that is one tough baby to wade, believe me! 
Candidly, the last 10 years have cut down my 
wading considerably. Years have a way of doing 
that. However, often it is best not to wade any- 
way—in my opinion one will catch more trout 
if he makes it a rule never to wade unless it's 
the only possible way to get at the fish. 

And by the way, there is a one-armed man 
who fishes the Ausable in New York state, and 
he fishes with a fly. Believe me, he does a 
much better job than many two-armed fellows 
that I know. It is all in being determined to 
overcome the handicap. You can if you will. 
Best of luck to you, and many tight lines when 
you get fishing.—R. B 


Dyeing Nylon Tippets 


Question: After some trouble I have managed 
to acquire several dozen Nylon leader tippets. 
Unfortunately, they are white, which, I am 
afrajd, will cause them to reflect too much light. 
Is there some way of dyeing them either green 
or mist color to match the color of my leaders? 
—L. H., Wyo 


Jo dye Nylon a mist color takes 
quite a bit of experimenting. The basic dyes 
to use are methylene blue and aniline violet. 
Use very little dye, and the water must be hot 
for it to take.—R. B. 


Answer: 


Tackle for Colorado Streams 


Question: For trout fishing in Colorado and 
Wyoming, what sort of tackle would you recom- 


mend? Being a native of Massachusetts, I'm 
not familiar with conditions in those states. 
—C. B., Ariz. 

Answer: The tackle used for stream fishing in 
Colorado and Wyoming is like that used in 
Pennsylvania and the Catskiil Mountains of 
New York. I use either a 7% or 8-ft. dry-fly rod, 


except when fishing the larger streams, when a 
9-footer comes in handy. 

The regulation dry flies are all in order: such 
patterns as Adams (a must for brown trout), 
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. « « because sportsmen know how to 
take care of the fires they build, how to 


protect property. Today. with most 
sportsmen away doing our fighting, and 
when trees are vital war materiel, it’s 
up to us to take care of our forests. 
When you build a fire, or put one out, 
be extra careful—do your part in help- 
ing to save America’s woodlands and 
wildlife. 


Before war came, America’s greatest 
sportsmen wore sportswear by Hodgman. 


| When they come back, they will again 


demand the Hodgman products they 


know they can depend on. If you can’t 
get Hodgman sporting specialties today, 
you can still purchase the world’s big- 
gest and best 


“buy”’—U. S. War Bonds.. 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around beot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot; easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
te catch. Ankle strap holds boot in piace, and also 

acts as ankie support 

ACCEPT NO iMfra TIONS! Get the origina! Gober 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure bilan 
and Footwear Catalog 


GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i5 St. Paul, Minnesota 








When the Coast tuard 
Speaks at Sea... 


When the Coast Guard at sea speaks 
from ship to ship, or from ship to shore, 
the radio antennae from which these 
messages crackle out represent a promise 
of finer fishing rods for you... and all 
fishermen... when the war is won. Here’s 


the reason: 


Among the battle products being turned 
out in quantity by BRISTOL are tubular 
steel radio antennae for the Coast Guard 





PEACETIME PRODUCTS — FISHING RODS LINES, 


ristol 


Bristoi HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


BRISTOL, 





and for other branches of the armed 


services. 


Into the production of these radio an- 
tennae goes all the skill and experience 
BRISTOL has acquired over the years 
as America’s developer and premier man- 
ufacturer of steel fishing rods and other 
quality fishing tackle. 


Today, in turn, BRISTOL is learning 
many new and valuable lessons in its 
work with radio antennae which, with 
the victory, will quickly be reflected in 
rods of even superior worth to those you 
have been accustomed to purchase un- 
der the famous BRISTOL name, 





MOTE 


REELS, GOLF CLUBS 





Ginger Quill, Blue Quill, Royal Coachman, 
Gray Hackle or Bivisible. On the whole, the 
sizé of flies is smaller than it is in the East. No. 
14 is very popular, and I have often found 16’s 
and 18’s a must. 

For wet flies, bucktails are about as good as 
anything; but in this case Jarge flies are ofter 
best.—R. B. 


Rivals 


Question: At Madison, Wis., we have some 
fine fishing for Northern pike and pickerel. There 
is a fellow here named Hans who, like myself 
is an ardent fisherman. We have been friendly 
rivals for some time, and up to about a year ag 
I was able to hold my own against him. Then 
suddenly, he turned into an expert. This mar 
can catch more Northerns in an hour’s time 
than I can get in 6 or 7 hours. When questione: 
he just smiles and says, ““You got to know how 
He uses live bait with a big spinner, and usually 
trolls. 

I have fished the same way, but no luck. One 
of my weak points seems to be that I am not 
certain about when to set the hook after a 
Northern has taken the bait. I am referring 
now to live bait, of course. We use sucaers o: 
chubs about 6 in. long. Hans seems to let the 
Northerns have plenty of time to mouth the bait 
I’ve tried that, too, but somehow I just don’t 
seem to be able to judge the proper moment. 

Could you give me a few pointers whic! 
might improve my fishing? I am getting dart 
tired of coming home empty-handed, to say 
nothing of the bragging I have to listen t 
from Hans.—M. C., Wis. 


Answer: I gather from your letter that your 
real trouble is missing fish which take your live 
bait when slow trolling. No one can teach a 
person how to make his reactions click—usually 
that’s something which comes only from ex- 
perience. However, here are a few hints: 

Fish vary, the same as humans. Some grab 
for keeps, and these you should strike rather 
quickly. Others like to mouth the bait a bit 
before eating, and these you must permit t 
take their time. Still others play with the bait 
They don’t really want to eat it, and perhaps 
they are only trying to prevent some other fis! 
from getting it; these fish you must experiment 
with. Often they may be teased into getting 
hooked by gently trying to get the bait away 
from them. 

Now all these things require an assortment of 
physical reactions which you must acquire by 
your own efforts. The chances are that Hans 
knows a lot about the kinds of bites he is getting 
but would have a tough time telling you what 
to do.—R. B. 


Elusive Bass 


Question: Please tell me what tackle a: 
bait (artificial or live) to use for some very elt 
sive smallmouth bass. These fish live in 
small creek that has a sandy bottom, with 
rocks along the shore. A few of them, running 
up to 15 in., have been caught on night crawlers 
and crabs. I know the fish are there, but they 
won't bite.—R. J. F., New York 


Answer: Crawfish, hellgramites, nymphs, et< 
would probably be the natural food for 
the creek you speak of. I believe your proble 
is chiefly one of presentation. In such water, 
bass are likely to be wary, so that fine and far 
off tactics will be required. The fish doubtles 
feed on the surface, especially during May 
when flies hatch or when insects like June bugs 
are plentiful.—R. 


bass 


Bivisible for Perch 


catch lots of yellow perch ne 
at the foot of the 


Question: I 
my cabin on Lake Bickford, 
White Mountains in Maine. Although the w 
ter abounds in salmon and trout, there are even 
more perch, so they're what we generally haul 
in. Some time when you want to have fun with 
yellow perch, try the following method: Use a 
7-ft.. 3X leader; any No. 14 for a dropper; and, 
2 or 3 ft. above, put on a Bivisible. Then watch 
"em bite.—R. H. M., Mass. 


Answer: Thanks for the suggestion. I have 
used that method already, but only on trout 
I'll give the perch a try with it the next time I 
fish for them.—R. B 
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Limit On Hawaiian Wigglers 
























limit catch taken at 


ORDER THIS GENUINE, PRE-WAR QUALITY 


GABARDINE JACKET 


FOR WORK OR RECREATION 


Supply definitely 


Prepaid 


limited. Safest 
thing is to order 
immediately 


Ideal for 
work, street 
wear, or rec- 
reation. 


Made of the finest Whitman Gabardine. 
Smart-looking yet hard-wearing. Tough, 
pre-war quality. Large bellows pockets. 
Double stitched seams. One-piece back. 
Roomy, comfortable pattern. Pre-shrunk. 
Launders perfectly. Light tan. Length 
28' inches. Stock sizes 36 to 48. State 
suit size regularly worn and give sleeve 
length when ordering. Price $6.50 pre- 
paid. Money back guarantee. 


MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 
Division of Berlin Clove Co. 
601 Fox Ave. 


BERLIN, 
wis. 







Sportlocs 


Bill Sanders, (Warden) Johnson and Oscar Wilham with 
Herrington Lake on the deep-running 
No. 1 Hawajian Wiggler shown here. 


Dear Fred: 


“Enclosed are pictures of bass (War- 
den) Johnson, Oscar Wilham and myself 
caught at Hughes Fishing Camp. We 
were the first to come in with the limit. 
All the fish were caught on your No. 1 
Hawaiian Wigglers with the black and 
white skirt.”"—Bill Sanders, Burgin, Ky. 

Write for Free Catalog 

It is loaded with interesting photographs 
and stories from fishermen. Has complete 
facts about my family of Hawaiian Wigglers 
and Jitterbug, the famous surface bait. 


FRED ARBOGAST 
405 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 


Lakers—the Limit Before Lunch! 


(Continued from page 21) 


But when he had taken in about 250 
feet of line the rod snapped back. 

“He’s off,” said W. B. disconsolately. 

He continued reeling in. The spoons 
came flashing to the top, then skipped 
over the water, but there was no follow- 
ing sucker, twisting and turning. After 
he had got the spoons into the boat, W. B. 
examined his rig. The hook was gone, 
the snell having broken where it had 
been tied to the shank. 

“Couldn't get any new snelled hooks,” 
he explained. “This one I lost was an old 
one, and the gut must have deteriorat- 
ea.” 

He dug into his tackle bag and fished 
out another hook, testing the snell by 
vigorous pulls. 

“It'll hold—maybe,” 
tically. He sewed on 
then let out line again. 

There came a tug at my line. I struck 
vigorously, and reeled in slowly. There 
were no subsequent tugs, and when I got 


he said, pessimis- 
another minnow, 


the bait into the boat there were only 
teeth marks to show that a fish had 
struck. 


“If I were you,” advised W. B., “I'd not 
strike when you feel a fish. Just let him 
take it good. Often they won't hook 
themselves on the first attack, but will 
follow the bait a ways. If you just give 
them time, they’ll hook themselves.” 

While I was letting out line again, I 
heard W.B. and Joe exclaim together. 

“We just saw a good fish come clear 
out of the water,” explained W. B. 

“Salmon?” I queried. 

“No, laker. Must have weighed be- 
tween ten and fifteen pounds.” 

We slid around a wooded point and 
were out of the wind. Here the water 
was glassy. I saw a fine fish roll over, 
leaving a ring that would go around a 
washtub. Another fish did the same. So 
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some lakers, at 
the surface 

The clouds parted for a moment, and 
the sunlight poured through. The clouds 
now were perceptibly higher than when 
we first had come out on the lake. The 
even throb of my rod was succeeded by 
a series of tugs. Mindful of the advice 
I'd received, I let the fish have all the 
time it wanted. When about a minute 
had passed I began to reel in, and the 
rod took an extreme curve 

“He’s got a fish,” said Joe, watching 
with interest. 

“Don’t know whether I have or not,” 
I told them. “There aren’t any tugs at 
all. Just a heavy pull as though I'd hung 
up on a water-soaked log.” 

Joe cut the motor, and W. B. took the 
oars. The heavy, dead weight on the rod, 
at the end of all that line, tired my arms 
Every now and then I stopped retriev- 
ing, but kept the line taut, to see whether 
I could feel a fish. I couldn't 
just that strong pull. 

“Maybe I dragged something from the 


least, were feeding on 


There was 


bottom,” I suggested. “If it’s a fish, it 
fights differently from any I _ ever 
caught.’ 


“No chance of hooking bottom on your 
rig,” replied W.B. “Joe is keeping the 
boat over water at least 100 feet deep. 
Maybe you're afoul of something.” 

I had the line all in, except about fifty 
feet, before any action came. Then 
something at the other end bored power- 
fully. I couldn't stop it without breaking 


the rod. I let the fish take out line and, 
because braking with my thumb burned 
the skin, braked instead with the reel 
handle. The fish recovered about sixty 


feet of line before I could stop its dive. 
“Whatever it is, it’s big and strong,” I 
said, beginning to get excited. 
I pumped with the rod, taking in line 
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rapidly whenever the pumping made it 
possible. Slowly the something came up 
toward the top, never ceasing its at- 
tempts to bore. W.B. and Joe looked 
down into the water, following the line 
with their eyes. 

“Gosh, that’s a beauty!” exclaimed 
W. B. 

“Looks as long as an oar,” chimed in 
Joe. 

By now I really was het up. As yet I 
couldn’t see the fish. W.B. grabbed the 
long-handled landing net and made ready 
to scoop if and when I got the fish near 
enough to boat. My wrists ached. At last 
I saw the fish. Its size made me gasp as 
it circled and floundered near the boat, 
its white and silver very conspicuous in 
the clear water. 

As soon as it saw the net it tried to 
bore again. Leaning back, and giving 
the rod a powerful swing, I brought the 
fish to within a yard of the boat. W.B. 
reached out with the net, heaved man- 
fully, and brought the fish in. About 
twelve minutes had elapsed between 
strike and net. 

“Judas H. Priest, what a fish!” I ex- 
ploded. 

The trout began to pound the bottom 
of the boat with its powerful tail. Tackle 
boxes were sent flying, and the line 
began to get tangled. I grabbed a pop 
bottle from the lunch basket, held the 
fish down with one hand, and rapped it 
hard, once, twice, at the base of the 
skull. Then I unhooked the fish, and 
W. B. held it up to be admired. It seemed 
positively huge. W.B. dredged out a 
scales from his tackle bag, and we 
weighed the laker. The needle rested at 
exactly thirteen pounds. Then the trout 
was measured with a tape. It was thirty- 
three inches long, with sixteen inches of 
girth. 

Bubbling over, I reached out to shake 
the hands of each of my friends. 
“E-e-e-yow!” I exclaimed. “That’s the 
biggest lake trout I ever caught.” 

I wasn’t fooling. I’ve caught many 
lakers, but most of them have ranged 
between four and seven pounds. Up to 
that moment my biggest had been slight- 
ly more than eleven pounds. Yes, I know 
that a thirteen-pounder is far from a 
record. Lake trout are taken yearly 
which go thirty pounds or more, but they 
aren’t many. And when you jump sud- 
denly, as I had done, from eleven-inch 
New Jersey brook trout to a trout that 
could swallow a half dozen such Lillipu- 
tians at a gulp and still be hungry, you 
know you've got a fish. 

“To me that’s a gol-darned big fish,” I 
told my friends. 

“That’s a good fish for any lake,” 
agreed W.B., instead of seizing the op- 
portunity to tell me of the bigger ones 
he’d caught. 

Despite W. B.’s one strike on the copper 
line, way down deep, it was clear fiom 
the fish we’d seen rolling on the surface, 
as well as the one I'd caught, that top 
fishing was the better method now. As 
we had only two rigs in the boat, one for 
deep and the other for near-top fishing, 
W.B. and I now changed rods, against 
his protests. He argued that he could 
fish any time, that this was my party, 
and he wanted me to enjoy it. 

The boat slid slowly along. The wind 
was shifting from the north into the 
southwest, and I began to peel off layers 
of sweater and jacket with which I had 
been fortified against the cold. To a man 
whose chief fishing forays involve wad- 
ing turbulent trout streams and casting 
flies, this kind of fishing was so easy as 
to be luxury. There had been no sleeper 
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Speaking of 


"PLANNING"... 


VERYONE speaks of “planning” these 
days... planning for this, planning for that, planning for 
everything under the sun...until it seems that no one 
will recognize the world of the future. 

But we know that some things will never change. 
The lure of a May morning, a shaded streamside, and 
“breathes there a man with soul so dead” as to resist 
the lure of a tackle-filled window? No, these things 
will never change; we're glad of it. And in this world 
of the future, good fishing tackle...South Bend and 
Oreno... will play a big role. Purchases of War Bonds 
today will speed that day! 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., HIGH STREET, SOUTH BEND, IND. 














L 


BASS-ORENO. FISH-OBITE. The bait SOUTH BEND REELS. 
Famous South Bend that’s right — insured to Famous Anti-Back-Lash 
casting bait catch fish Casting Reels 
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War Bonds bought 
now will finance 
that long- planned 
Sishing trip, when 
the war is won, 





BLACK-ORENO. The 
line you can trust, 





FISH-ORENO. (©)! pro- 
cessed silk fly rod line, 





- 
t 


OREN-O-MATIC. 
Balaneed Fly Rod 


Reels, 


N 








Let’s Go Fishing! 


There’s magic in those three words! The 
magic of fresh air... sparkling waters . 

a lake at sunset when the “big ones” are 
rising —and the soul and body building 
relaxation which only the great out-of- 
doors brings. 


Perhaps this year you can’t go far... or 
for long. Perhaps the “big trip” you’ve 
always dreamed of will have to wait just 
a little while longer. But that’s not so 
important. Go fishing anyway! There are 
plenty of places ... the near-by lake or 
pond you've never really “‘worked”’. .. the 
close-to-home stream you haven’t tried 
for years. Try them! You'll be enjoying 
one of the world’s grandest sports—and 
you'll be a better man and do a better job. 


But...no matter where you go, or what 
you fish for . . . use H-I tackle and lures. 
You'll catch more fish. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Utica, New York 








| forth. 
| W. B. had a fish on. 


on the train coming up from New York | 
City, and I had sat out the night with 
practically no sleep at all. Now the 
steady murmur of the motor and slap of 
water against the bow made me drowsy. 
My eyes felt heavy, and I nodded. But 
something before my half-closed eyes, 
vibrating violently, waked me up. 

It was W. B.’s rod, whipping back and 
W.B.’s face wore a wide grin. 


That fish’s disposition was very differ- 
ent from the one I'd caught. It ran, went 
from side to side, and cut up plenty of 
didoes. When W.B. finally got it near 
the boat and it saw the landing net 
which I had ready, it beat the water into 
foam and lunged deep. This stunt was 
repeated several times. That lake trout 
was just as game as a salmon. When fi- 
nally it was scooped up in the net and 
brought aboard, it pounded the bottom 
of the boat as though with a hammer. 

Again the pop bottle was reached for, 
and the fish quieted once and for all. It 
was beautifully shaped and, like mine, 
very fat and in fine condition. When 
weighed it proved to be five and a half 
pounds. 

“That too is a lot of fish,” I remarked, 
admiring the trout as it lay in the boat. 

“Not for this lake,” said W. B. 

Half an hour later I picked up a six- 
pounder with the same surface-trolling 
rig, and with it I had my limit. We'd 
been fishing for only three hours or so, 
and almost twenty-five pounds of fine 
Quebec lake trout were in the boat. I 
was satisfied. Who wouldn't be, with 
fishing that good? Now I dozed inter- 
mittently as Joe headed the boat for 
shore, remarking it was time for lunch. 

That I might get my train out of New- 
port for home, Wayne Campbell, another 
of W.B.’s friends, drove me down there. 

We stopped at the U.S. customs and 
immigration office to report, on crossing 
the boundary line. Two officials, in uni- 
form, were seated on a bench before the 
office. I reported that I had been in Can- 
ada on a short fishing trip, and was tak- 
ing nothing back with me that I had 
not brought over the line except my fish. 

“Are you the man who caught the thir- 
teen-pounder over in Massawippi?” 
asked one of the officials. 

My fish and I passed the line, without 
let or hindrance, at the wave of a hand. 
Good news travels fast. Trust a man in 
a good fishing country to know when a 
laker is a lunker! 


Peru Gets Lake-trout Eggs 


AKING only four days to travel a dis- 

tance of more than 4,000 mi., lake-trout 
eggs sent from a Michigan state fish 
hatchery have arrived safely in Peru. 
There they will be used for stocking 
Lake Titicaca in the Andes Mountains, 
highest navigable lake in the world. 
Shipment by plane made this quick de- 
livery possible. 

Packed in containers specially de- 
signed for the purpose, the eggs received 
careful attention in transit, and were 
kept at the proper temperature. Great 
Lakes whitefish eggs, from the Ohio Di- 
vision of Conservation, were included in 
the shipment. 

Many years ago the old U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries made a number of shipments 
of game-fish eggs to South America, 
principally to Argentina. As a result 
many waters in Argentina and Chile 
are now stocked with rainbow and brook 
trout, and offer excellent fishing. 
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aKE MY ROUGHING IT 


an 
ye... IN COMFORT! 


“I’m a city guy . ..a slave behind a desk fifty 
weeks more or less throughout the year. Sure I like 
to rough it .. . fish, hunt, anything outdoors. But 
I can’t see where being miserable makes me any 
more of a he-man. When I go... I go in comfort 

. in a Red Head outfit.” 

Twenty years or more Red Head has served the 
in-and-out outdoorsman ... the city born and 
bred sportsman who prefers roughing it in comfort 

. whose outfit is usually the envy of every hardy 
mountaineer or lumberjack. Take Red Head Sport 
Shirts . . . they’ve got all the snap and style well 
dressed men demand . . . plus full, roomy comfort 
that makes roughing it a pleasure. 

Today and until victory, our armed forces have 
first call on the fine fabrics that go into the making 
of Red Head Sport Shirts . . . so buy war bonds 
now and buy Red Head after Victory! 


RED HEAD 


SPORT SHIRTS 





__ SPORT TOGS TO FIT THE SPORT” __ 





' M.S.WALKER, INC. 
| 6 - Beston Class. 
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Titans of the Malibu 


(Continued from page 43) 


fish—mostly native minnows, but a few 
trout and bluegills—in an area approxi- 
nately five feet across. They broke 
the surface frantically, often skittering 
on their tails, like sardines in the ocean 
when chased by a tuna or a yellowtail. 
This troubled area moved perhaps half 
a dozen feet, and then there was an ox- 
plosion. 

A mighty steelhead lathered the sur- 
face as it captured one or more hapless 
fish. At intervals of about five seconds 
it struck twice morc and then, not unlike 
a deadly torpedo, coasted toward the up- 
per part of the run. Traveling some 
inches below the surface, the trout left 
a wake that washed both banks before | 
the water again became quiet. 

Almost trembling with anticipation, 
Bob and I stood there staring at the 
water. When I woke up, Roy and 
Charlie, who had hidden their excite- 
ment in purposeful activity, were half- 
way across the riffle. The opposite bank 
was the only place from which one 
might hope to fish the hole successfully, 
so far as steelheads were concerned. 
To be sure, there was a rock wall just 
above our parked car, but any attempt 
to land a really fighting fish from there 
would have been the height of some- 
thing. 

So we all had to fish that pool from 
the same bank. We didn’t talk much. 
Each was plotting in his own way. I 
saw that Bob had selected a pair of flies, 
the lower one a brown and gray stream- 
er. I decided on a spinner, while Roy 
and Charlie were parked close to the 
worm can and obviously intended to get 
right down to business. 

“You can get small trout on flies, 
sure,” Roy said, “and bluegills too, but 
you’ve got to get down to the bottom 
with a gob of bait to make the big 
babies strike. Last time it took us three 
hours to get educated.” 

“And don’t forget,” Charlie added, | 
“We've all got to be in town by noon,” | 

They were doubtless right, but still a/ 
fellow likes to find out for himself; so 
Bob and I nobly tosed out our artificial | 








lf the pressure of war work is too| 
great, and you can’t go fishing, | 
| 
{ 


BUY A LICENSE ANYWAY! 


It will be your badge of sportsmanship. 
lt will show that you are doing your | 








bit in the vital work of conservation. 





ires. On his third cast Bob picked up 
in ambitious little rainbow on the 
treamer and thus drew “first blood.” I 
was placing my spinner in pockets along 
the rocky wall, retrieving it deeply, but | 
vithout success. 
Meanwhile the bait fishermen were | 
going after meat. Charlie in particular | 
had fashioned a bob of worms that! 
would have made a catfish drool, and | 
ow he systematically searched the 
lepths for a lunker. Roy, however, 
preferred to let his bait remain in one 
location five, ten, and even twenty min- 
utes before investigating it. This method 
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YY bar ber knows WOMIE/ 






«You look mighty glum,” 
my barber said. 
“Son, if some girl 
gave you the air, 
maybe it’s that stickum \ . 4 
you use on your hair. 
Grease plasters hair down. But grease may also come off on 


sofas and chairs. And women don’t like that.” 





How can you expect women to like 
your hair if it stands on end? 
Well, that’s what happens when 
you use too much water 
as a daily dressing. Hair 
gets dry and wild as a 
wolf’s, which women don’t care 


for, even if you are a lamb, 





Thousands say Kreml is right for better-groomed 
hair —right because it’s never sticky or greasy, 
never drying to sealp or hair. Try Kreml and see if you don’t 
agree — Kreml is right for giving hair that keen and 


natural look that men approve and women praise, 


KACL “ain tonic 


IMPORTANT: Kreml brings all these benefits —makes hair feel softer, more pliable, 
easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff scales and relieves itching of scalp they cause. 
Krem] also relieves breaking and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive 
daily use of water as a dressing. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label — begin today! 


enw oe “088 
< Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
eas pot ion ase 



















sce a°820 FITS THE 
“slg VEST-POCKET 


POCKET-SIZE “STOVES” 
and HEATABS for Fishermen, 


Hunters and Service Men 


Like men in the armed forces who carry 
HEATABS to heat combat rations, heat shav- 
ing water, first aid and other uses — all out- 
door sportsmen and women, scouts, ete., find 
HEATABS and these pocket-size stoves ideal. 
Several hours of intense, concentrated heat, 
carried in tablet form to meet every emer- 
gency. Many other uses, too, at home and 
at work. Thousandsof HEATAB OCOOKITS 
now in use. 

Bend the “Field Stove’’ or Deluxe *‘Com. 
pact Cookit’’ and Heatabs to your friends 
or relatives in Service... Help them have 
their meale hot, just like mother used to! 

FIELD STOVE and HEATABS, $1.00 


or Deluxe COMPACT COOKIT & HEATABS 
00 postpaid 


















NO SMOKE 
NO SOOT 
NO ASH 

NO Poison FUMES J. W. SPEAKER CORPORATION 


Department Ol 
HEAT: 


1069 N. Weil Street Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
FIELD 


“stove” “STOVE” 


. 






Sneaker 


f concentrated 
HEATABS@9 "c= 


TABLETS OF 





JUST FISHING 


by Ray Bergman 


The best single volume on 
Just Fisatno | 


fresh-water fishing. When, 

where and how to fish for 

, trout, bass, lake trout, 
8 wall-eyed pike, pickerel, 
perch, bullheads and many 
other. Solid information 
on fishes’ habits, tackle 


and lures and cheir use. 
| 11 plates im full color, 24 





drawings, and 6 plates of 
flies and lures. $5.00 


Ray BE MENENN 





ALFRED: A- KNOPF 


Publisher * 501 Madison Ave. * N.Y. 22 





















@ Full Strength 
Wet or Dry 







@ Ties Easily ~y 
\Wet or Ory 4 


@ Requires No 
Soaking | 
. | j 


\ ~\ 
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if your Dealer can't supply you, write 


EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


2215 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 16, II! 


also reminded me of catfish and sluggish 
Kansas creeks. 

Again a length of silver and gray 
raised a rumpus in the pool. This time 
it appeared that we were being sneered 
at, for twice the steelhead pointed its 
heavy-jawed head our way; then a 
vanishing “V” on the surface told us it 
had returned to the greenish depths. 
Charlie, Bob, and I followed the trout 
with our respective lures, but to no 
avail. Roy continued to fish in one 
location, insisting that one spot was 
as good as another, inasmuch as the 
steelheads were evidently cruising for 
food. 

I don’t know why, but I experienced 
a strange feeling of expectancy as Roy 
rebuilt his bait and prepared to toss it 
back into the middle of the hole. Except 
to cast he hadn’t moved for an hour 
and a half, and in all that time he 
hadn’t had a strike except for the 
nibbles of small fish. Even these were 
infrequent, indicating that the lesser 
denizens usually kept clear of the area 
ruled by the titans of the Malibu. 


OW Roy cast again and started to sit 

down on a convenient bowlder. But 
his pants never touched. Instead, his 
fly rod jumped from his hands, the tip 
falling into the water, the butt clatter- 
ing on the gravel. Roy managed to hold 
only the line. Within seconds, however, 
he again had a firm hold on the cork 
grip, while the rod tip stabbed with each 
sharp release of line. 

Most steelheads are sought for on 
broad rivers or lakes, where the fish 
literally have acres in which to do bat- 
tle. At this point Malibu Creek was 
hardly more than sixty feet wide, and 
the deep water of the pool was less than 
100 feet long. Consequently, the steel- 
head broke water almost under our 
noses; and I recognized instantly that 
it was by far the largest trout I ever 
had seen in the raw in this almost 
metropolitan area of southern Cali- 
fornia. Bob kept insisting that it was 
fully a yard in length. 

On its second aerial venture the finned 
marauder came down resoundingly on 
a broad, silvery side, and the sharp slap 
even drowned out Roy’s “Yoweee!” At 
length, seeming to realize that the re- 
straint on its vicious career originated 
in its horny upper jaw, the steelhead 
drove into the weed beds. This was bad 
and meant slow and cautious maneuver- 
ing. But Roy is patience itself and 
eventually worked the fighter back into 
the open. 

Some more surface action, and then 
the great trout sounded and literally ran 
wild within the limited confines of the 
pool. Finally, as if it intended to go 
upstream, the steelhead torpedoed to 
the head of the run, where the water 
narrowed between massive bowlders. 
Severe tension on the rod, as Roy tried 
desperately to stem this, the longest run 
yet. Evidently there had been some 
fraying of the leader against rocks or 
snags, and now this weakness showed 
itself 

Yes, Roy lost the huge fish after per- 
haps eight minutes of spectacular, give- 
and-take battle. 

But don’t go away, folks. The show 
isn’t over. With a piece of leader in its 
mouth that untamed Malibu critter 
made another run down the pool; we 
could see a faint moving wedge on the 
surface. Charlie Dalton’s line still was 


| in the water, although in the excitement 


he probably had forgotten he was fish- 
ing. As Roy reeled in his empty line, 


Charlie started to retrieve his own bait 
for inspection. 

The surface had quieted somewhat, 
but the-fish Roy had lost still was roam- 
ing the depths, perhaps seeking another 
challenge in this, its chosen domain 
How do I know? Because that ornery 
steelhead got that challenge within 
fifteen seconds after it had taken the 
wind from Roy’s sails. Swinging back 
toward the head of the pool it grabbed 
the bait Charlie was retrieving and 
continued on its savage way, while on 
the bank a startled angler braced him- 
self behind a curving rod and hoped for 
the best. 

“It looks like the same fish!” Bob 
yelled, as the steelhead showed itself. 

Bob proved to be a good guesser; but 
there was a marked difference in the 
steelhead’s antics in round two. The 
opener had taken most of the fight out 
of it, and after that first vigorous run 
the fish sulked, with only limited side 
rushes. From then on Charlie held the 
cards, and presently the sharp jaws 
were opening and closing at the surface. 
Following a final strain on the split 
bamboo, Charlie slipped four fingers 
into a huge gill opening and dragged 
his prize onto the gravel. 

Then he saw the end of Roy’s leader, 
extending from the steelhead’s mouth! 
There was no mistake. After a few 
seconds Charlie said, “Here’s your fish, 
Roy. Glad I had a chance to help you 
land him.” 

“You talk like a crazy man,” Roy 
answered, and refused to argue further. 

“You’ve heard about trout as long as 
your leg? Well, here was one. When 
Charlie held the head next to his hip, 
the rudderlike tail almost brushed the 
ground. Around 32 inches long, we 
figured that fish was. 

When excitement quieted down, Char- 
lie and Bob hiked upstream to investi- 
gate the other pools. But Roy simply 
tossed another bait into this hole, and 
very shortly I was worming beside him. 
Half an hour later I had a heavy strike 
but missed the fish. Almost immediately 
I had another pick-up, and this time 
the hook went home. The fish came 
out of the water only once, but I re- 
fused to accept what I saw until it was 
thrashing on the gravel. Even then I 
scratched my head and looked ques- 
tioningly at Roy. My catch was a large- 
mouth bass, possibly a pound and a half 
in size. 

“T heard there were a few bass in 
here,””’ my companion remarked. “They 
must have come down from the reser- 
voir above.” 

Roy’s patience at last was rewarded. 
He tied into another fighting steelhead; 
but from the opening bell it was evident 
that this specimen was hardly in the 
class with the one Charlie had taken— 
after Roy had acted as a shock trooper. 
Still, this two-pounder broke water five 
times before the angler had it on the 
sand. 

The sun climbed. Around 11 o’clock 
Charlie and Bob moseyed back, the 
latter packing a steelhead about two 
feet long. All their other fish were small. 
Single file, we pussyfooted across the 
stepping stones below the pool. It was 
then I realized that I was the only one 
in the crowd that hadn’t caught a steel- 
head. 

But there’s always another day, and 
before then I intended to give serious 
thought to the creation of Roy’s “garden 
hackle special.” If those Malibu steel- 
heads want meat, that’s just what 
they’re going to get. 
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Tonight, many a hardworking man will stop 
for a moment of rest and good fellowship 
made more enjoyable by the superlatively fine 
flavor of PM. In Highball. Manhattan or Old- 
Fashioned...it’s PM-inent... The Perfect \lixer! 
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DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK. 86.8 PROOF. A BLEND OF STRATCHT WHISKIES 





NATIONAI 











"Victory Garden — 2 words that mean war aid 


HIRAM 
WALKER 


You might properly say that Walker’s DeLuxe 
is born smooth, for a Hiram Walker distilling re- 
finement smooths it right from the start. And 
then it is cask-mellowed four full years. Tasting 
the result, you’ll quickly realize that the two 
words, Walker’s DeLuxe, describe the all-time 
peak of whiskey smoothness. Let us add that 
Walker’s DeLuxe is not plentiful —the supply 
must last longer than originally intended because 
the distillery is now making alcohol for war. 


Luakhladd by 
coreiz, Tle 


Straight bourbon whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ili. 














DIAMOND-BACK 


For soup or stew, just boil two or 
three of these small but chunky 
chaps and use every scrap of meat 


EADERS who live in or near the 
R Middle Atlantic and Southern tide- 
water sections shouldn’t overlook 
diamond-back terrapin as a_ possible 
source of finc food supply, especially in 
these days of rationing. 

Once they were in such demand that 
they fetched very high prices; now, 
they’re almost going begging. 

Whether you buy them from commer- 
cial fishermen and crabbers, or catch 
them yourself, they can be easily kept 
alive in a small pen. Sink a tub or buck- 
et in the ground near one corner and 
keep it filled with slightly brackish wa- 
ter, so they can bathe or bask in the mud 
at will. Fred them such food as fish 
heads and meat scraps (which they will 
eat under water, and probably only at 
night). Ch \pped oysters, clams, shrimps, 
crabs, and »eriwinkles are also good. 

Unlike the vicious snapper, these tur- 
tles have sunny dispositions. Even so, 
they should be handled by a hind leg or 
the after part of the shell. All run 
small in size—bulls being around 6 in. 
across, females perhaps 8 in.—so two or 
three are required to supply enough meat 


TERRAPIN TREAT 






for a stew or soup for 
the average small fam- 
ily. 

Instead of butcher- 
ing them as you would 
a snapper, simply 
place them in a bucket 
large enough so that 
they can be submerged 
in water. Provide a lid 
and weight it down, 
then boil for about 1 
hour, or until you’re 
satisfied—by prodding 
with a stick—that their 
under shells can be easily pried off. 

Now pour off water and-:remove turtles. 
The under shell should come right off, 
and the claws can be pulled out. After 
removing the quarters and cutting off 
the head, good cooks are careful to save 
every particle of meat; also the black- 
colored skin and the bit of fat beneath 
it, for these lend extra flavor to the dish. 
Now remove the liver, which is surpris- 
ingly large and tastes much like chicken 
liver, but leave the rest of the entrails 
untouched in the shell. 

Meat, skin, and liver can be cooked 
according to any good turtle or terrapin 


recipe. The meat is so tender and fine 
grained, however, that it is best in a 
soup or stew. The simpler the recipe} 


the better, to avoid losing the delicate 
and distinctive terrapin 
quite different from that of 
turtles, and has no gamy taste. 


For soup, cut into very small pieces, 
season with salt and pepper, add water} 
For a stew, | 


—and wine, if you choose. 


pieces can be larger. Try diamond-backs 


once, and you'll not wonder that they 


are the epicure’s delight.—J. A. E. 





Whether you buy them or catch them yourself, you can keep them alive in the crudest of pens 
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AND 
BASS 
MOCCASINS 






Mnemonics is the business of remem- 
1A bering. And what has it to do with 

moccasins? Just this: It’s good busi- 
ness to remember Bass Moccasins (they're hard 
to get today) until you can again buy this solid- 
comfort outdoor footwear for your peace-time 
pleasures. Remember, too, to take good care of 
your Bass Footwear. Make it last. Make a 
mental note now of Bass Moccasins. 
FREE: Catalog of all kinds of Bass Outdoor Foot- 
wear for men and women. Write G. H. Bass 
& Co., 155 Canal St., 
Wilton, Me. 
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flavor. It is} 
ordinary | 








OH, MY MOTHER NAMED ME STANLEY. 
BUT HOW COULD SHE FORESEE 
THAT SO-AND-SO OF A SERGEANT 
WOULD STICK ME WITH K.P. ? 





Stanley means ‘‘glory of the camp” 


SEND TODAY FOR NEW, 
FREE BOOK OF NAMES 


Full of fun—packed with the fascinating 
meanings of over 900 names and dozens of 
amusing cartoons. 


We'd like to send you 
this book free so you'll re- 
member our name: 
“ETHYL.” It is a trade 
mark name for antiknock 
fluid made only by the 
Ethyl: Corporation. Our 
war job is manufacturing 
this fluid for improving 
fighting gasolines. 
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| ““WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 

| Dept. OL13, Box 53, New York &, N.Y 
Please send me a free copy of 

“What's in a Name?’ 
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86 PROOF 


Only the finest ingredients, 
grown on the fertile estates 


of the Serralles Family, are 
used in producing Don Q 
Rum. Its quality is quickly 
recognized in cocktails or in 
rum-and-soda. 


RUM 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY+IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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AT YOUR DEALER 


WARM TOES IN FOX RIVER HOSE 


FOX RIVER SOCKS 


WOOL LUMBERMAN'S & ATHLETIC SOCKS 





FOX RIVER VALLEY KNITTING CO + APPLETON ~ Wis 





FAMOUS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


Master boot craftsmen, guided by 
almost half-a-century of boot- 
making experience, give Amer- 
ica’s sportsmen every reason to 
be proud of their ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWA BOOTS. 

In peacetimes there is an ORIG- 
INAL CHIPPEWA BOOT for 
every need, for example: 


STYLE 4410—UTILITY BOOT. A black 
waterproof 10° welt moc- 
casin type pac—gristle sole 
and heel — Munson type last. 
A haven of comfort for any 
sportsman’s feet. 





LIVE 
LEATHER 



















STYLE 3177—LOGGER'S BOOT. The 
finest that money can buy. Highly 
practical laced-to-toe pattern with 
logger type heel — nailed con- 
struction — plain toe with hard 
box —double soles with extra tap 
outsole. Many other features. 


Although dealers’ stocks of 
ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA BOOTS 
are not as plentiful right now as 

they are in normal times, see 

your dealer. He may have 
just the style of ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWAS you desire. 











LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON EVERY PAIR 












HE PULL of a fish 

on a leader is far 
less than most anglers 
realize. It is doubtful 
whether a fish as large 
as 10 lb. can give a direct, even pull of 
as much as a pound. Leaders break be- 
cause of the sudden snap which you 
give when the fish rises. Everyone knows 
that it is possible to break a line by a 
quick snap with the hands, whereas it 
would be almost impossible to break it 
with a steady pull using your utmost 
strength 

Experiments made with a stiff 10-ft 
fly rod, held as when playing an crdinary 
fish, showed a top pull of 1% Ib. against 
the scale. Of course the pull would have 
been greater if the butt of the rod had 
been braced against the body Inci 
dentally, the feel of that 1%4-lb. pull to 
the experimenter’ was far greater than 
that felt when playing any fish he’d ever 
caught on a fly rod. 


The hook shortage becomes more acute 
as time goes on, and you may have to 
be content with hooks of different style 
or size from those you have been ac 
customed to. Doubtless the greatest 
scarcity will be in trout hooks, sizes 
10 and 12. Should you run into this 
difficulty, put the same size hackles you 
ordinarily use on hooks of this size on 
sizes 14, 16, and even 18. Thus you will 
get about the same effect as you would 
with larger sizes. Fortunately the larger 
hackles tied on the smaller hooks tend 
to cause flies so tied to alight softly and 
right side up. 

. . . 

Bullheads don’t do trout waters any 
good. When too abundant they cause 
serious damage by eating much trout 
spawn, as well as competing with young 
trout for natural food. While there isn’t 
much sport in catching bullheads where 
trout fishing is available, if you spend 
some of your spare time at it you'll be 
helping to make treut fishing better. 
3esides, there is no tastier fish than a 
bullhead caught in trout water. 


Bait fishermen should be careful not 
to let trout gorge a worm bait. That’s 
all right for the fish you wish to keep 
but it usually means death to small fish 
you plan to return. As a rule good fish 
take a worm rather quickly, and it isn’t 
necessary to let them swallow it. At any 
rate, if you are in the habit of hooking 
fish deep when bait fishing, take a 
chance by striking somewhat quicker 


. « 


Some anglers think that the hellgra- 
mite is the larva of the dragon fly, but 
that is not true. It is the larva of the 
dobson fliy—Corydalis cornuta—a large 
insect. This is a wicked-looking crea- 
ture with mandibles. It has a stout 
cinnamon-brown body, and gray-white 
wings measuring 4 to 5 in. from tip to 
tip when fully expanded. The mandibles 
on the male look dangerous but do not 
function as jaws. They seem to be used 
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solely for holding the female in mating. 

The nymphs of dragon flies, damsel 
flies, and their kind are more opaque 
than the hellgramite, and _ generally 
smaller. There are numerous different 
kinds, but they ‘lo not possess the 
pincers such as the hellgramite has. 

*) ° . 

If, while you're fishing early in the 
seAson, the guides of your rod freeze up, 
dip the rod into the water of the lake or 
stream. This will melt the ice in a jiffy. 

Brown trout often are blamed for the 
disappearance of brook trout in many 
waters. But brown trout are less to 
blame than other things, such as de- 
forestation (which is responsible for 
higher water temperatures) and heavy 
and concentrated fishing. Were it not 
for brown trout we would have no fish- 
ing in many of the streams which now 
give sport in heavily populated areas. 

I’ve heard that a certain lake in Grand 
Traverse County, Mich., yields bluegills 
weighing up to 3 and 4 lb. Such fish are 
giants of their kind, and give the urge to 
go after them. Can any reader give the 
low-down on this? Information will be 
welcomed. 

. . . 

The trout of deep ponds often are 
tough propositions. Too often they are 
exasperatingly unwilling to strike. Here 
is a stunt worth trying. Cut a strip of 
skin, with a little flesh on it, from a 





Many of us who have long known the 
joys of following a trout stream, aren't 
going to have a chance to go out this 
year. Next year, perhaps the year 
after, the story will be different. We'll 
want fish in the waters then, plenty 
of them—and they'll be there—if con- 


servation is carried on. 


As you know, it’s the fee you pay for 
your license that makes this work pos- 


sible. So even if you can’t go fishing, 
BUY A LICENSE! 


just as usual. It’s a sound investment, 


and one that will pay dividends. 





small trout. The strip should be 1% in. 
wide and 3 in. long. Attach this to a 
spinner. Let the spinner sink to the 
bottom, then bring it up to the surface 
with a series of foot-long jerks, pausing 
between jerks at different depths. After 
each jerk let the spoon sink again before 
fishing at a different level 


Hard-braided, waterproof, bait-casting 
lines give the longest service. If the 


threads have been waterproofed before 
being braided, they are better than if the 
line is waterproofed after braiding. 
“Solid-braided” or “soft-braided” lines, 
which have no core, cast better than 
hard-braided, but will not wear so long. 
However, a waterproofed, soft-braided 
line will give fair service.—R. B. 
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, EMEMBER the peaceful enchantment of your favorite 
© lake at sunset — the frog choir tunes up for the evening 
concert .. . bassos galunking yonder . . . and peepers answering 
in tenor from the shore reeds? You whip that one last cast into 
a promising spot... and SMASH! ...a three pound chunk of 
wet dynamite explodes into your plug to make a good day perfect! 


Millions of men who once pointed casting rods today 
point rifles, and lob hand grenades, instead of fishing plugs. For 
them, and for the other millions who work overtime to provide 
the sinews of war, all-out fishing is a joy pretty much reserved 
for peace. 


When that great day comes — when Shakespeare-built 
controls in bombers and fighters c 
all over the globe have finally help- Send for REE 
ed bring it about—we'll be glad Packet Fishing Guide 
f hi ™ : ‘kl : vet Shows best days to fish 
to return to fishing tackle omce jn 1944. “Blacker the fish 
more ... better tackle for better —bvetter the day for 
fishing in a better world! Shakes- “ite today. 
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THE FISHING’S 
WHEN YOURE WEARING 
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YESTERDAY'S 
SIGN 

TOMORROW'S 

PROMISE 
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THE WAR IS WON 
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UNSET LINES“: 


Poor Fish! 


because they can’t get all the Sunset Lines 
they want—the lines which made famous the 
When there will 
be more Sunset Lines available after the war 
look out, Mr. Fish— 


slogan “‘more fish per line.’ 


(it won’t be long now) 
he who laughs last laughs best! 


You’re laughing now at sportsmen 


THE sooner this party’s over, the sooner 


you'll be wading your pet stream in a 
spick-and-span new pair of the famous 
Rod & Reel sporting boots. Right now, 
Converse is up to its ears in war produc- 
tion and the job of turning out health- 
insuring civilian footwear. That’s why we 
have been urging our sportsmen-friends 
to give their present sporting boots the 
kindest of care ... and to keep on buy- 
ing War Bonds with the free-handed 
generosity so typical of the outdoors 
fraternity. You help yourself when you 


help your country! 





EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, check as baggage, carry by hand and or 
auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
wood; used by S. and foreign Governments. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fair. Send for Catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















There’s no finer way than the Amertenn 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
__ Savings” Bonds and Stamps regularly. 













« MARINA - PRIMO 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street. San Francisco3 
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The Story of Billy 


(Continued from page 23) 


was excellent, his desire to 
and he was clever. 
one afternoon late in dove sea- 
went to a field of still-standing 


for his nose 
hunt burned fiercely, 

Then, 
son, we 


corn. The birds were thick, and he 
flushed one as I crossed a fence. That 
put new ginger into the game we were 


playing, and thereafter he went hunting 
for birds. We took nine birds that after- 
noon, eight of which he flushed. Four 
of the nine, I wouldn’t have recovered 
had he not found them. 

Knowing he could find game as well 
as retrieve it was tremendously satisfy- 
ing, but the real test was yet to come 
water retrieving. I was confident, as I 
waited for the duck season to open, that 
he’d take to water without hesitation 
and I was right. 

Opening day was gray, misty, and 
foggy—almost perfect. At the blind I 
had built on the Arkansas, I pitched a 
dozen decoys into the water while Billy 
splashed noisily alongside. Ten minutes 
before shooting time I was crouched in 
the blind, the dog with me. The blocks 
bobbed invitingly before us in the dim 
light. The pup sat quietly on an old 
burlap sack which I’d brought for him. 

Half a minute before shooting time, 
two teal sailed in over the decoys, 
splashed down noisily, and sat with 
heads up and eyes glittering. The pup 
glanced inquiringly at me, and started 
to his feet. At my command, though, he 
flattened out with head on paws, and 
watched them unblinkingly. 

Seconds later I stood up, and the teal 
sprang into alarmed flight. I shot twice, 
and the drake fell on its back to the wa- 
ter. Then, almost as quickly as I can 
tell it, a black streak broke from the 
blind, jumped into the water. and swam 
like an otter to the spot where that teal 
was making slow paddling motions in 
the air with his feet. Once there, the 
black pup grasped the bird by one wing, 
turned back toward the bank, and 
brought the teal to my feet. I took it 
from him and praised him warmly. 

That retrieve had come to him as a 
most natural thing. In only one respect 
had he failed—he had left the blind 
without being commanded to do so, but 
there was time enough to correct that 
fault. His willingness to perform, and 
his complete understanding of his pri 
mary duty—these were important 

Four times that morning he repeated 
the trip to mid-river after fallen game, 
once making two trips in quick succes- 
sion after I'd doubled on mallards. With 
each shot, with each excited yet prompt 
retrieve, my heart had beat faster and 
my joy in Billy grew. The duck is my 
favorite game bird—there is something 
mysterious and compelling about him. 
And it follows that I’ve always 
ered a duck retriever the tops in gun 
dogs. Here I had had a duck dog—and I 
hadn’t known it! 

We had half a dozen grand hunts to 
gether that fall. On one of these I had 
a chance to see what I'd been awaiting. 
A single mallard came floating down 
over the blind, very high and almost out 
of range. Tempted beyond endurance, 
I brought the gun into line and fired 
The mallard veered toward the opposite 
shore, losing height fast. It landed with 
a great splash, and Billy plunged in and 
swam steadily toward it. 

The bird was moving away 


consid- 


rapidly, 
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yet ne drew up on her without pause. 
He was within ten yards when she dived. 
Puzzled, he stopped momentarily, then 
swam a big circle. As luck would have 
it, he literally swam into the cripple as it 
surfaced. He grabbed it before it could 
dive again, and turned toward the shore 
with the struggiing mallard. 

There was enough pride in me to have 
lighted a room, for he brought the bird 
straight to my feet and laid it there— 
after a long exhze.usting swim. We had 
an exciting moment as the duck sprang 
away and plunged back into the water, 
but he was on it in an instant. This 
time he released the cripple somewhat 
reluctantly. 

In later hunts, although he willingly 
gave up any déad game which he 
brought me, I had some difficulty get- 
ting him to release crippled birds, par- 
ticularly if they exhibited undue liveli- 
ness. In the back of his mind, I believe, 
was the memory of that experience on 
the river bank—when he had brought 
in his first cripple, and J had let it ge: 
away again. 

He was not perfect. He was inclined 
to whimper when forced to stay in the 
blind. He was always impatient to be 
out of the blind and, if you fired your 
gun, he was out in a second. But he 
flattered me tremendously, for when I 
shot he always expected game to fall, 
and seemed terribly disappointed when 
none was to be found. And he lacked 
finish, of course. But remember, please, 
that he was still a puppy. We'd guessed 
his age at seyen months when we got 
him, which would have made him little 
more than a year old when the duck sea- 
son opened. 

I know that he would have become a 
fine gun dog—perhaps a great one. He 
knew instinctively many things that 
even good dogs have to be taught. And 
his enthusiasm for hunting was bound- 
less. That enthusiasm, of course, car- 
ried over into’everyday activities—au- 
tomobiles, for instance. 

I've never known a dog so fond of 
ears. I recall one night when he'd ac- 
companied me from the house to put the 
car up. Shortly after I'd done so, and 
had locked the garage door, we missed 
him. After half an hour’s fruitless call- 
ing, we began to worry. Then, at Missy’s 
suggestion, we reopened the garage. 
And there he was, curled up on the 
back seat of the car, pleased as punch. 
How he loved automobiles! 

Through that love of cars, we lost him. 
Shortly after noon, that early summer 
day in 1941, he lay sleeping on the front 
porch, having heard my midday news- 
cast through to its conclusion, and hav- 
ing been let out to await my arrival. A 
neighboring youngster reported later, 
after we’d missed our dog, that a black 
coupé had driven up before the house. 
Its driver had opened the car door and 
whistled. He needn’t have bothered 
whistling, for an open car door was al- 
ways an invitation to Billy. 

3illy romped into the car beside the 
nameless man—and was driven out of 
our life. All our efforts to find him 
proved fruitless. Perhaps, who knows, 
sometime we'll get him back, although 
our hope of that grows dimmer with 
each passing day. Still, we've not yet 
given up all hope. 

And I think I could be satisfied if I 
could only know that whoever has him 
is hunting with him. That’s what he was 
born for, and that’s what he ought to be 
doing—even though he’s not doing it 
with the Boss! 
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FIRST CHOICE 
WITH EXPERTS 








A portable spotlight 
for your boat 


The Justrite Twin- 
Bulb Marine Safety 
Lantern, though 
available only on 
priority now, will be 
ready for sportsmen 
after Victory. 

This Justrite Lan- 
tern goes anyplace ... it can be 
clamped instantly to a swivel base 
fastened to the boat, or can be taken 
from the separate swivel base and can 
be used on shore or around the camp. 


Watch for it on V-Day 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. F-2, Chicago, Ill. 








TINS 


For All Sportsmen Thinking of “Tomorrow” | 


1944 ZODIAC 
FISHING METER 


Send for this 
popular item 
Tells you when 


to go fishing. 


AND FOLDER “IT’S TIME 
TO EAT” 


Tells how to prepare and cook 


fish. ~ Handy for tyro or expert. 


BOTH ARE FREE ! 


Supply is limited and no more 


can be obtained so send for 
yours today. 


NEWTON LINE CO., INC. 
DEPT. B2 HOMER, N.Y. 
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The Rufled Grouse 


(Continued from page 24) 


truders whom he doesn’t particularly ap- 
prove and would prefer not to meet. 

If you assume from this that His Maj- 
esty, King Grouse, is an isolationist with 
a capital I, you’re as correct as a Quiz 
Kid. He hates “foreign entanglements,” 
and the “Visirors WELCOME” sign never 
hangs at his palace gate. You'll find him 
in the toughest possible territory to 
hunt—on steep, heavily wooded hills and 
mountainsides, where oaks and beeches 
supply him with food; in old, long-aban- 
doned apple orchards grown up to 
birches, alders, and brush, with an occa- 
sional pine to serve as a smoke screen 
when he decides to take it on the lam. 

You may find him, too, along tumble- 
down stone walls covered with a tangle 
of grapevines where he gets his vitamin 
C from the frost-bitten fruit. He likes 
snarled thickets, made almost impass- 
ble by patches of thorny briers, and 
makes frequent visits to what we New 
Englanders call runs—comparatively 
narrow stretches of heavy cover con- 
cealing a pasture brook and in which 
grow blue, thorn, and partridge berries 
is well as dogwood, small nut 
hips, and bittersweet drupes, all of which 
tickle the royal palate 


rose 


As a rule these runs are flanked on 
either side by rocky hillside pasture 
into which a hungry grouse ventures 


now and then during the warmer months 
to feast on crickets and grasshoppers 
ind where big clumps of staghorn su- 
mac, with their meaty red berries, pro- 
vide both protection and provender in 
the fall. They are his feeding grounds 
in midwinter, too, since they contain the 
birches and often the beech and wild- 
apple trees whose buds he nibbles when 
daintier fare is hard to get. 

To make these outdoor dining halls 
still more attractive and practical, there 
are usually at either end snug, well 
wooded “corners” from which it is only a 
stone’s throw to the “big woods” where 
the king puts in most of his time 

For don’t forget that, as far as he per- 
sonally is concerned, every year is a war 
vear and that the bombing he gets each 
succeeding season is heavier than the 


——_—_——__— 


one immediately preceding it. When I 
was in knee pants he used to spend the 
day—from his 5 o’clock breakfast to 
his late-afternoon supper—in the various 
more-or-less exposed locations I have 
mentioned. He’s changed his schedule 
now, at least in the country where I’ve 
been trying to outguess him for nigh on- 
to forty years. He long since realized 
that he’s too easily located in these obvi- 
ously attractive hangouts, and too easily 
spotted and marked down when he takes 
wing to leave them. 

Just as barnyard fowls soon discovered 
that it’s bad medicine to cross roads 
ahead of speeding automobiles, the far 
cannier grouse was quicker yet to learn, 
as hunters and their dogs became more 
numerous, that these favored spots are 
dangerous. Consequently, you may still 
get good gunning in these places at 
early dawn and again for an hour or so 
before sunset, but as a rule you'll have 
better luck if you spend the rest of your 
day in reasonably large areas of timber- 
land or second growth. 

When I say “luck” I mean exactly 
that. Under present-day conditions and 
in the type of country I’m talking about, 
wherever and whenever you flush your 
grouse you'll find almost every shot the 
“trust-in-God”" brand; and you're plenty 
trusting if you think the Lord is going 
to grant you better than one bird in the 
hand for every dozen in the bush or for 
every four or five you get a shot at 


What’s more, you can’t be choosy 
about what you consider a shot. Nine 
times out of ten the best you get is 
the sound of that sudden, nerve-shaking 
explosion that gives the brown bomb- 
shell his name and comes from where 


you least expect it, a flash of feathered 
lightning that is gone almost before you 
glimpse it, two sharp barks of nitro so 
close together they sound like one, and 
a second’s tense silence as you listen for 
the thud that is supposed to follow. 
For it’s a case of a wing and a prayer, 
brother. Your bird takes care of the 
wing department, and it’s up to you to 
do the praying—especially if time is 
even more than ordinarily of the essence 


and you are obliged to “shoot from the 
hip” if at all. I’m referring now to the 
run-of-the-mill gunner whose course of 


sprouts has been on other American 
game birds. There are experts, past 
masters on “pa’tridges,” that can aver- 


age a dead or hard-hit bird for every 
two or three they take a crack at, but 
such artists with a scattergun are as 
scarce as the Whistlers or Rembrandts 
who put color on canvas. 

So much for a sketchy profile of King 
Grouse and the qualities that make him 
a game bird par excellence. Now for 
two characteristics that are ever more 
exclusively his own—his drumming, and 
the so-called crazy season he is sup- 
posed to go through every fall. 

The drumming is almost invariably 
done, as I have said, in the early spring 
during the mating season. Confined to 
cock birds, it is simply a revised version 
of the “Indian Love Call” orchestrated 
for drums and timpani alone. On any 
clear and fairly warm day in April, your 
trout fisherman following a woodland 
stream hears, from a distance and loca- 
tion difficult to determine, a distinct but 
half-muffled “Brump! Br-u-m-p! Br-r-r- 
r-u-m-p!” something like the steady roll 
of a distant drum; and if he knows his 
ernithological onions he can see with his 
mind’s eye an old cock grouse using 
some fallen log for his stage and putting 
on his act 

Naturalists hold the 


used to theory 


that the drummer beats his wings 
against the log; but excellent action 
photographs of the performance, pub 
lished in Ovutpoor Lire for May, 1937, 
indicate that his wings do not touch 


it but simply beat the air or, less prob- 
ably, his body. In any event it’s 
swell show. The star performer fans out 
his tail and presses it tightly to the log, 
raises his ruff, quivers his wings for a 
moment or two—and the music begins. 
When he really begins to feel the part, 
his wings fan with such incredible speed 
that film exposure of 1/125 
second records only a blur. 

Apparently he likes to use the same 
log for repeated performances, or maybe 
he’s both suspicious and superstitious, 
feels safer on the stage he’s trod before 
and doesn’t want to interrupt his “run.” 

Exclusive characteristic number two, 
the crazy streak the grouse is commonly 
credited with and which develops in the 


one 


even a 
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fall, has been the cause of considerable 
discussion among sportsmen. In my 
opinion, the complete and final explana- 
tion has yet to be found. Some think a 
strange combination of giddiness and 
half-blindness impels its victims to leave 
their accustomed haunts and fly into 
towns and villages, where they are 
frequently killed or badly wounded by 
crashing crazily into windowpanes or 
against the walls of buildings. Others 
diagnose the phenomenon as merely a 
revival of the migratory instinct. Likely 
enough both deductions have some basis 
in fact, but in any event the resulting 
mortality during this “crazy season” is 
surprisingly high. 

Speaking of grouse mortality, it is a 
scientifically proved fact that, like the 
varying hare, these grand birds are 
subject to cycles of abundance and 
searcity during which their number in- 
creases to a peak, then declines to a low. 
Studies by the New York Conservation 
Department reveal that, in that state 
at least, the low years are those ending 
with the figure seven. 

Probably the two outstanding au- 
thorities on ruffed grouse are Dr. Arthur 
A. Allen, professor of ornithology at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and Dr. 
Alfred O. Gross, professor of biology at 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick Maine. In 
1924 a committee headed by the noted 
authority on game, Aldo Leopold, award- 
ed the OvutTpoor Lire gold medal to Dr. 
Allen for his exhaustive and successful 
ruffed-grouse researches. It was Dr. Al- 
len who discovered a method for raising 
ruffed grouse in captivity, and estab- 
lished the fact that parasites are nor- 
mally present in the grouse population 
but that when, by reason of food or cli- 
matic conditions, they congregate in 
small areas, the parasites become epi- 
demic and a general die-off results. 

On the subject of the cycles I have 
mentioned, Dr. Allen says: “There is no 
satisfactory explanation for the causes 
of the cycles in ruffed-grouse abundance. 
At least, there is no definite cause. The 
most recent studies seem to indicate 
that the cycles are not uniform through- 
out the country—that local cycles of 
shortage abruptly follow periods of 
abundance, and that approximately 
every seven to ten years the cycles over 
large areas seem to synchronize. There 
are, fortunately, certain spots within 
such areas where the cycle does not hit.” 

Dr. Gross agrees with Dr. Allen and 
adds: “We have correlated the fre- 
quency of certain diseases and parasites 
with the cycles, but we cannot say 
whether the first two are a cause or a 
result. If they are a cause, we do not 
know what factors are involved in the 
increase of diseases and parasites for 
the definite periods. Fantastic theories 
have been advanced that sun spots de- 
termining the relative amount of ultra- 
violet radiation might be an influence, 
since the sun-spot cycle corresponds to 
the grouse cycle in time. 

“The more I have studied the problem 
the less I know about it, and all I can 
offer is that, as yet, we have no explana- 
tion.” 

The above quotations, together with 
the admitted fact that the cycles re- 
ferred to are the most deadly enemies of 
the grouse, seem to cover that particular 
phase of the mortality angle. But his 
other enemies, if less devastating, are 
legion. Eliminating gunners—who are 
in reality not enemies but friends, and 
who, according to the New York Conser- 
vation Department, bring to bag only 15 
percent of the grouse still alive and in 
good health at the opening of the shoot- 
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more than ever! | 
- Every Prece of , 
Heddon Tackle 


Whatever Heddon Tackle you own is doubly prized 
now because you have learned what “Heddon 
Quality” really means. For example, your Heddon 
“Pal” Steel Rods and Heddon “Tempered” Split 
Bamboo Rods were made with “Master Craftsmen” 
care and are now proving their “fighting heart”, 
giving years of built-in extra service. 

Your Heddon “River-Runts” and other Baits 
were made of indestructible “Spook” material 
with hooks doubly secured by Heddon's patented 
Hook Fastener. 

These are just a few of the extra values that are 
giving you extra war-time service, while you wait 
for the day when you can get more Heddon Tackle. 


When our job is done, we will again supply you | Heddon 
with Tackle that gives you extra good catches Shore-Minnow 


and extra years of service. CA AAAAAAAAALSA AA 
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DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


A COXE REELS ARE UNOBTAINABLE UNTIL AFTER THE WAR 


fA Paw, LECSCCH 
BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
DEEP-SEA REEL BRONSON, MICHICAN 


FOREMAST IN PRECISION 


Although it is not possible to produce fishing reels 
now as we are 100‘. engaged in producing critical 
war materials, post war Bronson and Coxe reels 
will be competitive in price and supreme in de- 
sign, material and workmanship as before. 


Army-Navy “E" Award- Let’s all help to achieve unconditional 
q ed April 17, 1943. Ist Victory soon. 
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Fred Arbogast 
Akron, Ohio 


No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler 
(Shallow Running) 


Write for Catalog 
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MASTER WEEDLESS WIGGLERS 


Real fish getters! Thousands of users. 





Guaranteed weed- 
less—all metal. At 
your dealer's or or- 
der direct No. Bl 
Chrom %& oz. Mon- 
ey back guarantee! 


2945 So. 15th Pi. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“| Sell Hawaiian Wigglers 
and Also Use Them!” 


how record 
catches are being made with Hawaiian 
Wigglers — deep running No. 1, 
running No. 2 and weedless No. 3. Also tells all 
about Jitterbug, famous surface bait. A copy is yours 


FRED ARBOGAST, 415 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 


“Dear Fred: On April 19th when the lake was high and a 
cold wind was blowing, we made this catch on No. 2 Hawaiian 
Wiggler. The largest one weighed 51/, lbs. 

“I sell Hawaiian Wigglers and also use them. They're the 
best selling baits we handle.’’-—Rezin Shaw, Elwood, Ind. 
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| ing season—these enemies include 
skunks, raccoons, crows, hawks, wea- 
sels, and foxes, with the last two the 
most serious offenders. Furthermore, 
| grouse chicks are too delicate to survive 
|a wetting, and a rainy nesting period 
means a high death rate among the 
broods. 

Add the nests destroyed by predators 
and forest fires, and it is doubtful that 
more than 20 percent of the nestlings 
are in the land of the living by fall. 

Yet the mature birds are tough as 
they come. For them, extreme cold has 
no terrors; and as far as snow is con- 
cerned, the feathers that grow between 
their toes when freezing weather ap- 
| proaches serve as miniature snowshoes, 
enabling them to negotiate the deepest 
drifts with ease. They even burrow be- 
neath the snow for protection against 





chilling storms and wintry winds. 

And it’s the same with heat. What- 
ever the weather man dishes out they 
take it and like it, as is indicated by 
their range, which extends from Alaska 
and Canada southward to Georgia and 
Alabama, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coasts. And to their credit be it 
said, they are immensely popular in all 
these localities and considered “regu 
lar guys” by all and sundry. 

Incidentally, and as might be expect 
ed, real A-1 grouse dogs are born, not 
made; and in my neck of the woods 
their birth rate is disappointingly low 

Wm. Cary Duncan. 


NEXT MONTH: The black bear, 
another of Outdoor Life’s full-colo 
studies of American game. 
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You Can Have Your Own Plane 


(Continued from page 19) 


fishing, hunting, and other outdoor 
| Sports will hit a new high, with thou- 
sands of new devotees and thousands of 
|new square miles of outdoors readily ac- 
|cessible. What now are week-long trips 
will become week-end trips, and what 
formerly took all summer will take but 
two weeks. 

Sportsmen with moderate incomes will 
be shooting walruses and ocelots, and 
the pages of sporting magazines will tell 
how to hunt animals we have hardly 
heard of before. The man who stays 
closer to home will find landing strips 
cut by forest rangers in all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places where there are no 
lakes to land upon. 

Soon after I get back home from for- 
eign soil and away from the big twin- 
engine transports I am _ now flying, 
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there’s nothing I'd like better to do than 
to take six months off with one of the 
postwar sportsman’s airplanes and “do” 
North America from Alaska to Panama, 
and South America as well—fishing and 
hunting en route for everything from 
polar monkeys, grizzlies to 
tapirs 

When the bombers and fighters are no 
longer needed and the mention of air- 
planes makes you think of week-end 
trips instead of world war, you'll find 
that flying gives you a bird’s-eye per- 
spective of the whole outdoors from in- 
dividual hunting grounds to national 
conservation problems. 

And last but far from least, there’s 
the thrill of discovering one of the great- 
est, newest sports in all the world—fiy- 
ing itself! 


bears to 
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Bullheads 


(Continued from page 85) 


bend in the channel just above Third 
Cove. It’s always good for a few big 
ones.” 

That evening, after packing most of 
our duds (for we planned to start bac 
to town before sunup), we hurried to 
the boat. Bob sat in the prow, I settled 
myself in rowing position, and the pro- 
fessor shoved off. A feeling of exhilara- 
tion ran through me as I put my weight 
into the oars. All the frustrations and 
disappointments of the week seemed to 
vanish; for tonight—I knew it—those 
black babies were going to bite 
About a hundred yards from the hole 
there was a weedy section over which 
we had to pass. The professor had bait- 
ed his hook and was letting it trail at 
rod length in the wake of the boat. He 
had done the job well, for that succulent 
tidbit, as it skittered over the water and 
bounced from one lily pad to another, 
looked so much like a piece of beefsteak 
that my mouth watered. 

The sudden boiling vortex of foam 
that engulfed the bait, and the vicious 
slam that nearly tore the rod from the 
professor’s hands caught him unpre- 
pared. His reel screeched as if it were 
powered with the engine of a Spitfire. 
“Pickerel!” I yelled, boating the oars. 
“Hit him! Hit him hard!” 

“You—you take him!” he_ gasped, 
struggling with the monster. The ex- 
pression on his face was priceless 
“He’s your baby, Prof—you pull him 
in 

Suddenly his rod straightened out and 
the line hung loosely. “He’s gone!” the 
professor moaned. 

“No, he’s doubling back this way. 
feel in the slack—fast!” I shouted 
The initial shock over, he reeled in 
like a veteran and maneuvered the still 
fighting fish next to Bob, who grabbed 
the line and hauled him in. The catch 
was really a beauty—going about five 
pounds. 

The professor’s eyes were popping. 
Did—did I do that?” he asked, pointing 
incredulously at the captive. 

According proper recognition to his 
newfound talents, we dubbed him Prof. 
Izaak Walton, P.D. (doctor of pisca- 
tology). By the time we reached our 
objective the sun was getting low 
“This looks like the spot.” I eased the 
boat to a stop. “Let’s have the sound- 
ing pole.” Hopefully I lowered it to the 
bottom and thrust downward. It sank a 
foot. Mud! Beautiful, oozy mud. In my 
mind’s eye I could visualize bullheads 
by the hundreds milling around beneath 
u “Drop the anchors, fellahs—easy,” 
I said. “If we don't get 'em here, we 
never will.” 

It was an ideal hole. The channel at 
this point took a wide, sweeping turn, 
resulting in a large semicircle of clear 
water, with weeds bordering the outer 
ce. This gave us a casting field of 180 
degrees, with a radius of a good ten 
yards. 

Hardly had our baited hooks plunked 
into the water when I heard a slap and 
Bob sang out, “Praise the Lord, and 
pass the citronella! I just got the first 
bite. A Zero it sounded like—the insect!” 
The professor got the first bite of the 
kind we were looking for. At the sharp 
tug that dipped his rod tip into the 


x 





water, he pulled hard enough to ex- 
tract a muskie’s molars. His rod bent 
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Protects lips against sun, 


wind and cold 
Soothes and relieves chapped, cracked lips 


* Don’t let cracked, painful lips spoil your 
fun! Keep a handy stick of soothing, comfort- 
ing Lypsyl in your pocket or kit. Boy, how it 
protects lips from sun, wind, and weather! 
Colorless—doesn’t show. Costs only 25¢ at 
drug stores. Be sure you get genuine Lypsy! 
(pronounced “Lip-sil’’). Get a tube for every 
member of the family. If your druggist is out 
of Lypsyl, send 25¢ and handy coupon 

at right for prepaid Lypsyl tube. 
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j Lever Brothers Company 
50 Memorial Drive, Dept. 646 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
No chapped lips for me. Rush along my 
Lypsyl, prepaid. Here’s 25¢ for each tube. 


Send me tubes, (PRINT PLAINLY) 


Name 
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ACTION that LASTS: 


LONGER CASTS 


Whether bait casting or fly cast- 
ing, trolling or deep sea fishing— 
youcan have REEL ACTION that 
will outsmart the big ones and fill 
your string or creel by using - - - 


REELSLICK 


THE SUPER REEL-LUBRICANT 


Choice of Champions. It builds lubrication into the metal for longes 
casts and uniform action. Prevents frozen joints fon finest 
equipment against rust, moisture and SALT WATER damage. 


Try a TUBE Today! 
REELSLICK Dry Fly Oil, Line Dres- Only 
sing, Rod Varnish, Ferrule Cement, Mos- 
_— pee, Guito sped eee Fy we 
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A €), Sporti needa rin | 10¢ 
Ete > Hardware Dealers. 
Write for Circular. 
OUTERS LABORATORIES @ Tube 
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SHOOTING AND 
SPORT GLASSES 


CALOBAR « POLAROID « SAGE GREEN « NOVIOL 
$3.00 to $12.50 
Also ground to your prescription 
Write for free folder O 
STERN OPTICAL COMPANY 
1284 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 











Americans now own War 
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a lure that has ACTION—and 


Fiyrod action in superabundance, It posseases we clair he 
Model most lifelike swimming motion ever prod ed i ar- 
tificial lure. In fact. we challenge to eq it 
\ without duplicating our patented fe: 
Vee, Gece eee Excl isive offset hooking. Lures in 21 colors. Under- 
i water, surface and trolling models, $1.10 each. Musky, 
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HELIN TACKLE CO. 





HUNTING FOR! 


Maybe seductive is a little bit high 
ing, but it really takes a $64 word to describe 


i size, 95c. Write for FREE Color Catalog, 
including 4,000 word treatise on plug fishing, 


6342 Pulford Ave. Detroit 7, Mich. 
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(smoking) joy for- 
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ver band; solid 
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perfection. 





Smooth and Antique Finish. 
Many handsome models. 


Reapetion in a Pipe” 


¥ STERNCREST ic: 


The custom craftsmen of LHS se- 
lect the very choicest grains for 
these patrician pipes. They finish 
them by an exclusive process that 
brings out the full beauty of the 
briar,— circle them with a band 
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double as the wriggling fury broke 
water, hung on, then dropped back into 
the drink. It was a big one. “Oh, 
blazes!” the professor snapped. “What 
did I do wrong now?” 

“You pulled too soon,” I explained. 

“And too hard,” added Bob. 

“Give ’em time to swallow the bait,” 
I continued; “then hit them with just 
enough snap to set the hook, and pull 
in with a strong, even pull.” 

In the next half hour Bob had all 
the luck. He whipped in four of the 
black broncos while the professor and I 
drooled with envy. The professor had at 
least had a bite, while I—with nary a 
nibble to my credit—might as well have 
been fishing in Death Valley. Here it 
was 9:30, with only another ninety min- 
utes of active biting time left. I de- 
cided to do something about it. 

Earlier in the evening I had noticed 
a patch of weeds that jutted slightly 
into the curvature of the channel. I had 
been fishing about ten feet beyond that 
area. Maybe that canopy hid something 
that would bite. I let out more line and, 
in the darkness, cast out to the ap- 
proximate spot. Two minutes later I 
felt a tug—and another. Then, as if it 
were trying to touch bottom, the end 
of my rod sagged deep into the water, 
while the reel screeched briskly. 

I snapped—but there was no give. 
Then whatever it was that had taken 
the hook began to travel. Not fast, but 
slowly and irresistibly, from one side to 
the other, covering every square inch of 
that hole ... and scaring away every 
bullhead in the neighborhood. What 
was it? Any second I expected to see a 
periscope come popping up. At last I 
worked the trouble maker over to the 
side and grabbed the line and hauled 
it in. Bob flashed his electric lantern on. 
Slithering around on the floor boards 
like a miniature python was the longest 
eel I had ever seen—almost four feet. 

That finished the bullheads. Eleven 
o’clock came, and we hadn’t had an- 
other bite. But I was still not ready to 
give up. Though it took some persuad- 
ing on my part, the professor and Bob 
finally agreed to try the same hole again 
at 3 a.m. Sleep? Sure, all we wanted— 
after we got home! 
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Three-thirty found us shivering 
wet seats—which we had neglected to 
cover—in a dense, soupy fog. This time 
the hole I picked out was in a narrow 
but deep bend in the channel, no mor 
than thirty yards from a point of land 
that jutted into the lake. Being so 
close to shore, we’d have the benefit of 
shadows in the light of early dawn. At 
this time of night bullheads move closer 
to the surface, we decided to fish 
with shortened lines. The cold steel of 
the rods was uncomfortable to the touch 
but we soon forgot that. 

Hardly had our heavily baited hook 
broken the mirrorlike stillness of th: 
lake surface when, almost simultane 
ously, we had three man-size bites—and 
soon three ten-inch beauties were beat 
ing a tattoo on the boat bottom. 

“Boy-oh-boy-oh-boy!” chortled Bob a 
he tossed his catch into the pail. “Thi 
is more like it!” 

“If it keeps up,” said the professor 
pessimistic to the end, “and if our ex 
pert friend here keeps his blamed eel 
out of the way long enough to 

Just then the professor’s reel whirred 


on 


so 


as a submarine speedster grabbed his 
hook and raced away. The professor 
hesitated. 

“Key-ristopher, man, pull! Pull!” 


shouted Bob. 
card.” 

With suddenly re-awakened vigor the 
professor snapped steel and stopped the 
mad rush. After a brief but spirited 
tussle he had the fish safe in the boat 

“Gee, what a honey!” said Bob ad- 
miringly. “It’s the biggest one yet.” 

No, they didn’t stop bitting then. 
Quite the contrary. In fact, by 4 o’clock 
we began to get choosy and returned 
everything under nine inches. By 5 we 
had our limits and were rowing for 
shore. 

My bullhead paradise 
through. Late, yes—but 
As we rattled homeward, 
sun breaking through the 


“Don’t wait for a calling 


had come 
not too late 
the morning 
swiftly dis 


appearing fog seemed brighter than 
ever, but not brighter than the smiles 
on our three dirty, yet happy, pans 
For we knew now that we could safely 
expect peace on the home front—and 
bullheads for breakfast. 
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The Minuteman was a most resourceful civilian 
who worked hard for his family and home and was 
quick to fight when their security was threatened. 


He did the very things we are asked to do today. 
He made things last. He wore things out and did 
without. He was one of the first to stretch food and 
fuel. 

Farmers, fishermen, sailmakers, smiths or cob- 
all were dreamers who 


blers—all were Minutemen 


loved their America—all were doers who fought 


Americans have always been 
neighborly. It is quite natural 
then for Budweiser to be Ameri- 
ca’s favorite beer—for, when good 
friends get together, Budweiser 
is a friend that needs no intro- 
duction. 








Budweiser 








The Minuteman is Still the Man of the Hour 


and saved and sacrificed. ‘They showed us the way 
to win. 

Americans, since the days of the Minuteman, 
have welcomed their opportunity to earn security 


for themselves and their families in a better world. 


Today, when wartime trials provoke us, America 
is recapturing the spirit of ’76——America’s fighting 
spirit, so perfectly symbolized by the Minuteman— 
the spirit that will hasten Victory by hours, by days, 
perhaps even months. 


- 2 
Sess 
In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider 
and bomber fuselage frames, wing parts, gun turret 
parts and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch produces ma- 
terials which go into the manufacture of: Rubber 
Aluminum « Munitions « Medicines + B Complex 
Vitamins « Hospital Diets + Baby Foods + Bread 
and other Bakery Vitamin-fortified 
cattle feeds « Batteries « Paper + Soap and textiles 


products . 


—to name a few. 


©1944 
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First in 
Great Northern Pike 
1931—1942 


OR 12 years — 1931 to 1942 inclusive — in 

America’s Best Known Fishing Contest, more 
than 47% of all prize-winning Great Northern Pike 
caught on rods of well-known make, were taken 
on True Temper. 76% more prize winners were 
taken on True Temper than on any other make of 
rod, as well as more first prize winners, and in 6 of 
these years True Temper took from 50% to 80% 


of all such prize winners, as follows: 


1931—80%, 
1939—60%, 


1933—50% 
1941—50% 


1936—6674% 
1942—667%A% 


Thus, in the world’s most all inclusive sporting 
event, annually fought out by millions of anglers 
using hundreds of makes of tackle, over a territory 
extending from Alaska to Florida and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, this single rod—True Temper 
—met the field and year after year emerged the 
victor by a percentage so great that its equal is not 


recorded in all the history of sports. 


True Temper Rods—each with a fighting heart 
ofeclock spring tempered super steel, powered, 
balanced, and finished to master the heavy weight 
champions of the fishing world, will be manufac- 
tured when wartime restrictions are lifted. Now 
operating 100% on Air Corps requirements. Produced 
only by the makers of True Temper Products, 


Sporting Goods Division, Geneva, Ohio. 








The Deacon's Sin 
(Continued from page 33) 


a gun. I could almost read the Deacon's 
thoughts. He must kill his bird and be 
on his way back to the cabin before the 
sound of exploding powder coui¢ find 
the ears of the warden. 

The mountaineer knew from long ex- 
perience how far down the incline the 
birds would fly. They would stop ir the 
broken, brushy ground at the far end ot 
the flat. The situation was ideal. We 
could hide there and call one of the big 
gobblers into our very laps. I tried t 
drift as noiselessly as the Deacon, but 
beside him I was an ox lumbering 
through the woods. 

The Deacon put out his hand and mo- 
tioned me to a stop. Without speaking, 
he pointed out a laurel thicket where I 
would be concealed to watch the show. 
Then he took his place behind a high 
chestnut log. For thirty minutes he lay 
still. Then from his lips came the low, 
cautious notes of a turkey hen which 
had been separated from the flock. It 
was so real that for a moment my eyes 
searched every light and shadow on the 
forest floor, looking for the hen herself. 

No answer came back on the cold air 
currents. But my hunting companion 
knew the way of wary birds. He did not 
appear too anxious. After five minutes 
he called again, louder, demanding a 
reply. 

Almost immediately he received an an- 
swer from the ridge behind us, where 
one of the hens sulked in the brush. 
Next came an answer from across the 
clearing, in loud resonant tones. I knew 
without being told that it was from a 
gobbler. 

Then the Deacon turned his head. By 
the set of his neck, and his hands frozen 
against the stock of his gun, I knew 
something was wrong. My eyes followed 
the direction of his gaze, and I felt a 
sudden chill along the base of my spine. 
The Deacon was not the only hunter out 
A big bobcat clung close to the base of 
a log almost directly between him and 
the gobbler that had answered from 
across the cove! 

The cat slid out to the end of the log 
as silently as mist, and there he 
crouched, motionless as stone, between 


the Deacon and the turkey gobbler. The 
big bird was in sight now. He held 


his head up, walking with delayed-action 
steps, turning his head from side to side, 
taking in every detail of the forest with 
black, telescopic eyes. 

I saw the mountaineer glance behind 


him, and I thought he should have 
known I was there—holding my breat! 
Just as the Deacon looked back, the 
wildcat left his place beside the log. He 
struck faster than I have ever seen a 
creature move. With a startled phutt! 


the big gobbler sprang into the air. But 
he was too late. The cat was upon him 
dodging the powerful wings, biting fo! 
the base of the long, iridescent throat 

I heard the turkey hen behind me on 
the hill zoom out of the brush. The Dea- 
con threw up his rifle, drew a swift 
bead, and shot the big cat through thé 
head. The animal sprawled on _ the 
ground, kicking, jerking, trying to ris: 
The gobbler, miraculously freed, took 
off with a long, running start, and went 
upward through the big trees on boom- 
ing wings. 

The Deacon left his place beside the 
log and walked swiftly downhill. I was 
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in Illinois, the selection of game 
wardens was placed under civil service, 
and a special school was established by 
the state Department of Conservation 
for training its field men. 

The school, located on a 27-acre tract 
of woodland, about 25 miles from Wau- 
kegan, in the famous Chain o’ Lakes 
district, offers 3-week courses in such 
subjects as game laws, water pollution, 
outdoor photography, first aid, forestry, 
soil conservation, and game manage- 
ment and propagation. The courses, 
conducted by nationally known special- 
will be administered to classes of 
35 men at periodic intervals until all 
officers and field men of the department 
have taken them. Future members of 


ists, 


less than two steps behind him. His shot 
had been clean, and the cat was making 
a last feeble effort to live. He turned 
the body over with the tip of his rifle. 
The leaves rattled, and I swung 
around. Seabolt, the warden, stood not 
twenty feet away, watching us with a 
cold, impersonal stare. The Deacon was 
facing him too. 

“For now thou numberest my steps,” 
the mountaineer quoted. 

“You are under arrest,” said the war- 
den. 

Man that is born of a woman,” the 
Deacon said, “is of few days and full of 
trouble.” 


You are under arrest,” the warden 
repeated, “for hunting turkeys on the 
refuge.” 





rent 
om- 


the 
was 


The Deacon pointed to the dead wild- 
cat at his feet. “You offered a reward,” 
he said, “for foxes and wildcats. You 
Said there were too many of ’em in the 
refuge.” 

Seabolt looked down at the dead body 
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Students in the school's cheerful sunlit classroom 


ECENTLY, in a broad program to 
improve the work of conservation 


the state Conservation staff will be 
quired to attend the school. Important 
in the curriculum is physical training 
all students must learn to swim, hike, 
shoot, and operate a boat, to the satis- 
faction of competent instructors. 
Another proposed use for the school 
is the inauguration of a summer session 
at which Illinois high-school and college 
instructors may become better acquaint- 
ed with problems relating to the out-of- 


doors—and hence better equipped to 
teach conservation. 

So far, according to Livingston E 
Osborne, state conservation director, 


each class has passed all subjects with 
high marks, and it is believed that the 


added efficiency of the graduates will 
more than repay the state for the cost 
of operating the school.—Carrol C. Hall 


of the cat. The furrow between his eyes 
deepened. “Yes,” he said, “but they must 
be taken in the valley outside the refuge 
Our own trappers work the refuge.” 

The Deacon's grew frosty and 
expressionless. “You didn’t say thet,” he 
said, “in Luke Foster’s store.” 

Seabolt glared at us both for a long 
minute. I could see the battle going on 
behind his eyes. “All right,” he said 
gruffiy, “but don’t let me catch you in 
the refuge again—for any purpose.” 

The Deacon did not reply. He slung 
the cat over his shoulder and walked up 
the cathedral cove without a backward 
glance. We paused at the top of the hill 
while I caught my breath. The moun- 
taineer leaned on his rifle and looked 
out over his lumpy world. 


eyes 


“Let him see,” he said, half to him 
self, “who hath eyes to see. I saw 
that yarden varmint coming down 


through the cove. If I hadn’t, you and 
I'd of had roast turkey in th’ oven this 
night.” 
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U.S. LINES ARE 
STRONGER 


STRANDED! 
(MORE FISH LANDED!) 


Each stronger strand, braided to avoid 
strain, stands more stress, more wear and 
tear, more casting, more reeling. U. S. 
Lines for many years have been known as 
lines that not only cast easily and flexibly, 
but as lines that stand up longer, lines that 
land unexpectedly big fish. 

There’s an extra good, extra efficient, extra 
hardy U. S. Line for every kind of fishing. 
No substitutes can take the place of genuine 
VU. S. Lines. Ask your dealer for them, 


GET IT TODAY | 


Send 10 cents today (stamps 
or coin) for fascinating 
“More Fun Fishin’ ", “‘load- 
ed to the gunnels” with 
Kinks ‘'n’ Cues, where, when, 
how, to land 'em 


U.S. LINECO. 
DEPT. L 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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BOY— AND HOW IT DOES CATCH FISH! 
Johnson's Silver Minnow has long been the 
favorite of both fresh and salt water fisher- 
men. Itis absolutely weedless—strong—casy 
to cast — no spin—and has an action all its 
own. If your dealer cannot supply you— 
write us, please. 


Also JOHNSON’S CAPER. 1's “got what 


it takes.’’ It snakes its way through the 
weeds with a tantalizing, impudent swag- 
ger that stirs up FISH. Write for catalog. 


© DURING THE EMERGENCY e 
Take good care of your Johnson Spoons 
LOUIS JOHNSON COMPANY 
40-B N. Wells St., Chicago 
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THE COMPASS 22x20 





BATTLE 
COMPASSES TODAY! 
auto Whang-ti, Emperor of 
—_ China in 2634 B.C., won 
the Battle of the Tchou-lou 
— Plains because he impro- 
<tl 2 vised a compass and led his 
ano BOAT army through a fog. Today, 
bs 4500 years later, Sherrill 
a Precision Compasses on U. 
- 

pr ay S. Army vehicles are help- 


ing to defeat the Japs along 
,China’s Burma Road. 
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The Irresistible—A Trouble Shooter! 


(Continued from page 29) 


Their indifference only 
spurred me on to make some pretty 
broad statements. “If the Irresistible 
isn’t a killer, I'll eat it!” I concluded. 

I promptly regretted my rashness. It’s 
an unwritten law among us Grippetts 
that if anyone gets too vocal, he’s imme- 
diately put to the test. To a man the 
boys perked up, exchanged grins. Then 
Jack followed up with, “If it’s that good, 
you won’t mind giving an exhibition.” 


lective grunt. 


It looked bad, but I put on a bold 
front. “If I could only work the Ste- 
phensburg stretch,” I said, “I’d show 
you.” 

It seemed like a safe gamble, for that 
water is some miles from the station; 


but the first truck we hailed gave us a 
lift to the very spot. 

“All right, champ,” invited Fred, “let’s 
see what the Irresistible will do.” 

I was worried as I cautiously entered 
the water. Between you and me, I’m 
something less than mediocre as a cast- 
er; it was now high noon of a bright day; 
and despite Ken’s high indorsements, I'd 
never tried the fly before. 

My first cast was reassuring. The Ir- 
resistible danced down the current as if 
daring the trout to ignore it. On the 
fourth cast a nice fish rose, but I was 
too anxious and took the fly away from 
him. The boys on the bridge gave me 
the old blowtorch. 

“The fly may be Irresistible,” 
hooted, “but the caster sure ain’t!” 

Unable to coax another rise out of that 
trout, I worked upstream, and had a fish 
sock the fly as soon as it hit. It seemed 
too good to be true—and it was. The 
fish proved to be a big chub. 

“Oh, brother,” howled Jack, “the right 
name for that fly is the Irresponsible— 
it doesn’t care what it takes!” 

But that chub really saved my hash. 
By the time I'd carefully cleaned and 
dried the fly, I had cooled off. My casts 
were better and, ten minutes later, when 
the next fish rose, I nailed him solidly. 

The blowtorch chorus fizzled out as I 
netted the trout, a sizable brownie. 
Again I deliberately cleaned off the fly 
before resuming fishing. Some twenty 
casts later I hooked a second one which 
I creeled with something of a flourish. 
If I wasn’t quite ready to eat that be- 
draggled fiy, I surely could have kissed 
it. My gallery had become silent. Again 
I freshened up the fly, dried it carefully 
and then, turning, essayed a long down- 
stream cast to the first fish I'd raised. 
Downstream casts are always difficult 
for me, and this one was only passable, 
but line and leader fell loosely enough 
to permit a fair float. 

As the fly passed the trout’s station I 
gave it a slight twitch. There was a 
flash, and the Irresistible was gone. This 
was a fighting rainbow. He gave one 
startled leap, then charged downstream 
to the sanctuary of a log jam under the 
bridge, where he tore out the fly. 

“Want any further demonstration?” I 


Doc 


asked. 

“Not me,” Fred said, “but I still can’t 
believe it. Here it’s midday, there’s no 
hatch, no rising fish, and yet you—cast- 
ing like a plumber—get results. There’s 
only one answer: That fly must be 
good!” 

“But my casting wasn’t bad,” I in- 
sisted. 


“You,” he snorted, “were awful. As far 
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as you’re concerned that fly’s the Inv 
uable!” 

“I suppose you experts won’t need any 
then,” I taunted. 

That started a riot. The Grippetts de 
scended in a body, stripped me of al] 
but two Irresistibles, then raced away to 
their favorite stretches. 

That evening when we tallied results 
there was a wide difference of opinion 
Jack and Paul found the fly only so-so 
but Walt reported that a discriminating 
brownie, after repeatedly refusing his 
favorite Hendrickson, had gulped down 
an Irresistible. 

“IT don’t know whether it made 
mad or hungry,” he said, “but he 
smashed it.” 

Fred conceded that the new fly had 
taken fish for fish with his idol, a Tup’s 
Indispensable. Everyone admitted it 
floated well and was easy to see, even in 
the dusk. 


him 
sure 


Before we fished again, a series of 
heavy rains had made the stream high 
and roiled. The Musconetcong was a 
surging mill race, but I tried dry flies 
for an hour before giving up in favor 
of bucktails and spinners. Fred, sticking 
stubbornly to the floaters, showed the 
way with a pair of sixteen-inch browns 
—both of which fell for the Irresistible 

“It not only takes the fish,” Fred said, 


“but with plenty of fly oil, that baby 
rides rough water better than a Bivis- 
ible.” 


Later Doc came in and reported a tri- 
umph from the near-by and heavily 
fished Rockaway. 

“There was a batch of finicky fish be- 
low the dam,” he related, “but they were 


supereducated rascals. Half a dozen 
fishermen tried for them, but they 
snubbed every offering. At dusk they 
began rising to some midges. Three of 


us stayed on and tried to interest them, 
but they were choosy. I got a couple of 
splashes on a No. 16 Blue Spider. Final- 
ly I tried an Irresistible. It looked like 
a battleship compared to the naturals, 
but I took four browns—and lost three 


others—before they stopped rising.” 
“What about the other fellas?” Paul 
asked. 


“They were both amateur fly tyers,” 
Doc laughed. “As soon as I showed them 
the fly, they headed for home. I'll bet 
100 to 1 they’re tying Irresistibles right 
now!” 


As the season wore on, we tried the 
Irresistible in the south branch of the 
Raritan, the Paulinskill, and the Flat- 


brook, under widely differing conditions, 
and for the most part it performed hand- 
somely. 


I shall always remember one evening 


at Rustic Knolls on the upper Mus- 
conetcong. The trout had been finicky 
as all get-out. Then, with a scattered 
evening rise in progress, several small 
fish sampled my Quill Gordon—but I 
couldn't interest a decent-size one. I 
carefully culled over my crowded fly 
box and was delighted to find a soli- 
tary Irresistible, jammed in among the 
Bivisible and Spentwings. In a warm 
flood my confidence surged back. Aba 


doning delicacy for safety, I snipped off 
a couple of tippets and went to work 


In the short hour left to me, I creeled 
five fat brownies and lost several oth- 
ers. Actually, it was hard to understand 
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why those fish rose at all, for when I 
cleaned them, all were jammed to the 
gills with nymphs. Maybe that challeng- 
ing, chip-on-the-shoulder manner of the 
Irresistible got their dander up. I don't 
know. Certainly they weren’t hungry. 

These are a few of our early experi- 
ences with the Irresistible, but don’t get 
the idea that the fly never failed. As 
Lockwood so aptly put it, no dry fly is 
perfect. On occasion we had some poor 
days with it, but they were pleasantly 
few and far between. If flies are judged 
by their averages, as ball players are, 
then the Irresistible is a champ in any 
league. 

To my mind the amazing thing about 
the fly, however, is its ability to score 
when other patterns fail. It’s a real fish- 
erman’s trouble shooter, and that’s a 
sweeping indorsement for any fly. Ken 
goes even farther. “In this section of the 
country,” he says, “I’d be willing to use 
nothing else all season. Not as a stunt, 
understand, but because I’m satisfied it’s 
the best dry fly made!” 

Of course, we’ve had no chance to try 
the Irresistible outside of Jersey, New 
York, and eastern Pennsylvania; I can’t 
say how it will perform elsewhere. It 
may be that Northern squaretails or 
some Western species will ignore it, but 
I doubt it. Any dry fly that will pester 
a perverse old brown trout into striking 
when nothing else will budge him should 
interest other surface feeders. 

Please don’t ask me what makes the 
Irresistible click. Frankly, I don’t know. 
At times I suspect that tender, tempting 
body arouses the same urge in a trout 
that I get when I see a sizzling steak. 
But that hardly explains why a gorged 
fish will smack it. As to these, I feel 
there’s something about the cocky, swag- 
gering float of the fly that makes a trout 
good and mad; and that may explain 
why a surprising number of responses 
are almost basslike in their ferocity. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains 
that the Irresistible has proved itself a 
mighty good dry fly—a most useful ad- 
dition to any man’s fly box. 

Yes, Ken Lockwood knew what he was 
doing when he named it. For my part, 
I'll just say, “If you, too, don’t find the 
Irresistible a killer, I'll almost be will- 
ing to eat it!” 


Best Fish for Farm Ponds 


pegs sunfish and largemouth 
black bass are the fish most suited to 
stocking farm ponds, experiments of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service show. 
The bluegill not only makes very good 
eating but spawns throughout the sum- 
mer. The numerous young fish thus 
hatched make a well-stocked larder for 
the bass. Furthermore, bluegills should 
reach eating size within 7 to 12 months 
after stocking. The largemouth bass 
keep the bluegill population in balance 
better than smallmouths, which are less 
predatory, would. 

In fertilized ponds a proper stocking 
ratio is from 800 to 1,000 fingerling blue- 
gills to 100 black bass for each acre of 
water. Stocking of both species may be 
done at the same time, or the bluegills 
can be planted in the fall and the bass 
early the following spring. 

Fishery Leaflet 27, “Farm Fish Ponds 
and Their Manage ment,” will be found 
helpful to persons interested in con- 
structing and planting fish ponds, and 





peled 
oth- 
tand 


can be obtained free by applying to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 
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ab-so-tively nothing is quite as important to a real bred-in-the-bone fisher- 
man as FISHING 
congregate, there’s sure to be a lot of talk about P & K’s... 





or a chance to TALK fishing. And now-a-days where these gents 





WHIRL-A-WAY 


—which is probably the gol-darndest Bass Lure you 
ever hitched onto your leader. Not only is it an all 
time, all-timer with bass—it’s pos-i-lutely deadly to 
the wily Walleye and poison ivy to the Esoxr tribe (pike 
and muskies to you). This leapin’, divin’, whirlin’ der 
vish is right now the big noise in the famous P & K 
line. Your dealer will sell you a WHIRL-A-WAY un 
less he has only one which you can’t blame him for 
keeping. In which case, send us a dollar bill, You'll 
do well to take a look at the 






You Gents With 


THE FLY RODS 
P & K MOUSE 5,3! 00 wi 
you deceive the 





= a little old killer-diller 





-— >) made in two sizes—fo1 ell. crappics and bass 
bait rod (75c) and for fly rod (40c). Here with P & Kes justly famous 
one that people write home (and to P & K 
about. Looks enough like a mouse to fool 
a cat. A floater that swims thru the reeds CRICKET 
like old Mickey Mouse himself, It's weed It's as real as life and 
less, too. Gets bass in places where other twice as natural. Does ev- 
folks claim the bass ain't. Here's a P & K erything a cricket does except chirp. An 
Lure you._MUST have. iwful big thirty cents worth. 


P & K LINE DRESSER 


rhis you want to see! Does a hundred per 
cent perfect job of line-dressing and does 
it without messing up your line—your aii 


hands or your reel. Saves dressing and 

makes an easy job of caring for your line. i 
Your dealer will supply you at 50c, or 

write direct. 


PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. Write for Free Copy of the P & K 


, OAESS NG 


3438 ARCHER AVENUE Cok ; ( oe oe the 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS atiacis uae 


























JACK O'CONNOR £a:tor 


How Brush Deflects Bullets 


ROM S.P.C., Texas: My hunting 

partner and I went down into the 

brush near Encinal, Tex., to hunt 

on a 20,000-acre ranch. The first 
morning he let me out on a dim dirt 
road and we agreed on a meeting place. 
He went north and I went south, hunt- 
ing into the wind. 

At 11:30 I had reached the meeting 
place. I sat down under a mesquite tree 
beside a large prickly pear. Suddenly, 
behind me and a little to the right, I 
heard a noise that sounded like a man 
rattling a pair of antlers slightly. |That’s 
a method of luring deer in Texas dur- 
ing the mating season.—Ed.] I looked 
around, and here came the Big One we 
were after. His antlers had evidently 
been hitting some hard, dry brush. 

What could have been sweeter? I 
had seen the buck. He had not seen me. 
I was already sitting down and was 
ready to give him the works. I got into 
a correct sitting position, put my sling 
on my arm, and prepared to let him 
have a 150-gr. .270 slug as soon as he 
stepped into the open. 

When he did, I whistled softly. He 
stopped, and the post in my ‘scope came 
*o rest right behind his shoulder. I eased 
her off; but much to my chagrin, dis- 
may, disappointment, and _ disillusion, 
this fine old buck hoisted his tail up 
and got the heck out of there. 

Going to where he had been, I put my 
handkerchief on the bush he stood near. 
My friend drove up and we trailed the 
buck for several hundred yards. No 
blood. We didn’t touch him. A fine 
how-de-do! To miss a big buck broad- 
side at 75 yd., sitting down all wrapped 
up in a sling, with a fine rifle and a 


good ‘scope! 
So my partner and I went hunting 
for sure—and found the explanation of 


the mystery. Four ft. from the muzzle 





Bullets which expand violently, like the one 
on the left, are less reliable than those which 
mushroom, as do the Remington Core-Lokt soft 
point (center) or the Peters Belted (at right) 


of my rifle, and out of the line of ’scope 
sight but in the line of bore, was a 
cactus leaf with the top shot off. Next 
we found that the bullet, about 65 yd. 
farther on, had hit another prickly-pear 
leaf. The bullet had been falling fast 
and had dropped about 6 in. between 
the muzzle and that point. Then we 
found where it had gone through three 
more cactus leaves, but now it had been 
traveling only about 6 in. from the 
ground. Right where the buck had been 
standing we found the bullet, nose gone 
but jacket intact. 

Now, what I'd like to know is this: 
How come? I know the .270 isn’t sup- 
posed to be a brush rifle, but this looks 
pretty phony. Would my 7 mm. or my 
.30/06 have acted differently? 


EAR S.P.C.: Some years ago I took 

three shots at a big buck about 150 
yd. away. He was screened by thick 
brush. Like yours, he was broadside, 
and also like yours, he hadn't seen me. 
I also was using a ‘scope and like you 
[I shot from a good sitting position. 

One of those shots was a clean miss, 
and the two others hit a good long way 


from my point of aim just behind the 
shoulder. One clipped the buck in the 
brisket and did a little damage to his 
lungs, and the other was way back in 
the abdominal cavity. He stumbled from 
each hit, recovered, then went about 30 
yd. He was dead when I got to him. 

I went back to where he had been 
when I shot and found that the bullets 
had all hit twigs and small branches, 
and that the clean miss had struck a 
foot on my side of the buck. The de- 
flection on all three bullets had been 
so great that I was lucky to have hit the 
buck at all. 

Then and there I decided to do a little 
experimenting under controlled condi 
tions, so I drew an outline of a deer on 
a piece of wallboard about 4x 5 ft., large 
enough to catch even pretty badly de 
flected shots. I set the target up about 
6 ft. behind a bush through which I 
could see it plainly. I then got off about 
50 yd., sat down, and began shooting at 
it with rifles of various calibers and with 
various weights of bullets. I wrote the 
results up at the time in OvuTpoor LIFE. 
About 2 months later I repeated the test 
just to be sure, and my conclusion was 
that there is no such thing as a 100 
percent reliable rifle or bullet for shoot- 
ing through brush. 

For the second test I used, according 
to the notes which I now have before 
me, a 375 H. & H. Magnum with 270 
and 300-gr. bullets; a .35 Remington 
pump with the 200-gr. Core-Lokts; a 
.30/06 with 220, 180, and 150-gr. bullets 
a 7 mm. with 175, 150, and 139-gr. bullets; 
a .220 Swift with 48-zr. spitzer soft points; 
a .270 with 150 and 130-gr. bullets; a .35 
Whelen with the 275-gr. Barnes semi- 
spitzers and the round-nose soft points 
made for the .35 Winchester; the .257 
with the 117-gr. soft point made for the 
.25/35, and also with the 100-gr. Barnes 






































Diagrams (not to scale) of tests made by O'Connor. He outlined a deer on a 4 by 5-ft. wallboard target, set it up behind a bush, then 
fired bullets of various weights, shapes, velocities, and calibers at a range of 50 yd. "X" marks the point of aim. Here are the results of 
four of the 5-shot strings. Every shot that landed anywhere on the target is shown. Bullets used (left to right): (!) .220 Swift, 48-gr 
spitzer; (2) .257 Roberts, 100 gr.; (3) .30/06, 150 gr.; (4) .35 Remington, 200 gr. Heavy slugs with round noses and low velocity proved best 
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jow much should a mother 
tell her daughter * 


y 
P, 









‘*Belle,”’ I 


1 DECIDED on frankness. 
said, “that’s a Remington Sport- 


master bolt action .22 repeater 


made by the same people that made 
Che Boss’s Model 31 shotgun. The 
out for long 


Boss and | would go 


cross-country walks together, and 
ie'd take along this Sportmaster and 
Remington Hi-Speed .22’s 

just for the of it,’ he 


said. And what fun it was!”’ 


some 


fun always 


> You probably don’t have to be re- 
ninded that Remington has produced 
ast supplies of military arms and am 
for 
nonths on end we produced 30,000,000 


nunition our armed forces. For 


vunds of military small arms ammu 


ution pe rday ’Wealso produced per 


1y--more than enough military rifles 


oO equip an entire infantry regiment at 





“Sportmaster,” “Hi-Speed,” “Express” and 


Core-Lokt” 1s a trade mark of 


ous about many things. Some of 
them have been easy to explain: 
for 
Army man in the picture is The 
Boss. Belle has never seen him. 


Remington Sportmaster bolt action 


almost 


MY DAUGHTER BELLE is 


four months old now and curi- 


instance, that nice-looking 





Z bUTthe other day I found Belle nosing around 


The HKoss’s favorite rifle—the Remington 
Sportmaster Mom,” she ked, “what’s this 
swell-looking gadget for?’ Well, how much should 


her? Obviously, er young pup will 


I tell this « 
never know the joys of romping through the fields 
with The Bos Would her 


Koss gets back. 
ears droop to learn what she was missing? 


until The 


_—, 











<2 “AND WHEN THE BOSS COMES BACK, what 


swell times we'll a//i have! The 


Remington Sportmaster, you and I. 
that’s something to be very patient about, 


then said 


Belle.””. And Belle 


that made me very proud of her. 


And 


more be 


soon we 


ible to fur- 


full fighting strength! 
hope —we will once 
nish sportsmen with Remington shot 
rifles, Remington Express 


guns and 


shells, Remington Hi-Speed .22’s with 
Kleanbore priming, and Remington big 
Lokt bul- 


ymipany, 


game cartridges with Core 
lets. Remington Arms C 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





2 repeating nfl 


are Reg. U.S. 
Arms Co., Ine 


Kleanbore 
Remington 


T 
something 





Mom,” she sighed happily, “that does 
Boss, sound doggy! And wiil you teach me what 
But to do so that ‘The Boss will like to have me 
ilong My daughter was no longer the 
heedless, scatterbrained Belle of puppy- 

“Gosh, hood. She was growing up! 


REMINGTON HI-SPEED .22’s | Mits 

| 
When ammunition ¢ Remington 
is again NN tilable ; Mts Right 
besure toask for Remington 





Hi-Speed .22’s with Klean 


Remington, 
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Please Note: Our distilleries are now produc- 
ing alcohol for war use by the government. 
No whiskey has been made since October, 
1942. The base whiskies you now enjoy in 
ThreeFeathers blended whiskey were drawn 
from our ever-diminishing inventories. 


FEATHER YOUR NEST...HOLD THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY! 
Three Feathers Distilling Company, New York, N. Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 60% cane products neutral spirits, 
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For bucking brush, these bullets go from bad 
to good. Avoid spitzers like the 8 mm. Mauser 
at left. The next, a 6.5 mm. Mannlicher, isn't 
bad. The .35 Newton, second from right, has 
great weight but a sharper point than the .35 
Winchester at right, which with its 250-grain 
soft-point bullet has the best shape of all 


spitzer; and the 2-R Lovell with the 
17-gr. 8-S bullet 

So that was the set-up. I had at my 
disposal bullets of every shape from the 
round-nose, fat .35 caliber bullets for 
the .35 Whelen and the .35 Remington to 
the extreme spitzer of the 8-S. I had 
every muzzle velocity from 2,200 to 4,140 
foot seconds. 

Conclusions were as follows: 

The factors which tend to make bullets 
penetrate brush fairly well are great 
weight, round noses, low velocity. The 
factors which cause them to penetrate 
poorly are light weight, sharp points, 
and high velocity. 

Everything else being equal, a bullet 
traveling at 2,000 foot seconds will go 
through brush more nearly in a straight 
line than one traveling at 2,500, and one 
with a muzzle velocity of 2,500 foot 
seconds will do a better job than one 
driven at 3,000. Other things being equal, 
the heavier bullet goes through brush 
better than the lighter one, and the 
round nose goes through better than 
the spitzer. 

The 2-R Lovell and the Swift made 
by far the poorest showing; the .375 and 
the 35 Remington the best. But even 
the big heavy slugs didn’t show up any 
too darned well, and the tests convinced 
me that anyone taking a shot at game 
through brush stands an excellent chance 
of scoring a miss with any rifle. I didn’t 
try out the old charcoal burners with 
velocities of around 1,400 foot seconds, 
nor did I try out slugs or balls in shot- 
guns. Someday I hope to do so. 

Here are the results of the 5-shot 
strings in the second test I ran: 

2-R Lovell, 47-gr. 8-S bullet at 3,150— 

0 hits on deer. Fragments of 
jacket on target. 

.220 Swift, 48-gr. spitzer at 4,140— 
1 hit on deer, 1 hit on target,.- 
jacket fragments. 

.257, 100-gr. spitzer at 2,900—2 hits 
on deer, 2 on target, 1 clean miss. 

.257, 117-gr. spitzer at 2,700—3 hits on 
deer, 2 on target. 

.270 W.C.F., 130-gr. spitzer at 3,120— 

1 hit on deer, 1 on target, 3 clean 
misses. 

.270 W.C.F., 150-gr. soft point at 2,750 

3 hits on deer, 2 near misses on 
target. 


~] 


mm., 139-gr. Spitzer at 2,850—3 hits 
on deer, 1 on target, 1 clean miss. 
mm., 150-gr. spitzer at 2,700—2 hits 
on deer, 1 on target, 2 clean misses. 

7 mm., 175-gr. round-nose soft point 
at about 2,450—4 hits on deer, 1 
near miss on target. 

.30/06, 150-gr. bronze-point spitzer at 
2,960—1 hit on deer, 2 on target, 3 
clean misses. 

.30/06, 180-gr. soft-point Core-Lokt at 
2,710—4 hits on deer, 1 near miss 
on target. 

.30/06, 220-gr. Silvertip at 2,410—4 
hits on deer, 1 near miss on target. 

2) Whelen, 250-gr. round-nose soft 
point, at 2,500—5 hits on deer. 

35 Whelen, 275-gr. semi-spitzer at 
2,400—-3 hits on deer, 2 near misses 
on target. 

.35) Remington, 200-gr. Core-Lokt—5 
hits on deer 

310 Magnum, 270 gr.—5 hits on deer. 

375 Magnum, 300 gr.—5 hits on deer. 

As the test shows, the big, heavy, rela- 
tively slow-moving bullets with round 
noses are better than the medium- 
weight bullets at high velocity, and the 
very light ultra-speed bullets are not 
worth a hoot. However, anyone who 
talks about any bullet plowing “right 
on through the brush in a straight line” 
is talking through his hat. All those 
bullets, even the heaviest ones, showed 
that they had been deflected by relative- 
ly light brush. 

Just to be sure I wasn’t wrong, I fired 
a whole box (20) of the 200-gr. .35 Rem- 
ington ammunition I had bought for the 
test; and 11, or one more than half, 
showed that they had keyholed when 
they hit the target. Now no one is going 
to get fancy accuracy with a _ bullet 
tumbling over and over or flying side- 
wise through the air. 

Let’s leave it this way: The man hunt- 
ing’in brush with a rifle of moderate 
velocity, firing a heavy round-nose 
bullet, has a better chance to get his 
buck than a man firing a high-velocity 
spitzer bullet. But anyone has a darned 
good chance of missing, since light brush 
will deflect even the heaviest bullets. 

No wonder! The bullet is not only 
driving forward through the air at any- 
where from 2,000 to 4,000 foot seconds, 
but it is rotating on its axis at the ter- 


1 


rific rate of several thousand times a 
second; and although velocity falls off 
rapidly, bullet rotation remains prac- 
tically constant over game ranges. A 
bullet fired with a muzzle velocity of 
3,000 foot seconds out of a barrel with a 
twist of 1 turn in 10 in. would rotate 
more than 3,000 times in its first second 
of flight. Imagine the tremendous spin 
imparted to a 100-gr. .270 bullet fired at 
3,540 foot seconds out of a barrel with 
a 10-in. twist! You imagine it; I can’t! 

Now, think of a billiard ball to which 
some spin has been imparted—a slow 
rotation as compared with the revolution 
of a rifle bullet. Think of the tricks that 
billiard ball can play! Think how it 
strikes the cushion and darts off at 
cockeyed angles. Think how it shoots 
away when it strikes another ball! 

Is it any wonder, then, that bullets 
are deflected by brush? To me the 
wonder is that any bullet will get 
through brush fairly well and in the 
general direction of the line of aim! 

secause this matter of spin is im- 
portant too, I'd expect the old black- 
powder rifles with their slower twists and 
lower velocities to do better than any 
of the rifles I tested. I'd expect round 
balls and slugs in shotguns to do still 
better 

I once missed a jack rabbit five 
straight times with a 2-R Lovell. It was 
standing in high grass. Every bullet was 
deflected enough by blades of grass to 
miss the rabbit anywhere from 1 in. 
to 1 ft.! I shot five times at a moose in 
very thick brush and jack pines. He 
was never more than 50 yd. away, but 
only three shots hit the moose—and a 
moose is bigger than a horse. 

The way the brush and limbs were 
flying around between me and the moose 
was a remarkable sight. One bullet 
knocked off a limb so big I think it 
would have stunned the moose if it had 
fallen on him. Another bullet opened up 
before it hit the bull, and a sharp jacket 
fragment had cut him as if with a knife. 
My companion, kidding about the fusil- 
lade, claimed he thought a plane was 
strafing the joint with a machine gun. 

However, I was profoundly happy that 
the brush and limbs deflected only two 
bullets enough to cause clean misses. 
It might well have been four bullets, and 





White-tails usually haunt thick brush. A bullet aimed at this buck would likely be deflected 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY 
CITATION TO THESE MANUFACTURERS 
OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT NOW DOING 
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WAR WORK 


FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO 
J. A. COXE REEL CO 
BILL DEWITT BAITS 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO 
B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO 
LYON & COULSON, INC 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


NEWTON LINE CO 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO 

PACHNER & KOLLER, INC 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 

SHAKESPEARE CO 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

THE WORTH COMPANY 

U. S. LINE CO. 
WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC 
BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CO 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC 
FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO 
S. H. KNOPF CO 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
WESTERN STATES CUTLERY COMPANY 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & 
BOAT DIVISION 


CENTURY BOAT CO 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP 
DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP 
KISSEL INDUSTRIES 

THE LAUSON CO 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
OLUF MIKKELSEN 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO 
©. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 

OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 
THE POLY-CHOKE CO 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGELEY, INC 
SMITH & WESSON, INC 
W. R. WEAVER CO 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


AGFA ANSCO 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 





if I hadn’t hit that moose with a partly 
expanded bullet that had been deflected, 
he would never have gone through a 
little opening that gave me the clean 
shot at his shoulder that brought him 
down. 

So to get back to your original ques- 
tion. I doubt if you would have done any 
better with your .30/06 or your 7 mm. 
Under those circumstances you'd be 
very likely to miss a buck with any 
rifle or with any bullet. You might have 
got him with a .375 Magnum or a .35 
Remington, but again you might not 
have. At least you would have stood a 
slightly better chance. 

Just remember our spinning billiard 
ball the next time the brush cheats you 
out of a nice buck. Try to imagine what 
that billiard ball would do if it hit a 
cushion or grazed another ball when 
it was spinning 3,000 times a second in- 
stead of maybe 50. Then you'll sigh 
philosophically and admit that such 
happenings, annoying though they are, 
are only to be expected when we have 
an obstruction between us and the tar- 
get and are using missiles traveling 
more than twice as fast as the speed of 
sound and spinning at a rate which we 
cannot even imagine! 


GERMAN SMALL ARMS 


@ A good many customers have written 
in for dope on German arms, so here 
goes. The standard rifle is still the 
Mauser 98, with the same action that 
was used in the last war. It is, however 
in the short-barrel “Karbiner”’ form, 
with the bolt turned down along the 
stock a la Springfield. In fact, weight 
is about like that of the Springfield (9 
lb.) and barrel length is similar—about 
24 in. 

The cartridge is still the 
8x57 mm., which has gone through 
various modifications as the German 
military cartridge. It was first used 
with a 236-gr. bullet, then with a 154-g: 
flat-base bullet. The present standard 
German military cartridge (according to 
the dope I have) is loaded with a 196-g1 
boattail spitzer at a muzzle velocity of 
around 2,500 foot seconds. 

I have had many letters from gun-nut 
readers of this department who have 
fought the Nazis in North Africa and 
Italy. All are enthusiastic about the 
98-K. Even war-produced rifles, they 
say, are beautifully blued. Trigge1 
guards are milled, not stamped (as those 
of our war-baby Springfields are), and 
the finish and adjustments are excellent 
They also say those Mausers are much 
more rust-resistant than are the Spring- 
fields and M-l’s. 

When this war is over, thousands of 
those 98-K’s will come to this country 
for conversion to 8 mm. sporters or for 
rebarreling. At least, our gun-nut fight- 
ing men are already laying plans in that 
direction. 

The Germans have also produced a 
semi-automatic gas-operated rifle (the 
Gewehr 41-W) somewhat like our own 
M-1, but few seem to have been issued 

The German equivalent of our own 
tommy gun is the Schmeisser 9 mm 
machine pistol. Two handguns are in 
use—the famous old 9 mm. Luger (thou- 
sands of which have been imported into 
the United States) and the 9 mm 
Walther P-38 (which was also imported 
into this country before 1939 put in 
much smaller numbers). 

The Germans are still employing heavy 
single-shot Mausers similar to those 
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“Sammy White was home on furlough last week, 
and one of the first things he did was to go around to 
George Clinton’s store and pina rifle marksmanship 
medal on George. ‘He earned it more than I did,’ 
said Sam. “The Marine Corps has taught me plenty 
about shooting, but it was George who got me 
started!’ 


“Like many another Peters dealer, George has al- 
ways been a companion, coach and adviser to anyone 
interested in the sport of hunting or shooting. 


“Lots of our boys now in uniform got their first les- 


sons in marksmanship from him, and their love of 


the sport of hunting, too. He’s also done a mountain 
of work for game restoration and other activities 
that help sportsmen. 


George never dreamed hed get a meda 


says “DOC” PETERS 


“You can help him now. Go to your Peters dealer 
for the home and garden supplies he carries. Peters 
production is still going to the armed forces, but 
when shells and cartridges are again available you'll 
see the familiar Peters High Velocity labels back on 


dealers’ shelves. 


“And the famous power that was always packed 
in Peters will again be there. Power .. . uniform 
accuracy ... and dependability. We’re all heaping 


that day comes soon.”’ 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Member American Wildlife Institute 
For a More Abundant Game Supply” 
ity is Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Peters Cartridge Division 
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STITH STREAMLINE MOUNTS 
For these fine REMINGTON RIFLES 


Mounted in our shop and range tested to your 
specifications. Target showing range results 
returned with the rifle. 


STITH Exclusive Features of Design: Lowest position. Widest 
between Bases. Best scope protection. Fine Workmanship. 


MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL: THEY STAY PUT 























_ te new and excellent Remington M-720 
with Weaver M-330 scope in Stith streamline mount. 
A very desirable combination. Remington 30 Express 
can be mounted in the same way. 


Remington Model 81. with Weaver 330 scope. In the 
Stith STREAMLINE mount, the scope is offset 3,” to the leit 
to permit shell ejection. Iron sights are left in position to 
permit optional use. 
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Remington M-141 with Weaver M-330 scope in 
Stith streamline mount. Note low position of scope. Reming- 
ton M-14 and the Remington 121 (22 cal.) both can be mounted 
this way. 

NOTE: These Remington rifles do not have the spacing of the rear 

sight slots and receiver sight holes which permits the use of Install-It-Yourself 
models. Therefore these rifles must be drilled and tapped for installation 
of STREAMLINE MOUNTS, which are sold only for precision fitting here in 
our shop. 


PRICES—The Stith Mount for Weaver scopes only costs $16.50 installed. 
with Weaver 330 Scope $46.20, with Weaver 440 Scope $51.70. 
For Lee Dots add $6.00 extra. 

Same type of mounts for Lyman Alaskan $20.00 installed. 


We can supply Weaver 330 Scopes at list prices .... we also have them 
in stock with Lee Dots. 






M. L. & M. J. STITH sh", 


Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
When Writing Advertisers 


. CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book tells 
about fascination of making your 
own ammunition. Complete informa- 
tion (illustrated) on everything a 
taining to guns. Send 20c for cop 
The 20c partially covers cost ot publishing and mail- 
ing. Canada reque sts send 2! 

Circular on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 




















PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 







357 Hayes Street 
San Francisco, California 
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brought out during the last war as anti- 
tank rifles. The cartridge is similar to 
our own .50 caliber and is about a 14 
mm., if I remember correctly. A newer, 
ultra-high-velocity anti-tank cartridge— 
with that 14 mm. case necked down to 
8 mm.—is also in use. I have also heard 
about 98-K rifles chambered for an 8 
mm. case necked down to .22, which 
would be much like our own .220 Swift. 
The Germans probably use these rifles 
to penetrate armor at short ranges. 
German ordnance material is first rate, 
much better than that of the Japs. 


DO BULLETS WHISTLE? 


®@ “Whistling” bullets are practically 
standard sound effects for war corre- 
spondents. Funny part of it is that bul- 
lets traveling above the speed of sound 
(about 1,100 foot seconds) don’t whistle 
but crack, as anyone who has ever 
worked in target pits, or otherwise has 
had bullets traveling toward him, can 
testify. If someone is shooting toward 
you, the sound will be double—“crack- 
boom.” The crack for the bullet, the 
boom for the report of the rifle. Below 
the speed of sound, a bullet flies silently 
unless it is deformed. In that case it 
sometimes whistles, as all of us have 
heard ricochets whistle or whine. A 
jagged shell fragment will whine. Ac- 
tually, though, the “whistle” of bullets is 
a good old literary convention with little 
basis in actuality. 


FOOL STUNT 


@One of the finest, fanciest ways in 
existence to blow up a shotgun is by 
cutting around the portion of shell con- 
containing the shot charge, in order to 
weaken it so that the whole forward 
part of the shell shoots out as a “slug.” 

Anyone who has ever taken the trouble 
to compare the shell with the hole in the 
end of his gun has discovered that the 
shell is greatly oversize. Anyone who 
has had the curiosity to look into the 





BUY A LICENSE! 


whether you can use it or not, and thus 
make sure that the urgent work of con- 
servation goes on uninterruptedly! 





breech of his gun has discovered that 
the chamber is much larger than the 
bore proper. It just has to be that way 
so the wads can seal off the powder 
gases from the shot charge. The so- 
called chamberless guns made in Eng- 
land are used with very thin brass cases 

It takes no giant intellect to deduce 
that the man firing what amounts to 
an enormously oversize slug in his gun 
would get tremendous and very dange1 
ous pressures. Just what would happen 
when that oversize slug hit the constric- 
tion of the choke can also be imagined 

I saw that tried once by accident. A 
faulty .410 shell parted in the middle 
and the whole forward portion of the 
shell shot out. Result—the cheap little 
.410 now has a bulged muzzle. 

Sure, go ahead and try it. It’s your 
gun, not mine. You might kill a deer, 
but you will probably ruin your gun too. 

The fact that a lot of gunners try the 
stunt speaks (a) very highly for the 
strength of American shotguns and (b) 
very poorly for the brains of some hunt- 
ers.—Jack O’Connor. 
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Shooters. 


JACK O’CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 
from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your ques- 
tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 





‘Scope for Chucks and Big Game 


Question: What ‘scope can I get for my .270 
Winchester Model 70 that will do for hunting 
both chucks and larger game? Do you think 
the Redfield Jr. bridge-type mount would be 
suitable?,—M. S. J., Ohio. 


Answer: I think the ‘scope for you is the 440 
Weaver with click adjustments. It’s fine for 
varmints, and very good for big game if your 
stock fits you. I’ve been using a 440 on two 
rifles—a heavy-barrel 2-R Lovell and a_ .257 
with medium-heavy barrel. Its field of view is 
not so wide as that of some big-game ‘scopes, 
but I think it’s adequate for most hunting con- 
litions. Such a ‘scope is much better for big 
game than a Fecker or a Unertl small-game 
4X ‘scope. Actually, for long-range big-game 
hunting it’s much better than most conven- 
tional hunting ‘scopes. The Redfield Jr. mount 
is absolutely tops.—J. O’C 


Overshooting at Downhill Target 


Question: As an optometrist, I am interested 
in the problem of guns shooting high on down- 


hill shots. Here’s how I would explain it: A 
man shooting at a target 100 yd. directly across 
a canyon, say, elevates his gun for that dis- 
tance. Now suppose he’s trying to get a goat 
lower down on that perpendicular canyon wall— 
150 yd. away, but downhill from him. Chances 
are he’ll elevate for 150 yd. Similarly, if he 
knows that a goat even lower down the cliff 
is 200 yd. away, he’ll raise his muzzle for 
200 yd. 


What he forgets, as I see it, is that gravity 
is the same on all three bullets. Besides, 
doesn’t the muzzle weigh appreciably less when 
aimed at targets downhill than when pointed 
on the level, and hence offer less resistance 
against upward recoil?—G. F. S., Ohio. 


Answer: I believe the often-noted phenome- 
non of shooting low on uphill shots and high on 
jownhill pretty much comes down to this: 
When a man is above an animal he sees the 
top of its back, and aims at the top. His misses 
consequently are high. Shooting uphill, he sees 
a lower part of the animal, aims low, and his 
misses are under. I think that’s all there is to 
it, except that a man’s sense of perspective is 
altered and he doesn’t judge distances so well 
yn an incline as on the level.—/J. O’C. 


Misses on Ducks 


Question: I wonder if you can give me some 
pointers to improve my shooting. I hit ducks in 
the back of the flock, usually merely wounding, 
not killing them. I shoot low without knowing 
why I do it, and my swing is slow 

I use a 12 gauge Remington pump, Model 29, 
full choke, 28-in. barrel, pitch 34 in., heel drop 
34 in., comb drop 1% in., length of stock 14% 


in. (with two boots on because of my long 
irms). I am 6 ft. 144, arm length 29 in., weight 
170 lb., with large hands and long neck. When I 


shoot I am not conscious of my cheek touching 
the comb and I never consciously see the barrel. 


My gun patterns well except with wartime 
ammunition.—C. O. F., Mich. 
Answer: Sounds to me as though that gun 


fits you. It has a trifle more heel drop than I 
ke; I use a heel drop of about 2 in. However, 
yur comb seems to be O.K., as does the stock 
ength. There's nothing about the latter which 
would make you shoot low. 

I suspect the trouble is that you stop your 
swing. You think you lead those birds enough, 
then, instead of swinging on through after pull- 
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ing the trigger, you unconsciously stop the gun 


or slow it down and then pull the trigger. That 
is what causes most shooting behind birds. Try 
swinging your gun faster and be sure not to 


slow down or stop the gun when you touch it 


off. I don’t think there is anything wrong with 
your shooting that a good fast swing won't 
cure.—J. O'C 
.32/20 Alfa Revolver 
Question: I have just purchased a revolver 
with “.32 W.C.F. Ctg.” inscribed on the barrel. 


Other stampings read: ‘‘Made in Spain” and 
(as near as I can make out) “America’s best 
cartridges are those that fit best the Alfa re- 


Can you tell me who made this hand- 
Tex. 


volvers.” 
gun and if it is any good?—G. W. E. Jr., 


Answer: Your Alfa revolver is a reputable 
make, produced by a workers’ guild in Eibar, 
Spain. It is not one of the pot-metal wonders. 


32/20 cartridge. Stick 
High-speed 


It is chambered for the 
to low-speed ammunition with it 
rifle stuff will blow up your gun.—/J. O 


Lay Off G.I. Powder! 


Question: Would you give me some data, for 
reloading purposes, on powder from 30 /06 
Govt. ammunition? I have quite a few rounds 
on hand. I pull the bullets and use them in a 
.300 Magnum. Then I resize the shells for use 


in my .270 Winchester, Model 54. As for the 
powder, I'd like to use it in my .270 behind 
130-gr. Winchester pointed bullets, and in re- 
loading .25/35 cases for my Winchester car- 


bine, using some 87-gr. hollow points I’ve fallen 
heir to.—L. E. O., Nebr. 


Answer: I wouldn’t use that powder. Fool- 
ing with powder you don’t know all about is 
dangerous. I believe Govt. .30/06 ammunition 
is now being loaded with at least three differ- 
ent powders, all with different characteristics. 
At least two are new powders on which no data 
has been released for civilians 

What’s more, powder is the least of our 
headaches, nowadays. You can buy all the good 
du Pont powder you want.—J. O’C 


Mausers—and Mausers 


Question: What cartridge should I use for 
deer hunting with my Waffenfabrik Mauser? 
The bolt action is marked ‘60,"" while the 


**78260-80N.” 
170-gr. high- 
236-gr. soft 


cartridge chamber is_ inscribed 
Should I load it with the 8 mm 
speed soft point, or with the 8 mm 
point? 

Aliso, can you explain the difference between 
the Mannlicher Schoenauer, and the Schilling, 
Haenel, and Sauer Mausers?—S. B., Pa 


Answer: I trust you have a 7.9 or 8 mm. 
Mauser, but I couldn't swear to it. Those 
Waffenfabrik Mausers come in a good many 
calibers besides 8 x 57 Your action is the 


standard Model 98—essentially the same as the 
German military Mauser action 

The Haenel and Schilling ‘“‘Mausers” are not 
really Mausers at all. They are old 88 Mann- 
licher actions Sauer Mausers are made by 
J. P. Sauer & Sohn, usually from Waffenfabrik 
actions, although they made some on the old 88 


actions. The Mannlicher Schoenauer is an en- 
tirely different type of action with a rotary 
magazine. 

The Germans make two different kinds of 
8x57 mm. cartridges. One has a bullet di- 
ameter of about .311 in. and fits the old 88 


“‘Mauser.”” The other has a bullet diameter of 
about .32 and fits the later 98 military rifle. In 
the United States, 8 mm. bullets are made small 
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to fit in the 88 borcs and with soft jackets t 
upset in the larger 98 bores. The 170-gr. bullet 
is loaded to a muzzle velocity of 2,530 foot 
seconds, and the 236 is loaded to 2,100. The 
170-gr. bullet has a trajectory height midway 
200 yd. of 314 in., and the 236-gr. has a trajec- 
tory height of 3 in. Either will do for any 
American big game. 

In Germany the 8 mm. is made in Magnum 
form and is known as the 8x60. It is also 
made in a short form with about the power of 
a .30/30 or a .32 Special. Most of those car- 
tridges are made both rimmed and rimless 
The 8 mm. Mauser is not interchangeable with 
the 8 mm. Mannlicher Schoenauer. All in all 
the 8 mm. question is complicated.—J. O’C. 


Wanted—Tracer Shells 


Question: In the past duck-shooting season 
I made several misses. I don’t know just where 
the pattern goes on these misses—whether I 
shoot high or low, don’t lead enough, or what 
Is there any place I could get tracer shells for 
my 12 gauge shotgun so I can see the shot pat- 
tern after the discharge?—E. C., Oreg. 


Answer: So far as I know, no American firm 
has ever made a tracer shell. In England the 
ammunition firm of Ely used to make a shell 
called the “‘Rocket.” It contained a pellet which 
burned and gave off a bright spark and a thi 
trail of smoke. It was exceedingly useful ir 
correcting lead. I hope some American company 
loads a shell like that after the war.—J. O’C. 


Loads for the Model 1894 


Question: Is there any difference between .30 
and .30/30 caliber cartridges? I have severa 
boxes of each. On my first deer hunt recently 
several of the boys told me I’d better stick t 
the .30 W.C.F. for my Winchester rifle, Model 
1894. They said my gun wouldn’t shoot the 
30/30’s accurately.—W. J. H., West Va 


Answer: Don’t let the boys kid you. The 
.30/30 and the .30 W.C.F. cartridge are both 
exactly the same. Your rifle will handle any 
factory-loaded cartridge marked .30 W.C.F. or 
.30/30 no matter who loaded it or what sort of 
bullets are loaded into it The .30/30 was 
designed for the Model 1894.—J. O’C. 


Identifying Damascus Barrels 


Question: I recently fell heir to an aged 12 
gauge single-shot with 30-in. barrel, bearing 
markings of the Central Arms Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. The number 812 follows an inscriptior 
“King Nitro.” How can I tell if it has a Da- 
mascus barrel, and hence is unsafe with mod 
ern loads?—W. G. M., Tex. 


Answer: If that gun has a Damascus barrel 
you will be able to discern a fine pattern in the 
steel in a series of twists and waves. If it has 
fiuid steel barrels they will look like an ordi 
nary piece of steel with no pattern in then 
Your King Nitro shotgun was made in Belgium 
and imported by a St. Louis hardware jobber 
It’s very old and probably not too good, so I 
wouldn't put anything hot in it.—J. O’C 


Rifle for the Missus 


Question: Prior to the appearance of the 
Model 70 Winchester I purchased two Mode! 
54‘s, a .30°06 for myself and a 7 mm, for my 
wife. At that time we were living in Canada 
shooting mostly caribou, which require neither 
intensive stalking nor ranges in excess of 20( 
yd. I chose the 7 mm. for my wife because 
data then available indicated that its muzzle 
velocity and trajectory with a 139-gr. bullet 
closely approximated those of the .30/06 with a 
172-gr. bullet. 

My wife, however, having previously used 
6.5 mm. Mannlicher Schoenauer with its rela 
tively small overall length, didn’t particularly 
like the 24-in. barrel on that Model 54. Woul 
it be a good idea for me to cut the barrel dow: 
to 18 or 20 in. for her?—G. W. B., Okla. 


Answer: You'd just be ruining an excellent 
rifle if you cut the barrel of that Mode 
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54. The muzzle blast would be bad, and the 
report would knock the ears off a brass mon- 
key. All published 7 mm. velocities are taken 
in 29-in. barrels. If you cut that barrel to 20 
in. you'll lose about 250 foot seconds in muzzle 
velocity, which would appreciably diminish 
the power of the rifle. 

If your wife wants a lightweight yet adequate 
rifle, you ought to trade the 7 mm. for some- 
thing like the .250/3000 Savage Model 99-T, 
which weighs but 9 lb. This would be just 

yout what your wife wants.—J. O'C. 


Soft Points from M-1's 


Question: You recently published a letter re- 
garding Govt. .30/06 M-1 boattails for deer. My 

xather and I have killed lots of game, both 
small and big, including bears, with this am- 
munition. We turn the point down on a small 
lathe, exposing about ‘1/6 in. of lead, and mak- 
ing sure to keep the same taper. We some- 
times lose around 12 gr. in the process, but with 
care can keep it down to 2 gr. In targeting over 
ranges from 100 to 500 yd. it is hard to discern 

y difference in accuracy. We have about as 
good success with these doctored loads as we 
do with factory stuff. 

We do this job for many of our friends too, 
and they all seem satisfied. —J. B., Mont. 


Answer: Your idea of turning down M-1 
bullets into soft points is good, provided the 
work is done carefully. Thanks a lot for the 
tip. I’ll pass it on to other readers.—J. O’C. 


Proper Shotgun Pitch 


Question: Checking my 12 gauge double-gun, 
I found it has a down pitch of 134 in., comb 
drop of 1% in., and heel drop of 3% in. The 
comb drop seems O.K., but don’t you think the 
heel drop might be excessive? I am 6 ft. tall, of 
medium build, and weigh 185 Ib. 

At the same time, I unpacked my 20 gauge 
double-barrel, and found that it has a comb 
drop of 134 in., heel drop of 3% in., and the 
surprising down pitch of 4% in. Evidently this 
last should be corrected to something like 2 in. 

I had never thought much about pitch until an 
article of yours stimulated my _ curiosity. 
Wouldn’t it be best to have both guns about 
the same? I use them interchangeably, the 20 
gauge on birds and rabbits, the 12 gauge on 
ducks.—E. N., Conn. 


Answer: Both your guns are pretty crooked. 
Straighter stocks are preferable, since those 
guns would handle faster, kick less, and have 
less tendency to undershoot. If anything, a 
field gun should shoot high, because most birds 
are rising. The 4%%4-in. down pitch of your 20 
gauge makes it difficult to handle, and prpne 
to undershoot. 

Most factory guns are made with too much 
heel drop for a good shot. The average man 
thinks the stock with excess heel drop fits him 
better, but that’s because he has not learned to 
get his head down. 

Both those stocks are a hair short for you, 

it the 12 gauge sounds like a slightly better 

t. A correctly stocked gun helps a lot in shot- 
gun shooting, and a man who switches from the 
correct stock to an incorrect one misses at least 
twice as many birds. 

You and I are built about the same way. I 
im fitted best by a down pitch of 1% to 2 in., 
ength of pull of 14% in., comb drop of 1% in., 
and heel drop of about 2'4 in.—/J. O'C. 


The .35 Whelen 


Question: I’m looking forward to hunting in 
egon, and possibly in Alaska, after the war. 

you think the .35 Whelen would be too 
werful for black-tail deer, antelope, and elk? 
not, what type ‘scope and mounts would you 
ggest, and how much should the whole busi- 
ss cost? I want a super-duper deer, elk, and 
ar rifle that has no flies on it up to 400 or 500 
—Corp. A. W. B., S. Dak. 


Answer: The .35 Whelen is a swell cartridge 
the man who likes plenty of power. Some 
ks say it doesn’t kick any more than the 
06. I had one several years, and found the 
sil considerably more severe, but not bad 
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Awaiting the day! 


Hunters, fishermen and outdoor 
lovers may be far from their favor- 
ite haunts in these troublesome 
days. But their priceless heritage 
of American forests, streams and 
lakes is awaiting the day when the 
call of each sport, in its season, 


will sound like a bugle in their ears. 


So much of our clothing is going 
to our fighting men in the extreme 
climates of the world that our out- 
put of Drybak Hunting Clothes 
and Work-Wear for civilian use is 
limited to a fraction of our greatly 
increased production. 

When the war is over, the name 
Drybak will be a symbol of qual- 
ity higher than ever before and 
our clothes for play and work will 
be designed for greater comfort, 


service and satisfaction. 
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enough to bother anyone who shoots a lot. 

That cartridge is about as accurate as the 
.30/06 in a good rifie, and will kill anything in 
this country, usually with one shot. The .35 
caliber 220-gr. Western Tool & Copper Co. 
spitzer bullet can be loaded to a muzzle 
velocity of 2,850 foot seconds, with a trajectory 
height midway 200 yd. of only 2% in. Any 
250-gr. bullet can be loaded to a muzzle velocity 
of 2,750, with a trajectory height midway 200 
yd. of around 3 in. 
by Barnes and by Western Tool & Copper, can 
| be given a muzzle velocity of about 2,450, with 
ja trajectory height midway 200 yd. of around 
3% in. 

In ordinary times a .35 Whelen wouldn't be 
| expensive. You can simply have a .35 barrel 
|; put on any action made to handle the .30/06 
cartridge. 
chester Model 70 for around $70, 
fitted with a .35 Whelen barrel. 
buy a .35 Winchester Model 
magazine and the bolt face altered and the 
barrel rechambered for the .35 Whelen. A 
| tailor-made job built from the ground up would 
probably cost you more than $200, with a 
*scope sight. I’d suggest a 330 Weaver or a 
Lyman Alaskan.—J. O’C. 





and have it 
Or you could 
70 and have the 


Carbon-steel Receivers 


| Question: I'd like to ask you a few questions 
| about the old, low-number Springfield receiver, 
Model 1903. Can it be strengthened by re-heat- 
ing so the usual maximum handload can be 
shot from a rifle in which it is used? A chap 
who is offering such rifles for sale says they 
are absolutely safe if properly heat-treated. I'd 
| like to attach a .270 barrel to this action, if it 
will stand the gaff.—J. O. S., Mich. 





Answer: Those old Springfield actions are 
| made of case-hardened carbon steel; but heat- 
treating them will fix them up so they are O.K. 
j If the man who does the heat-treating knows 
| his business you will have a good action. The 
R. F. Sedgley Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has made 
up thousands of those actions into .270’s, .22 
Swifts, and other hot calibers.—J. O’C. 


Spanish Handgun 


Question: A friend recently gave me a Span- 
| ish automatic pistol which faintly resembles a 
German Luger. It is inscribed ‘‘Automatic Pis- 
tol Star Patent for the 7.65 cartridge.” There 
is also a star-shape emblem on the side. The 
magazine holds seven shots. Do you think this 
pistol is any good? What cartridge can I use 


in it?—W. P. MclI., Ontario, Can. 
Answer: The Star Spanish automatic pistol 
bears an excellent reputation. I think it will 


give good satisfaction with the .32 Colt auto 


cartridge, which in Europe is known as the 
7.65 Browning short.—J. O’C. 
.32 Special and .30/30 
Question: I hunt black bears and deer with | 


a .30/30 Winchester, Model 94 carbine, using | 


170-gr. soft-nose and hollow-point bullets. Late- 
ly, I've heard some folks say the .32 Special is 
better for this game. What do you say? 


of this Winchester represent, in terms of range? 
—T. P. Z., New York. 


cial cartridge and the .30/30 is more fancied 
than real. Those two cartridges are as alike as 
| two peas in a pod. What one will do the other 
will do, and vice versa. Their ballistics are 
almost identical. The .32 Special uses a 170-gr. 
bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2,260 foot sec- 
onds and muzzle energy of 1,930 ft. Ib. The 
| .30/30 uses a 170-gr. bullet at a velocity of 
| 2,200 and energy of 1,830. The Special’s slight- 
| ly greater power wouldn't make any substantial 
difference in the field. 

Both calibers are good white-tail rifles for 
short and medium ranges, but they are not long- 
range rifles. The .32 Special should be sighted 
| in to hit 2 in. high at 100 yd., and on the nose 
\** 150. At 200 yd. the slug drops about 3% in. 





The notches on the factory open sight for the 
.30/30 usually represent about 4 in. at 100 yd. 
of range.—J. O’C. 
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The 275-gr. bullets, as made | 


For example, you could buy a Win-| 








Also, what do the notches on the open sight | 


Answer: Any difference between the .32 Spe- 
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A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complet 

ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds 
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Jungle Trophies 
(Continued from page 46) 


so I strained my ears for warning 
sounds. I hoped the tiger would come 
while yet it was daylight, for I had bor- 
rowed not only my gun but Salve’s gun 
light, and the latter too was old and un- 
reliable. 

Twilight came. Without any warning, 
and as noiselessly as a shadow, there 
appeared beside the carcass as handsome 
a young tiger, almost fully grown, as 
could be found anywhere. I did not wish 
to shoot too quickly, for here was a good 
opportunity to watch and learn. But 
the tiger at once seized the carcass with 
his jaws, and began to drag it rapidly 
back into the thicket. He must be snot 
now or never. I wanted that fine head 
for a trophy, and since now only head 
and shoulders were visible, I took a 
shoulder shot. I blazed away with both 
barrels at once. 

The tiger dropped backward into the 
brush with a roar of pain. Ferocious 
though it sounded, it was dwarfed by 
another roar even more bloodcurdling. 
The mother tiger, clearing the tops of 
the bushes from behind me with one 
tremendous bound, flashed past my flim- 
sy perch on her way to where the 
wounded cub lay. 

For some minutes there was a bedlam 
of roars from the brush. I quickly re- 
loaded my gun, expecting the mother to 
appear in the open again. Then the 
sound of crackling bushes told me that 
the wounded tiger was making off into 
the thicket. 

Salve and the natives had heard the 
blast of my gun and the tigers’ roars. 
Only then did the natives tell my guide 
that the cow had been killed by not one 
but three tigers. Had he known this 
earlier, I’m sure he’d never have quit 
my side, for I’m convinced he had plenty 
of courage. 

As the tigers continued roaring, and 
there had been only the one double re- 
port from the gun, all hands assumed 
that I was the killed and not the killer. 
Salve was loyal. He came toward the 
machan, the Achinese trailing behind, 
whistling and calling to me as he came. 
But as I still hoped the mother would 
return, I kept silent. Now the tigers 
stopped roaring, and there was no know- 
ing where they were. 

When Salve saw me alive and on my 
perch, he almost was stunned with as- 
tonishment. Then he ran up to seize my 
hand. I tried to get him and the natives 
to follow the bloody trail of the tiger with 
me, but they just weren’t interested. Nor 
were they the next morning, when it was 
broad daylight. Surprisingly, the rest of 
the cow carcass was eaten that night, 
presumably by the mother and the sec- 
ond cub. I know now that my guide and 
the natives were wise in refusing to trail 
the tiger. I wonder how I ever could 
have wanted to do it. 

Did that crazy shotgun with its piffling 
load kill that tiger? It did. The natives 
found my tiger in a clump of bamboo 
some days later, the buckshot from one 
barrel and the ball from the other hav- 
ing made a mess of the big cat’s should- 
er. Did I get my trophy? I did not. 
Remember the dead cow I'd had to smell 
for long hours? The tiger, when found, 
was even more unfit tor human society, 
ind for the same reason. 

But it’s better to lose a tiger trophy 
than to be trophy to a tiger. 
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Spring house i at Old Crow Distillery, 
where original limestone spring used 
by founder James Crow is still used in 
the distillation of Old Crow whiskey. *, « 
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a) he Old Crow whiskey you buy today was 
distilled and laid away to age years before the 
war. Today the Old Crow Distillery is produc- 

ing only alcohol for war purposes. 
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WANT TO MAKE 
A HOUND HORN? 











HERE’S nothing else quite like the 

wild music of hounds hot upon the 
scent—whether coons or possums, bears 

r “Rooshian” boars. And there’s noth- 

ing else quite like a horn to call in the 
dawegs afterward! 

Or maybe you’ve trained your hounds 
to hunt deer, or foxes or rabbits or cats. 
Or maybe you just want a horn for camp 
use, to sound the call for mess. 






*When skeet-shooting, wear your Mido... your 
arm's natural motion will keep it fully wound. It’s 
the 100% waterproof watch that winds itself, 
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Shock-resistant, anti-magnetic... 17-jewels, it is Such a horn can be quickly and simply 
sold and serviced in 65 countries. Supply limited. made. We're prepared to supply full 
+ emnenens instructions, in an early issue, on how 
ashion 2 steer , rhich is 

Write for illustrated booklet, E-54, Mido Watch Co. of America, Inc., SUPER AUTOMATIC to fashion one of steer horn (which i 





easily obtained), complete with mouth- 
piece, ferrule, and ornamental trim. 

If you’re interested, let us know! For 
we won't go ahead with the idea unless 
we get enough response. Just drop a 
postal card with a one-word message on 
it—HORN—to the Editor, OutTpoor Lire, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.... 
TODAY! 






665 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22,N.Y...in Canada, 410 St. Peter St., Montreal, 
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A SPRING TONIC FOR GUNS AND REELS 


FIENDOIL 


| Removes and prevents rust. No man 
ual labor. Pays multiple dividends in 
firearm and fishing tackle efficiency. 


Handy, Long-Lasting Bottle 
_,2 O2.—35e. - 
McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 
Baltimore 


















*OCULENS... 
Scientifically processed, ground and 
polished sunglasses filter out sun- 
glare without squinting, blurring or 
masking your vision—unlike ordinary | 
sunglasses! You'll see the difference 
with smartly styled OCULENS. For 
sports or street wear Geta pair today! 
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|] lustrated. Articles by leaves. Determined to find out, once and 
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Cushioned blade action, new type one-piece razor| Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. jigsaw, was directed at a blue jay the 
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Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No EBs W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 3145, Omaha, Neb. 


Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1. oe. iz 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN. Pew 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS with fresh Eveready Batteries 





“Hold everything, Sarge, we’re having lobster for supper!” 


head in. There was an immediate reac- 
tion. The squirrel came out fighting, 
batting at his adversary with first one 
paw and then the other. The jay, capi- 
talizing on an important advantage, took 
to the air and came in from above yell- 
ing bloody murder. On one such dive, 
however, the squirrel’s flashing paw 
raked out a bouquet of breast feathers, 
and the jay went screaming off through 
the woods. 

The cross hairs of my 4X 'scope found 
the squirrel’s head, and the _ bullet 
smacked into him while he was still 
proclaiming in Donald Duck tones how 
tough he was. I felt like a heel. 

I could hear the occasional light report 
of Aaron’s rifle as I shuffled along 
through the leaves, making as much 
noise as possible and enjoying freedom 
from the compulsion of silence. He 
shoots standard-speed shorts in his old 
pump, and does better than almost any 
hunter I know. He regards slings and 
telescope sights as only complicating 
frills. 

A big fox squirrel scampered from the 
underbrush and went up a tree like a 
frightened cat. He stopped in the first 
fork, according to plan, and looked me 
trustingly in the eye. The hollow-point 
bullet almost tore his head off. I 
thought, why doesn’t somebody tell me 
these things? Here I’ve been sneaking 
ip on squirrels all my life, when a bold 
ipproach is what does it! 

The third victim was even easier. He 
heard me but couldn’t see me, so he 
made the fatal mistake of not running 
it all. He sat on the ground with a 
pecan in his paws until it was too late. 
It went on like that until there were ten 
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squirrels—enough prime, unrationed 
meat for several meals—in the back of 
my hunting coat. Their weight bumped 
pleasantly against my posterior as I hur- 
ried, planning caustic remarks, to the 
grove where I had left Aaron. 

I found him talking to Ernest See 


beck, a farmer whose own interest in 
hunting prompts his sympathetic atti- 
tude toward sportsmen who come out 


from the city. 

Five squirrels lay 
which Aaron sat. 

I took the squirrels from my coat one 
by one, pausing occasionally to feel the 
ribs of a particularly fat youngster, and 
placed them in a row on the log. 

“Trouble with you,” I assured Aaron 
“is you don’t make enough noise. Lying 
around on your back will only get you 
rheumatism. If you really want squil 


across the log on 


rels—if you want a limit—you’ve got to 
go after them with vigor. I'll be ove 
to your house about 6 p.m. tomorrow 


And, see that you make plenty of gravy 
Aaron eyed the squirrels, then asked 
Seebeck, “You know where he’s been? 
The farmer chuckled good-naturedly 
“Sure, I know. He’s been in my park.’ 
“What do you mean, park?” I de 
manded. 
“Well,” the farmer 


replied, “people 


from all over come for picnics along 
that little creek down there. I let ‘em 
in, with just one rule—they’re not al 


lowed to bring guns or dogs. Those 
squirrels probably never heard a gun be 
fore. They'll eat peanuts right out of 
your hand. That’s why they’re so fat 

Aaron sighed and picked up his rifle 
“Well let’s be going, you with the bold 
approach,” he said 
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B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make your pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor's 
extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
perfect moistening agent ... make possible 
this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. You'll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Vibe Mixture 
B)  25° 


| A Product 
of Philip 
Morris 







PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 











Get Your 
Gun’s Best 


with HOPPE’S No. 9 


Clean the bore and rifling. Get out all primer, 
powder and metal fouling. Keep the lands and 
grooves sharp and cleanly defined. 
You'll get closer shooting, greater 
accuracy, better patterns and more 
targets. And your gun will be rust- 
protected. Practically all gun deal- 
ers sell Hoppe’s No. 9 or send 10c | 
for sample. Helpful “GUIDE TO 
GUN CLEANING” FREE upon post 
card request. You'll welcome its 
helpful suggestions. 





FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 











learn to Shoot 


WIN. Mod. 12 Pumpgun, 16 ga. mod. a ri choke; 








Farmers only. Send for form L-60. 56.70 
REM. Auto Shotgun, 12 ga. 20” bbi. oye = New 61.75 
WINCHESTER Mod. 97 Hammer vemeese. 12 ga. 

bb!. Cyl. Choke, S.F. or T7D Exe 42.50 
7 é mm Russian Ctges, M.P. Bullet (new eisai box 2.40 
NEW BARRELS COLT S.A. 32/20, 38/40,44/40 cal. 4.95 
30/06 Gov't Ctges. 1918 issue, $1.00; later issue, Box 1.75 
New Barrels for .45 Colt Automatic 3.95 
New Magazines for .45 Colt Automatic 1.65 
Regulation Holsters, .45 auto, 1911 Model. 2.75 
New Barrels for 38 Super Auto Colt 3.95 
New Magazines for 38 Super Auto Colt 1.95 
New Magazines Colt Ace .22 caliber.. 2.75 
New Enfield barrels, 30°06 caliber, Win. make 9.75 
Other Parts for Mod. *17 Colt & S&W; 45 Auto 


money BACK GUARANTEE ON ALL GOODS! 
BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH e 


Send 3 pho stamp for list Rifles and Revolvers 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St. ($2 Deposit C.O.D.’s.) New York 
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tops on the firing line! 











THE MATCH TARGET 





.22 
Long Rifle 
Smooth Action 


EXTRA WEIGHT, EXTRA STEADINESS! 


We are looking forward to the day of 
Victory when we can once again serve 
ovr target-shooting friends. 





COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for It is edited 
by none other than A. V 
Harding, an ardent hunter and 
fisherman. It is a monthly 
publication of 48 or more pages 
hocked full of interesting 
articles illustrated with actual 
photos on HUNTING, FISH- 
ING FUR FARMING, 
TRAPPING, etc. Each issue 
ilso has many departments— 
The Gun Rack, Fish & Tackle, 
Dogs, Travel, Fur Farming, 
Tiapline, Fur Markets and 
Question Box—edited by well- 
known men such as Lincoln, | ow 
Robinson, Decker, & Dailey 
Get a copy at the newsstand 
Price 20¢ a copy or $1.50 per 
year, or save by sending for 


Special “Get Acquainted” Offer 
Six Issues for 50c (Saves 70c) 


Guaranteed to please sportsmen or Fur-Fish-Game will re- 
fund your money if first copy returned in 10 days. Clip ad 
fill in address and send with 50c cash, check, stamps or 
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FO FisteGane 








Cover actual photo repro- 
duced in natural color. 





money order for six months or $1.50 for one year to 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Address snsognmneneensetnnsessenene | 


Grizzlies in Our Hair 


(Continued from page 


and we stopped to use the glasses. Far 
below, half a mile from where we had 
left the horses, Roy made out a cow 


moose and her calf. Just north of us, 
something more than a mile away, we 
saw the white glimmer of a bull moose’s 
palmated antlers in the timber at the 
edge of a bare patch of muskeg. As we 
watched he walked out of the woods, 
into the open. Then three goats ambled 
slowly over the ridge into the basin 
below us. 

We were sitting there, speculating on 
the chances of knocking the moose off, 
when Roy stiffened and said, “Look! 
See that speck way over there on the 
other mountain? Well, I think it’s a 
grizzly. ...It is one. I can see it move!” 

I found it in the glasses, a tiny spot 
far, far away, but from all I could tell it 
could have been anything from a mon- 
goose to a policeman. I had to take 
Roy’s word for it that it was a bear. 

Then Roy jumped again, as if someone 
had stuck a pin in him. “Look—above 
him. Two more—an old she with a cub. 
Let’ s go get one!” 

“Not in these shoes, my friend!” quoth 
I. “If all three of those grizzlies had 
gold teeth and diamond eyes, I still 
wouldn't go after them. I'll settle for 
that bull moose down there—the grizzlies 
can wait for a better day.” 

Roy gave a snort. “Do you know what 
I think of a guy who'd pass up a grizzly 


for the biggest bull moose that ever 
lived? I think he’s nuts.” 
But I was still unmoved. We would 


have to stalk those bears along the steep 
side of the mountain we were on, then 
up another equally steep mountain. I 
had already twisted a knee, and in those 
rubber soles I would have had to hang 
on with my eyebrows. 

So we sat there, 


the atmosphere 


31) 


strained. My moose was still in the open, 
and a fine head he had too—wide of 
spread and thick of palm. It gleamed 
through the murk of the overcast day like 
old ivory. Actually I wanted a moose 
more than a grizzly, and with the glasses 
I tried to figure out how to make the 
stalk. 

Then I heard Roy hiss. “P-s-s-t! Sup- 
pose I showed you a grizzly no farther 
away than the moose? Would you go 
after him?” 

“Just show me one!” 

“O. K. See that open patch of muskeg 
to the left of the moose? Well, just to 
the right of that big dead—” 

Instantly I saw him, a great hulk ofa 
bear lumbering along down there in the 
timber. Now and then he paused to 
break open a rotten log, and see what he 
could see. 

The wind was blowing from us toward 
the bear, but we figured that by working 
well to one side, we could get by him, 
then work back toward him, upwind. 

That decided, Roy jumped to his feet 
and went off down the ridge as fast as 
his long, lean, mountain-hardened legs 
could take him—and brother, that is 
plenty fast. His hobs kept him from 
slipping, but my rubber soles put me on 
my ear three or four times. We literally 
ran down that mountain, losing altitude 
so fast our ears popped. We came down 
2,000 feet or more in a space of minutes. 
Then through the muskeg and timber we 
scrambled. Finally, when well past the 
place where we had marked old Ursus 
horribilis, we began working back. 

He was not where we had first seen 
him, but we found his great tracks, and 
a log he had torn open. 

“T wonder if that beggar smelled us? 
Roy kept whispering. 

Then, ahead of us through the 


> 


timber, 








TALL 


— but 
SHORT 


The contributor of this little story mokes no claim to originolity; 


he’s 


passing it along only becouse he enjoyed it and thinks others will too 


OST spectacular shot I ever heard 
M of was made by old Zeke Hannon, 

back when the cap-and-ball rifle 
was considered the gun. Zeke bought 
one of these rifles, but, immediately 
after, lumbago got him down, and kept 
him in his cabin for 3 weeks. 

Then, his grub supply running low, 
Zeke staggered out, rifle in hand, hoping 
to get a deer or wild turkey. After walk- 
ing a few hundred yards he sank down 
on a log to rest. When he looked up, 
there, only 20 yd. away, was one of the 
finest bucks he’d ever laid eyes on. 

As the old-timer eased his gun into 
firing position, he heard a sound and, 
glancing up, spotted a big turkey gob- 
bler sitting in a tree. Zeke wanted both 
the deer and the turkey, but his cap- 


direction of the turkey. The 
first ball killed the buck, the second got 
the gobbler. When Zeke bent over to 
pick up the bird, something sticky trick- 
led down his neck. Looking up, he saw 
that the ball which hit the turkey had 
also tapped a supply of honey in the hol- 
low tree trunk. 

Hastily reaching for some dead leaves 
to plug the hole in the tree, Zeke spied 
a rabbit at his feet. It had been para- 


up in the 


lyzed with fright when the turkey fell 
beside it. Well, sir, Zeke grabbed the 


bunny by the hind legs and hurled it at 


a tree to kill it. But he missed, and the 
rabbit sailed 20 paces past, and neve 
moved again. 


Old Zeke felt pretty good as he walked 
over to get his rabbit. He had got a tur- 


and-baller could be fired only once with- key, a deer, a tree full of honey, and a 
out reloading. So he did some quick rabbit—all in one shot! When he lifted 
thinking—he wadded another ball down the rabbit, another surprise awaited 
on top of the first one! him. It had landed smack in the center 
He took careful aim at the deer, of a covey of quail—and killed all four 
squeezed the trigger, then swung his gun of '’em!—Lester Bock. 
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I saw something move 
and enormous. I pointed, 
nodded. It was the grizzly. 
My heart pounding, I moved around 
for an open shot. The grizzly was tend- 
ing his own business, and I wished I 
were tending mine—instead of crawling 
around with a .30/06 in my hands. A 
grizzly across a canyon is one thing; a 
grizzly less than 100 yards away, across 
muskeg and down timber, where the 
footing isn’t worth a darn, is something 
else. 
‘he more highly I regarded moose hunt- 


and 


ing. Suppose he resented getting shot? 
Then I would be in a fine pickle 
indeed. 


Roy was making frantic signs for me 
to shoot. I took a step forward, and 


something dark | 
Roy | 


The more I looked at that grizzly, | 


sank in muskeg’ up to my knees; but it | 


was now or never! 

Seconds later I stood with an empty 
rifle over the biggest grizzly I ever hope 
to see—wiping beads of sweat off a fe- 
vered brow, and with my knees knock- 
ing together like castanets. 

Roy grabbed my hand and pumped it. 
“Congratulations on your first grizzly!” 
he said. 

“Congratulate yourself,” I responded. 
“If it hadn’t been for you this grizzly 
would still be eating mice. You saw it, 
stalked it, located it, planned its execu- 
tion.” 

But it was all in the day’s work for 
Roy. He pulled a sandwich from his 
pocket, and, while I got out my camera 
and exposure meter, plopped down on 
the bear for a belated lunch—eating with 
one hand and warming the other in the 


great beast’s thick fur. The grizzly was | 
Hasty meas- | 


an old one, fat and husky. 
urements showed him to be nine feet six 
inches from the end of his nose to the 
tip of his tail, and Roy guessed his 
weight at around 900 pounds. He ap- 
peared to be about twice as heavy as 
Jack’s female. 

Since we were about as far away from 
the horses as from camp, I decided to 
look for my moose on the way in. I saw 
a cow and a calf, and a bull about two 
years old; but the big fellow had evi- 
dently been scared away by the shots. 

That evening, back at camp, Jack and 
Isaac failed to show up. They finally 
pulled in after 9 p. m., half frozen from 
the cold rain and sleet which had set in 
about sundown. Jack at last had found 
the ram he wanted—one with a very 
wide spread, and horns that looked more 
like those of Stone sheep than of a typi- 
cal Ovis canadensis. All in all, he had 
seen around twenty-five mature rams 
that day. 

A couple of days later we pulled out 
and crossed over into British Columbia. 
I can’t remember the individual bears 
we saw. While Jack was off to look over 
another ram in British Columbia, and I 
was stalking a goat—-which I didn’t 
shoot—at a salt lick, a big grizzly strolled 
across the trail in front of the pack 
train. Another scared the daylights out 
of the camp dog, and, while hunting 
other game, we often saw the great bears 
at a distance. Jack got a second grizzly 
in British Columbia, a beautiful male 
that weighed approximately 700 pounds 

and he got him with his little .22 Var- 
minter. 

After we had seen more than twenty 
of the big fellows, Roy glanced around 
nervously one evening, spotted a grizzly 
feeding on a slide a mile or so away, and 
said, “Dog-gone it, it’s getting so I'm 
afraid to go out for an armload of wood 
without carrying a rifle. I never knew 
there were so blame many grizzlies in 
the world!” 
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and weapons that will help to bring about the 





speedy defeat of the Jap. In China, as in every 
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theater of operation, the Weaver 330 Scope on a 





sniper’s rifle is slated for an important role. The same 






qualities that made it a foremost choice among 





hunting scopes — sturdiness, accuracy, clear field of 










vision, and quick, easy adjustments—make it an ideal 
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scope for snipers. 
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Dealers still have some models; 






if you can't find one, write us. 
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two choke tubes 
Six interchangeable tubes to 














choose from; ask your dealer. 
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» EXTIN u Bc 
PELLETS (wen ComPREssiON) 


ARE AVAILABLE at dealers or direct. Cal. .22 
and Cal. .177. Production of all models Benja- 
min Air Rifles and Benjamin Air Pistols has 
been suspended for the duration as our facilities 
be unavailable to shooters for are engaged in War Work. Write for Illustrated 
the duration of the war. Price List and Buy More War Bonds. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP, 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE COMPANY 804 Marion St., St. Louis, (4) Mo. 





High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 




































URING the past several 
months in Meriden, Conn., 
members of a boys’ club have 
enjoyed indoor target shooting 
properly supervised by the rifle 
instructor of their club. Ammu- 
nition was sanctioned by the 
W.P.B., and Army Training Rifles 
equipped with Lyman Sights 
were issued by the director of 
civilian marksmanship. So far, 
200 boys thus trained are in the 
armed forces. Accuracy and safe 
handling of arms will serve these 
boys in good stead. 
Lyman Catalog No. 30 Free 


LYMAN coun 


SIGHT CORPORATION 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 














here White-tail B 


HEN a hunter, returning from 

a successful white-tail deer 

hunt, tells you he got a big 

buck, ask him where he hunted. 
From his reply you can make a pretty 
good stab at guessing its weight. A “big” 
buck in Florida or Virginia is not a big 
buck in northern New England, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, or Wisconsin. All of us 
hope and try to down a really large 
buck. Not only does it yield more meat, 
but the chances are that it also will have 
a fine big head, for its size shows good 
feeding and maturity, two factors of 
definite importance in growing big, 
heavy antlers. 

The average weight of the Northern 
white-tail deer is considerably large: 
than that of the Southern white-tail, the 
weights increasing as you proceed north- 
ward in their range. Pennsylvania deer 
are smaller than Michigan deer, while 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula deer are 
appreciably larger than those in the 
Lower Peninsula. 

For a long time I have been interested 
in the weights of deer, and have made 
records of all authentic figures available. 
I would estimate the average dressed 
weight of white-tail bucks as follows: 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, northern Michi- 
gan, northern New England, and On- 
tario, 150 lb.; lower Michigan, New York, 
southern New England, 135 lb.; Pennsyl- 
vania, 115 lb.; Virginia, Tennessee, and 
the Great Smoky Mountains of North 
Carolina, 100 lx; Florida, 85 Ib. 

What are the top dressed weights of 
white-tail deer? I know of no system- 
atic data on the subject, so here are a 
few random notes of exceptionally big 
bucks, which I've gathered from various 
sources: 378 lb. (Wisconsin, 1924); 354 Ib. 
(Michigan, 1919) ; 350 lb. (New Brunswick, 
1941); 335 lb. (Michigan, 1942—the largest 
killed there that season); 330 Ib. (North 
Dakota, 1942). 

Live weight, of course, runs consider- 
ably higher. That 354-pounder weighed 
425 lb. on the hoof, and the 330-pounder 
weighed 417, which gives you an idea of 
the weight lost in dressing. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment reported that 55 deer weighing 
more than 250 lb. each, dressed, were 
killed in that state in the 1942 season. 
Some Wisconsin deer have reached 
weights slightly larger than any re- 
corded from Michigan. And I have heard 
rumors of deer weighing more than 400 
lb. dressed that have been killed in 
Minnesota; but that was only hearsay 
and without any evidential backing so 
far as I can learn. 

On the basis of all available reliable 
evidence I should say definitely that the 
best chances of getting a really big buck 
in the United States can be narrowed 
down to two specific areas, one of them 
being in Michigan, the other in north- 
eastern Minnesota. 

In Michigan the choice would be in the 
highlands of Ontonagon County, in the 
western part of the Upper Peninsula. 
The bucks in that rugged country reach 
the largest size of any in the state; most 
of them will run about 185 lb. In the 
Porcupine Mountains of the county you 
often will get shots in open country, 
such as you do out West. There are 
open valleys, and the forest of white 
pine, hemlock, and other native timbe1 
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is favorable to quiet hunting and ideal 
shooting conditions. 

In Minnesota the favored section is in 
the Superior National Forest in the 
northeast corner of the state. There is 
relatively little hunting there, and the 
deer are not particularly plentiful, but 
hunting conditions are ideal and the 
bucks attain record size. 

Pennsylvania deer seem to _ have 
frames like those of the northern deer, 
but do not fill out so much. Southern 
deer definitely are smaller in every way. 
Toward the northern limits of the white- 
tail range the cold summers encourage 
weight and, since deer are not so plenti- 
ful as farther south, the bucks do not 
lose so much weight in fighting. In the 
north, too, only the larger bucks can 
fight off the wolves successfully, and 
those bucks which fatten well in summer 
survive the lean periods of deep snows 
better. For that reason, bucks killed in 
Canada will average larger than those 
taken in Michigan. (I estimate that a 
mature Upper Peninsula buck will weigh 
170 lb. dressed; but in Michigan few of 
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the deer killed are fully mature Also 
contributing to the larger size of Cana- 
dian deer are the times of the open 
seasons. For instance, Ontario and New 
3runswick each have open seasons be- 
ginning in September, before the rutting 
season, while Michigan's season in the 
last half of November comes at the end 
of the rut; by which time a fat buck may 
have lost 25 Ib. 

I long have been interested in seeking 
information at small railroad stations in 
various hunting territories, and have yet 
to find such a station in northern Michi- 
gan which hasn’t weighed deer topping 
250 Ib. dressed, and most of them have 
shipped out 300-lb. deer. Last season 
friend of mine brought back from On- 
tario an 8&point buck which weighed 255 
Ib. dressed, at the Sault Ste. Marie rail 
road station. The largest deer to be 
killed by an archer in 1942 was taken by 
Dorr Sweet in Allegan County, Mich. It 
was a massive 10-pointer weighing 312 
Ib. dressed. That’s a good bit bigge: 
than the average buck that is downed 
with a rifle.—Charles Yoh. 
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Pipe-Smokers Urged to 


READ THIS 
@ \ FREE BOOK 


wwe 
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If you smoke a pipe, or would 
like to, we invite you to read “The Choice of 
Experience”... the fascinating story of John 
Middleton's Walnut pipe-tobacco and its be- 
ginnings in 1856 in old Philadelphia in the 
days of sail. Enclosed with the book will be 
an ample sample of Walnut... Middleton's 
master-blend \of 7 superb, naturally aromatic 
tobaccos ... mild, fragrant, and friendly. Just 


scratch your name and address on a penny 
postal and mail it to John Middleton, 1213 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Waterproof, shockproof, radium diel and 
hands, anti-magnetic, unbreakable crystal, 
precision tested, sweep second hoand. ‘ 
ee ae 121— 15 jewels. stainless steel $39.75 


Ne ie 331—I15 jewels, stainless steel 


No. HY 328—17 jewels, “SELF-WIND- 
ING, stainless steel case... $59.75 
POSTPAIO FEO. TAX INCL. © wan “OROERS PROMPTLY PuLEO 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet “HY" 


BELL WATCH COMPANY 
Time and Lite Bldg., Rockefeller Comter, New York 20, N.Y 













New Designs in 


FRANZITE GRIPS) 


Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 
Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- [{ 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard. 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, 
CATA 


Low prices. EE . Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-5, Chicago, In. 


arl, walnut, onyx, etc. 





SNOW-PROOF Beet 


SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 
where for waterproofing, softening and pre- 
erving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, 
luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky. 
M mey-back guarantee, Shoe, sporting goods 

r hardware dealers—or send 25c for 3% oz. 
can. Dept. r The Snow-Proof Co., Middle- 
t wn, i. 








**50,000,000 Americans now own War 


Bonds, You’re probably one of them. 


But are you buying all you can?” 





HAMMERING 
THE AXIS 


OUR BIG 108 NOW! 
But we'll be 


back with a 
better IVER 
JOHNSON 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


43 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS 





Shotgun Rear Sight 


NE DRAWBACK to using rifled 
slugs in a shotgun is the lack of a 
rear sight which would make for ac- 
curate aim. The gun can be provided 
with a ’scope, of course; but I licked the 
problem in another way, with only a 
couple of hours’ work on my Parker 
double. Here’s how you can do the same: 
Trim the dovetail from the rear sight 
of some dismantled old rifle (you'll prob- 
ably find such a sight in your junk box), 
and narrow it to the width of the rib on 
the gun. Take care to trim the same 
amount off each side, so as to keep the V 
in the center of the sight. Next make 
two holes with a 7/64 drill, just large 
enough to take a 4-40 roundhead ma- 
chine screw, along the center line of the 
sight—one * in. from the front, the 
other %; in. behind it. 

Now place the sight on the shotgun 
rib, with the V about \% in. ahead of the 
breech. After making sure the sight is 
well centered, hold it in place with a 
small clamp. Center-punch the hole 
farther from the V, then continue to 
drill until the hole goes through (but 
only through) the rib. Tap the hole for 
a 4-40 screw. 








ELEVATOR 











With elevator in place, fasten sight to 
rib with this one screw, and shoot the 
gun for left-and-right alignment. When 
found to be correct, drill and tap the 
second hole and insert the screw. 

To sight the gun in for range yardage 
I used 75 yd., for very little allowance is 
needed up to 100 yd. and beyond that I 
don’t think slugs should be used. The 
| elevator may be adjusted either by filing 
| off the bottom or by deepening the top 
|notches. If you find that the V needs 

| enlarging, do so with a small fine-cut file, 
|a very little at a time—just enough to 
see the front sight clearly. 

Now remove the sight and reblue it, 
together with screws and elevator, by 


heating in a flame until cherry red, then | 


quenching in linseed or old crankcase 
oil. Lastly, remount the sight—and go 
looking for that buck! 


On my own gun I don’t remove the 


| sight for wing-shooting, for it’s not in 
my way. If it should bother you, how- 
|ever, simply take it off and put the 


| screws back in the rib holes, so as not 
|to detract from the looks of the gun. 


| Stanley O. Fisher. 


12-Month Bear Season 


EARS have increased to such an ex- 

tent in the Province of Quebec that 
recently a year-round open season for 
the next three years was declared on 
them. Previously they were protected 
by a close season between July 1 and 
August 20. With the increase they have 
become a menace, not only to certain 
game animals, but to domestic animals 


and livestock Aneilers. vacationing in 
the province, now will have the oppor- 
tunity to vary their salmon or trout fish- 
ing with a bes al hunt 
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GRanam’ 's transforms rustiest guns 
ew fire-arms in minute o 
HEATING — Not a paint Cold chemicals 
blue gt tools with split-second 
resp nse—ON ged AC Tr. Color con- 
for patching tol-blue to black 
MAS CHAS. [ASKINS, dean Amer, Experts, 
Authority: Ex« ent deep blue. Surpris- 
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GENEROUS PACKAGE 
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Hardware Stores everywhere. 
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Everything the shooter wants to know. All the 
very latest information. Many full color pages. 
Send dollar now for August delivery of limited 
edition No. 36. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 


NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Cruisers of the Future 


ECENTLY more and more readers 
have been writing me for informa- 
tion about small cruisers and in- 
board-powered cabin boats. In 

some instances, it seems, a federal pow- 
er or flood-control project has created a 
navigable body of water where formerly 
only skiffs and small open boats could 
be used. In others, the writers are plan- 
ning to buy a cabin boat to take the 
place of a summer cottage for postwar 
vacations and week-end recreation. 
Again, the information seeker may be 
the owner of a small boat who wants 
something in which he can safely and 
comfortably tackle rough water, per- 
haps even run well offshore for big-game 
fishing; and rightly considers that the 
cabin cruiser will give him the necessary 
seaworthiness. 

In all cases the interest in these boats 
is postwar—what models will be avail- 
able, what will they offer in the way of 
speed and accommodation, how much will 
they cost and how much to maintain 
and operate. 

Well, first of all, figures presented by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, in 
the recent survey, “Markets After the 
War,” indicate that the future demand 
for pleasure boats will be unprecedented. 
Second, boating authorities predict that 
the craft due for the most intensive de- 
velopment and the brightest future is 


the very boat we are discussing-——the 
small cabin cruiser. 

This means that many makes, types, 
and models of these popular boats will 
be available after the war. Design and 
construction will be improved, engine 
refinements will decrease operating 
costs, and new materials and finishes 
will simplify upkeep. Almost certainly 
mass production will be attempted, and 
this, if successful, will lower prices. It 
also means that greater facilities for 
servicing in the way of boat yards will 
be set up. 

The use of plastics, alloys, and of 
waterproof plywood in giant panels up to 
50 ft. in length; improved methods of 
bonding veneers and plastics, and the 
building up of one-piece keels and heavy 
hull members by lamination—these and 
other innovations, learned in the con- 
struction of fighting craft, will be applied 
in the building of our postwar pleasure 
boats. 

Such new materials and methods will 
also permit the marine architect greater 
latitude in designing, and this, in turn, 
unquestionably will result in providing 
cruisers of from 20 to 22 ft. with appear- 
ance, speed, cabin accommodation, and 
good cockpit space, at prices low enough 
to interest the sportsman of moderate 
income. Indeed, it may be in craft. of 
this size that mass production of a 





A 24-ft. speed cruiser. Picture yourself as the happy, postwor owner of such a boat 
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standardized model will be tried out 

Many experimental models must be built 
before boats showing radical changes are 
in common use, but we can be quite defi- 
nite in expecting marked improvements 
in hulls, topside appearance, speed, and 
cabin accommodation; for I am told that 
many builders are already getting out 
designs for their postwar models. 

In the 20 to 22-ft. cruisers, prices will 
perhaps run from $1,000 to $1,500. Beam 
may be around 8 ft., as it is no longe: 
considered necessary to keep a boat nar 
row in order to have her fast. Draft 
will be about 18 in., so that with the 
propeller protected by a skeg, the boat 
can be used in fairly shallow wate! 
Where economy of operation is a consid 
eration, a 20-horsepower marine engine 
might permit a speed of 12 miles an 
hour on a gas consumption of less thar 
2 gal. hourly; if more speed is desired 
a 45-horsepower engine might be _ in- 
stalled, in which case 20 miles an hour 
could be expected. For the speed mod- 
els, the installation of a 100-horsepowe! 
engine would permit a top speed of about 
35 miles an hour. 

yenerally speaking, these boats will 
have two types of cabin: the usual 
raised-deck (the forward planking car- 
ried higher to afford cabin space in the 
bow), and the sedan type. The forme! 
is suitable where high speed is wanted 
or for use in very rough water, such 
as offshore fishing; the latter is the best 
for owners with whom maximum Ccabi! 
room is the chief consideration. In the 
raised-deck type of small cruiser, it is 
impossible to have full cabin headroom 
without spoiling the appearance or pe1 
haps affecting seaworthiness. All you 
can hope for is about 55 in., which will 
permit you to sit comfortably on the 
settee berths. The galley, in which the 
cook must stand to work, probably will 
be located in the after end of the cabi! 
so as to take advantage of the open com 
panionway there. 

In the sedan type of small cruise 
where the cabin superstructure is cal 
ried well above the deck, you can expect 
5 ft., 8 in. or even 6-ft. headroom in the 
cabin, plus considerable storage space 
under the forward deck. The cockpit 
space, however, will naturally be small- 
er than in the raised-deck boat. 

In either type the entire after end of 
the cockpit will be left open for fishing 
and for sun bathing. Accommodations 
will be ample for two persons and the 
occasional extra couple: spring-fitted low- 
er berths that form comfortable settees 
for daytime use will have hinged backs 
that can be raised up at night to form 
upper berths. Toilets will be the marine 
type; and there will be roomy drawers 
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Ah-h-sust ze kiss of ze hops” 


R..- delicacy of flavor without sacrifice 
of true beer quality has made Schlitz a universal favorite with connoisseurs 
of fine beer. Brewed with just the 47ss of the hops, Schlitz captures 
all of the delightful hop piquance with none of the bitterness. 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE 
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ELECTRIC 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 777 






While they last, these well-engi- 
neered factory-built, motors 
offer you an opportunity for fish- 
ing and healthful relaxation 
without using needed gasoline. 
Complete with adjustable transom brack- 
et, tiller grip switch and efficient metal 4 
propeller. Power enough for boats up to 
16 foot...ideal for trolling...silent, sturdy, simple. 
Operates on one or two 6 volt storage batteries, 


Price 849.95, less battery. 


UNIVERSAL BOAT AND 
LUGGAGE TRAILERS 


Will handle any flat, vee or round bottom boat 
up to 18 foot. S-C Trailers are well-engineered ... 
sturdily-built with an all-metal chassis. Complete 
with ball-hitch and ball, and tail light. Drop-center 
wheels take standard size tires. Shipped in sturdy 
case, TH" x 4215"x12", which when fastened to 
chassis forms utility body or luggage carrier for 
1000-\b. load. 


anyone. Price 889.50 less tires. 


Assembled easily and quickly by 


Above prices are F.O.B. Silver Creek, N.Y., or thru 
your local marine or sporting goods dealer. Ask 
him, or write for descriptive folder. Retail orders 
sent to the factory will 
o. D. 
Supply is limited. 






be shipped C. 


SILVER CREEK PRECISION CORP. 


6 Mechanic St., Silver Creek, N.Y. 





YOU HAVEN’T SEEN A BOAT 
until you've seen a CHEROKEE 


A real a Cherokee 
Powered for speed and comfort, 19%’ Run- 
abouts up to 60’ Cruisers. 


Sportsman will want 


Write for 


information 


NORTH AMERICAN MOTOR MARINE, INC. 
610 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











JIFFY Trolling Plate 


/ : ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 
This entirely new type troller gives slower speed 
while motor runs faster and surer Cast the weedy 
epots and let your motor run Nothing complicated— 
your pocket. Fits all 
fishing motors If your dealer can't supply you, we 
will sead post paid for $1 00 (no stamps) 


PETERSON SALES CO. 


B76 WN. E. Lincoln Minneapolis, Minn 
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NEW INDIAN BOATS 


STILL AVAILABLE! 


A few new Indian boats are still 
obtainable See your nearest Indi 
> write factory f f 










an deale 
informatior 
~ FREE LITERATUR! . « Write for 
ADDRESS: 395 E. MARKET STREET 
INDIAN BOAT CO. « LIMA,QOHIO 


“AMERICA'S FINEST SMALL CRAFT” 






beneath settees for storing clothes. The 
small but self-contained galley—of which 
the wife, we'll hope, will grow very 
proud—will have a tiny sink sunk in a 
worktable top that drains overboard and 
is fed by a pump or tap leading from a 
water-storage tank. The stove will be a 
| two-burner liquid-fuel type, and there 
will be dish-storage space behind it, and 
| cabinets for storing food below. The ice 
| chest will be placed in the cockpit, per- 
| haps built in beneath a seat. 

| The engine is likely to be completely 
|concealed under the cockpit or cabin 
floor, accessible through a large lifting 
hatch or, if it is a very powerful motor, 
it may be under an insulated box in the 
cockpit, with the box top forming a seat 
or table. In any case, an important con- 
sideration will be the safety devices in- 
stalled about the engine: blowers, venti- 
lators, and a backfire trap will be fitted 
to meet safety requirements, with per- 
haps an automatic fire-extinguishing 
system installed as an additional safe- 
| guard. 

Cabin equipment, except bedding and 
dishes, will be included; anchors and 
lines and all gear necessary for working 
|the boat will be aboard, and all you'll 
need to get going will be your personal 
| belongings, food, and fuel. 

Even larger cruisers, up to, say, 26 ft., 
probably will be low enough in price to 
appeal to the boating public—from $1,500 
to $2,500 would seem a safe forecast. As 
| boats become bigger, however, refine- 
|ments in construction and finish, and 

the necessity for more powerful engines, 
increase the cost. A 26-footer as com- 
pared with a 22-footer may seem to be 
a lot more boat—and it is from the 
builder’s standpoint as well as your own 











—yet it will still be necessary to go the 
sedan type to obtain full cabin headroom. 
The 26-footer, however, is big enough to 
permit a sedan cabin in conjunction with 
a raised forward deck; added privacy is 
thus attained as one set of berths may 
be below deck forward, with two more 
settee berths in the house. 

On such a cruiser the best location for 
the galley also seems to be the house, 
with sliding panels to conceal it when 
not in use. As an indication of engine 
requirements, you would probably need 
a 150-horsepower motor to give a boat 
of this size a speed of 30 miles an hour. 
Many owners, however, will be satisfied 
with 12 or 15 miles, and the relatively 
small engine that will develop this speed 
is inexpensive to operate and maintain. 

A small cruiser, if properly kept up, 
should last you at least 15 years—prob- 
ably much longer. Depreciation can be 
considered as 30 percent for the first two 
or three years, but after that any boat of 
this type, in fair condition should have 
a ready resale value of at least half what 
you paid for it. The engine should be 
good for five years without serious at 
tention, and at the end of that time a 
general overhauling should put it in 
shape for another five years. Fifteen 
dollars ought to cover the annual cost 
of paint, varnish, and the odd items of 
upkeep; ten dollars, the cost of hauling 
out for painting or storage. 

If, in the past, you had in mind buy- 
ing a small cruiser, and the war inter- 
fered with your plans, it might be well 
to write now to the manufacturer whose 
boat you were considering. Or, if this is 
your first interest, this department will 
be glad to advise you about size, type, 
ete._J. A. Emmett. 


Please Pass the Salt 


(Continued from 


| fish, and carnivorous bait, I decided, 
weren't my idea of sport. Woody too 
couldn't see this salt-water business, and 
|even Dorothy, who has the patience of 
Job, agreed we might as well quit. 

A lusty whoop from the near-by boat 
| interrupted our combined griping; and 
|as the whooper laid into his rod, what- 
|ever was on the other end of the line 
| headed for the spot marked “X” on the 
|invasion map, making the reel fairly 
| screech. A few minutes later a beautiful 
| fish was landed. It looked a little like a 
trout but had skin more the color of a 
bass. 

“What is it?” we yelled in unison. 

“Weakfish. About four pounds,” was 
the excited reply. 

Watching two of the other men take 
similar fish within a short time, I forgot 
all about my sunburn. This salt water 


| wasn’t so bad after all. 


— | Woody. 


| “What are you using for bait?” I in- 
quired after the third fish, as my own 
efforts to connect went unrewarded. 
“Killies and sand worms,” one of the 
party shouted back, “and we're chum- 
ming with shrimp.” 
“No got—or have we?” I mumbled to 


Maybe the skipper of the adjoining 
craft saw my eyes bulging with excite- 


| ment, for he asked us to come over and 


| look 


at their catch. Very casual-like, 


| darn near tearing the flywheel off the 


motor to start it, we got our boat started 


| and pulled alongside the larger one. 
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As soon as I touched foot on the deck 
and saw their fish and equipment, I 
knew trout fishing was destined to have 
a rival in my affections. In addition to 
a nice catch of weakfish—weaks for 
short—they had an 8-pound fluke (which 
I learned was a flatfish or flounder), 
caught earlier that morning. The skippe1 
Bob Lipp, voluntarily said that our 
tackle was a bit on the heavy side for 
inside fishing, and substantiated his re- 
marks by exhibiting his tackle. Then he 
explained how to rig up for various 
kinds of fish. In other words, he was 
not merely friendly, but helpful. He 
told us the how-to-do-it. 

“It’s pretty near high tide,” he said 
“Best time for weaks is right now. 
We've got plenty of shrimp, and can 
spare you a quart or so for chum. Stick 
around in this neighborhood, then one of 
you start to toss out shrimp, just one or 
two at a clip. You don’t have to be 
lavish. Here.” 

He reached down 
handful of the little 
went on: 

“This much should last you for about 
five minutes. Chum for a little while, 
then bait up with one of your worms, 
but don’t pull the head off. Let it squirm 
as long as it can. Then toss out the bait 
just where your chum has been going 
Pay out your line, and as you do so keep 


and brought up a 
crustaceans, then 


bringing it back a little way. Keep 
doing this until you’ve got anywhere 
from 75 to 100 feet of line out. Keey 
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up your chumming all this time. And 
take off that big sinker!” 

Well, sir, this was hot out of the feed 
box from someone who knew. We took 
the shrimp hand-out and the advice with 
hearty thanks. We followed all direc- 
tions with meticulous care. It wasn’t 
five minutes before something tele- 
graphed a message to me over that 
stout line and stouter rod. Bob had said 
that weakfish have tender mouths, so I 
set that hook with car. Right away I 
knew there was something hefty, vigor- 
ous, and reluctant oi: my line. 

Zip! Went the line through the water 
Now I was at home in Wyoming. Rain- 
bows fight like that—and no better, I'll 
add. This fish knew all th answers and, 
even on that deep-sea, big-fish pole with 
which I was rigged, made me all but 
sweat to bring him in. 

When I got him over the side of the 
boat I shrieked with sheer delight. 
Shaped like a trout, silvery and beauti- 
ful, two hours later that weakfish was 
weighed in at ten pounds. 

Bob, nice fellow that he is, invited me 
to go out with him on my next week-end 
liberty, and made me feel good by saying 
that a weakfish of the size I’d caught 
was just about tops. 

So why shouldn’t I be happy? Only 
today, in a little store on a side street, 
I found the sweetest salt-water outfit 
that any fisherman ever toted. The rod, 
a beautiful piece of fine-grained cane, is 
six feet long and weighs 3% ounces. 
The light reel holds 250 yards of six- 
thread line, and its action is as free and 
easy as the trot of a curious antelope. 

I’ve assembled the outfit a dozen times 
since I brought it home; and though I 
thought I’d never fall in love with any 
rod besides the delicate but reliable 
four-ouncer I left in Wyoming, I find a 
gradual alienation of affections taking 
place. Darned if I don’t think this new 
rig is really the stuff. The whole outfit 
is as sweet as the breeze from the open 
sea itself, yet it has the power of the 
foaming breakers as they roll in to lose 
themselves on the white sandy beach. 

Sure I like trout fishing, and I like 
the state of Wyoming, but right now I’m 
the happiest New Yorker you ever saw. 
Don’t let anybody tell you there’s nothing 
to this salt-water angling. There’s some 
real sport out where the ocean meets 
the bay! 


Cougar at Bay 


(Continued from page 27) 


Standing where we were, the rancher 
and I dared not swing and shoot for 
fear of hitting Brant. I got a confused 
impression of a hurtling body, flaring 
eyes, gleaming fangs, and snarls. And 
for the moment I forgot that Brant, an 
experienced hunter, could be counted 
on to keep his head. 

As the cougar flashed toward him he 
took a tremendous jump to one side, 
swung swiftly and, even as the panther 
struck the ground, fired from a distance 
of but a few feet. And now the rancher 
and I could also shoot again. We heard 
thuds as our bullets struck the heavy 
body, a few moments’ threshing in the 
undergrowth, then the cougar lay still. 

Still breathing jerkily, the rancher and 
I looked at each other, but Brant had 
not turned a hair. Calmly he fished in 
1 pocket and produced a tape measure. 
From nose tip to tail tip the cougar 
measured nine feet four inches. Its 
weight we estimated as 150 pounds. 
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THOMPSON BOAT 
(PSON BOAT 


Canoes $75 and up 










Rowboats $48 and up 










Assured by skill and experi- 


ence in fast boat designing. 
Outboards $48 and up 
















Thompson Boats are except- Seven Hi Boats. 12 models 
tonality seaworthy; plane easily. } od 21 ft. 
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| 
| Licht “Car-Top” Boat 
.POWERFUL INBOARDS 


Two big Factories tower costs 
= save you freight. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
Two Large Factories Write to Either Place (123) 


218 Ann St. 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. CORTLAND, N. Y. 
—— remap reapeags 
| Catalog Free Please state the 
Save Money kind of boat you 





BADLY TOLLE TORN PROPELLERS 


FULLY RESTORED 


By the MICHIGAN 
MACHINED-PITCH Method 

17 Service Stations 
using the identical equipment on which 
the famous MICHIGAN MACHINED- 
PITCH propellers are made are ready to 
give you a guaranteed accurate job on 
any type or make of propeller, inboard 
or outboard No charge for checking. 
Write for folder and name of nearest 
service station. AFTER 


MICHIGAN WHEEL CORPORATION 


e+. OG ee ee oe oe ee ce a) 






A STAR has been added to Cen- 
tury’s Army-Navy “E” Flag — for 
continued high achievement in 
war production. CENTURY BOAT 
COMPANY, Box 605, Manistee, Mich. 






















WRITE ror “free-| 
BOOKLET |; 


GIVES helpful 
pointers on the care, use, 
and painting of metal 
boots. Every owner or 
|prospective owner of a 
metal boat should have 
this interesting information. Also illus- 
trates available accessories. Write for 
your copy today! Box A-5 


STAR METAL BOAT COMPANY, GOSHEN, IND 
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“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 


fon @ oem) teens . ROWBOATS | Buy them both 
om iam | ° . rare . . 
rill the War is Won.” 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP., OSHKOSH, WIS. 

















Easy-to-handle, fast, sea- 
worthy sailing craft. 
Round bottom, featuring 
exclusive Monowood 
and work-free, leak-proof 
Composite Construc- 
tion. 


» “2 FREE CATALOG 
Forty pages of data; 
60 models illustrated, 


including: Outboards, Sailers, and 
Canoes. Select yours for postwar 
delivery. Penn Yan Boats, Inc., 


12th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 


genes Go 
——— PENN YAN BOATS 














Musts for Your Cook Kit 


HILE it is true that a good 
woodsman can live comfortably 
in his tent with very few pieces 
of equipment, and while it is 
equally true that many articles could be 
eliminated from the packs and carryall 
bags of the average camper, taking too 
little to camp can be a worse mistake 
than taking too much—especially when 


the articles left at home are cooking 
utensils. 
So, when you set out to reduce the 


weight of your outfit, don’t cull out too 
many pots and pans. Try to effect the 
saving somewhere else. You can cook 
bread and meat on the end 
of a stick or on a hot stone, 
but while this sort of cook- 
ery may be good fun at a 
picnic it’s poor business for 
a camping trip. 

When some camper tells 
me he can cook bang-up 
meals with just a coffee tin 
and a lard pail, I don’t argue. 
But I don’t let him prove it, 
either—-not on my stomach! 
I was caught once by one of 
these tin-can specialists, and 
that was enough. 

I signed him up as a guide 
for a 10-day canoe cruise in 
the lake region of Minnesota, 
and didn’t find out until we 
made our first camp that his 
cooking paraphernalia con- 
sisted of a rusty sheet-iron 
skillet and a lidless pail. He 
prepared all our food in the 
skillet, swimming it in grease 
so it wouldn’t burn through 
the thin bottom. We ate 
soggy fried bread three times 
a day, and drank boiled cof- 
fee. No atom of flavor, h« 
said, remained in the grounds 
he tossed away. No bitter- 
ness was left in them either, because by 
that time he'd distilled out every bit 

After that experience I have always 
made sure that the cook I camp with 
has plenty of tools. Three simple changes 
in the kit used by that guide would have 
converted his dyspeptic nightmares into 
fairly wholesome meals. His skillet 
should have been made of heavier metal, 
so food would cook with less grease and 
not scorch. There should have been a 
tight lid for the coffee pail, to preserve 
the aroma and strength as it simmered 
gently beside the fire. And there should 
have been some simple device in which 
he could have done some baking. These 
changes would have added only a few 
ounces to the weight of our packs, and 
would have made that cruise twice as 
enjoyable for all concerned 





The utensils that a camp cook really 
needs are the simple ones that permit 
him to prepare food by the three popular 
methods: frying, baking, and boiling. 
The pieces should be durable, no larger 
than necessary, and shaped to fit one 
inside the other. All pots should have 
lids, and all handles should be removable. 
Then there should be at least one good- 
size pan in which to heat water, and to 
mix or store food. This last is all too 
often omitted. 

For years aluminum has been the most 
popular material for the camp cooking 
kit. If you are fortunate enough to own 





"At night | use my watch!" 


such a set, give it the best of care: 
they’re mighty hard to buy nowadays. 
When you pack an aluminum kit for the 
trail, put a sheet of paper or some leaves 
or grass between each piece; otherwise 
the surfaces may rub together, become 
spotted, and impart a metallic taste to 
the food. And never pour cold water 
into a very hot aluminum receptacle—it's 
liable to make the bottom warp and be- 
come bumpy. Aluminum dents more 
easily than some other metals, but these 
dents can be removed by careful ham- 
mering. Use a light wooden mallet, and 
rest the utensil on a shaped wooden 
block.. Another thing, don’t let salty or 
acid foods remain in pots or pans of 
this material. 

Aluminum camp kits usually include 
cups of the same material. These, how- 
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ever, are not too practical—they are apt 


to burn the lips. Leave them at home 
and substitute enamel-ware cups fo: 
your coffee and tea drinking. Earlie: 


aluminum kits also contained aluminum 
tined forks; and the objection to thes¢ 
is that they bend far too easily. 

Enamelware is also very popular with 
camp cooks. It is a little heavier than 
aluminum, heats through more slowly 
and is not quite so durable, for it chip 
from hard bangs or when it boils dry 
Salty and acid foods, however, do not 
affect it. It is comparatively inexpensive 
and, most important in these times, easil) 
obtained. Stores and out 
fitters carry a good selectio: 
of enamel pots, pans, plates 
and cups. And from these 
plus an iron skillet, a most 
satisfactory kit for outdoo: 
cooking can be assembled 

At one time nesting kits of 
tinned utensils were sold fo: 
camp use. These were very 
practical—only a little heav 
ier than aluminum, and very 
durable. On horse-packing 
trips, which afford 
thorough test, they came 
through splendidly. The as 
sembled outfits seem to be 
off the market today, but in 
dividual pieces can still be 
found in some stores. 

Materials like glass and 
pottery are hardly practical 
for camping, but serve wel 
enough in cabins where the 
equipment is not shipped 
back and forth with the 
seasons. 

Where their weight is m 
objection, cast-iron pots 
skillets, and Dutch ovens ars 
absolute tops. The heavy 
Dutch oven is perfect for 
cooking meats and vegetables as well as 
for making bread and baking beans 
Once you learn the knack of cooking i: 
these ovens you can turn out excellent 
food with a minimum of attention and 
failure. 

Now as to the individual pieces. Th 
man who camps alone needs only a 
meager kit. Because he is by himself he 
can, if he likes, eat from the skillet and 
drink from the coffeepot. He needs few 
extras. A complete kit for this camper 
would be a small frying pan, a dee] 
plate to eat from or to set atop the 
skillet for baking, a small pot, a cup 
and, of course, the usual cutlery. 

Two campers should carry a 3 to 4-pt 
coffeepot, an 8-pt. boiling pot, a 9%-in 
skillet, cups, plates, and cutlery. They 
should also take along a 2'-qt. pan for 
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heating water and for mixing as well. 
Three campers will need the 4-pt. 
coffeepot, an 8 and a 10-pt. boiling pot, 

1014-in. skillet, and two mixing pans. 

Four campers should carry a 6-pt. 
coffeepot, an 8, a 10, and a 12-pt. boiling 
pot, two 1014-in. skillets, and the neces- 
sary tableware. Add three mixing pans, 

they always come in handy. 

Bowls, too, may be added. Some cooks 
like them, others don’t. Personally I like 
, rather deep plate which will also serve 

a bowl for soups or stews. Kitchen- 
size forks and spoons with long handles 
very convenient for stirring and 
dishing up. However, if you forget these 
gadgets you can improvise some by lash- 
ing extension handles to the regular-size 
utensils. Each camp kit should include 
fairly long knife with thin blade to 
slice bacon and bread. A sheath knife 
can be made to serve, but the regular 
kitchen ‘slicer is more efficient. Salt and 
pepper shakers are necessary in the kit, 
but the former should not be aluminum. 

Every cooking kit should have its 
own packing bag made of strong water- 
proof canvas. Some kits also contain 
thin, tight-fitting bags for each pot, so 
that when these pieces are nested to- 
gether, the inside of one is not soiled by 
the sooty outside of another. This also 
prevents rattling and chafing. Cutlery is 
best carried in a small cloth roll which 
has sewed pockets for each individual 
piece. This is rolled up compactly and 
put inside the coffeepot, and one glance 
at the roll shows if there’s an empty 
pocket. 

Utensils set over open fires become 
badly smoked when certain kinds of fuel 
ire burned. You can keep this soot layer 
to a minimum by coating the outside of 
the pot or skillet with thin mud or clay 
before it is put over the flame. 
For baking, one skillet set upside down 
top another makes a satisfactory 
oven for bread and biscuits. Or the 
skillet can be covered with a deep plate. 
In either case, the double utensil is set 
ver rather dull coals, and hotter ones 
e heaped on the top. The idea is to 
upply uniform heat to both top and 
ttom. Baking failures usually come 
from too much heat below. 
Larger parties of campers should carry 
me regular baking device. The Dutch 
en already mentioned is best of all. 
Perhaps next best is the folding reflector 
ven. This light, easily carried piece of 
juipment sets before your camp fire, 
d contains a square pan to hold the 
food. Some pains must be taken to 
ipply regular and even heat to these 


ovens. The fire should be built up on 


platform of stones or green sticks so 
at its heat will strike the top of the 
flector as well as the bottom. Other- 
se the food will burn badly 
A double boiler is helpful in the prepa- 
tion of cereals, rice, and beans, but 
n’t lug one to camp with you— it’s easy 
rig up a substitute. Just set one small 
t inside a larger one, and separate 
eir bottoms with a few small stones 
a pad of grass or wiry brush 
If food sticks in a new skillet, put 
tbsp. salt in the pan, set over the fire 
d, when very hot, scour inside with 
e salt and a cloth pad. Then rinse in 
ot water, and dry. 
A last word of advice. When you pro- 
ire a new camp cooking kit, don’t wait 
itil you reach camp to test it. Use the 
eces at home until you are familiar 
vith each and know what adjustments 
ed to be made for best results. This 





or 








‘actice may prevent poor meals at 
mp.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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THE HOPE DIAMOND— Once worn by King Louis XIV, it 
disappeared during the French Revolution, and was finally 
brought to America .adiamond ot many adventures. 


THE GEM FROM THE OCEAN 


ln its wide travels, the famous 44} carat Hope Diamond has even 
visited the bottom of the sea. There it was recovered from its drowned 
owner's wallet by a daring deep-sea diver. Just as the Hope Diamond 
is unique because of its rare blue color, so William Penn “outshines” 
other blends because of its exceptionally delicious flavor. If you appre- 
ciate premium quality at a non-premium price, William Penn is your 


whiskey. Mudions say when with Wiliam Penn! 













SPEND WISELY—OR NOT 
Unwise buying in wartime sends prices up. You can 


help keep prices down by buying only what you 





need. When you buy, check ceiling 





prices—don't pay more. And bu) 


$4 


William Penn 
Blended Whisty 


aya ” wor a 


ONT SAVE 
















neutral spirits 


GOODERHAM & WORTS 
LIMITED, PEORIA, ILL. 








Folding Table and Stools for Camp 


ameter and 1% in. long, with wash- 
ers to fit 
1 piece canvas, moleskin, denim, cor- 
duroy or other strong cloth about 
13 x 20 in., for the seat. (Cloth from 
an old pants leg was used for the 
stool shown) 
Large tacks or staples for fasten- 
ing cloth to the frame 
The legs and crosspieces form two rec- 
tangular frames, one of which pivots 
inside the other. At the midpoint of 
each leg bore %-in. holes to receive the 
rivets. About 3 in. from the lower end 
of each leg make a notch % in. wide 
and about 3/16 in. deep to receive the 
% x %-in. lower crosspieces or braces. 


(Continued from page 41) 


seat is tacked, are fastened to the ends 
of the legs. The ends of one of these 
pieces are flush with the outer surfaces 
of the legs; the ends of the other pro- 
ject % in. beyond the leg surfaces. (If 
you use legs of a thickness other than 
% in., alter the projection, for it should 
be equivalent to the leg thickness.) 
Glue the upper crosspieces in position, 
driving two finishing nails to hold them 
secure. (When driving nails in hard- 
wood, it is helpful to drill the wood first 
with a bit of slightly less diameter than 
the nails.) When glue is dry, bore a 
hole for a *-in. dowel that extends 
through the crosspiece (see photo 5) and 
for an inch or more into the end of the 








The upper crosspieces, to which the leg. Use waterproof casein or plastic 
resin glue on the 
joints and dowels. 

KEY jt Use the same glue 
: / WASHER) plus a few brads 

STRIP /s LEG GOES " 

HERE WING ‘a to fasten the low- 






TABLE DETAILS 
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er crosspieces in 
their notches, 
which are shallow 
so as not to weak- 
en the legs. 

Hem the long 
sides of the seat 
fabric so that it 
forms a strip 10% 
in. wide. Insert 
rivets through the 
center holes in the 
legs, slip a wash- 
er over each, and 
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la PLYWOOD OR 
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“END PIECE 4" THICK 








3" 
4 CORNER hammer the ends 
y. DETAIL down. With the 

“wEY” stool unfolded so 


the distance be- 
tween the outer 
corners of the top 
crosspieces is 13% 
or 14 in., tack the 
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‘MOURGLASS STOOL 


_ TAPE SLOT (IF ROPE IS USED 
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LOCKING STUG LEGS 
TO USE TABLE AS Box 


seat fabric in 
place as in photo 
6, folding the ends 
under so no 
ragged edge is ex- 
posed. Drive the 
tacks into the un- 
dersurfaces of the 
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S. Asin (MAKE 4) HE folding 
7 4 camp table, 
| | eS ame tae. 3 "4 when collapsed, 
CENTER serves as a sort 
BLOCK of case or box in 


which two or more 
folding stools can 
be stored. It 
























































+ rc CL J makes a compact, 

Mt 4 f easy-to-handle 

OUTSIDE FRAME 5 INSIDE FRAME package when a 

P : ell Tetn 2 piece of canvas or 

TOOLS i similar cover is 

LEGS =) 78 | 10" wrapped neatly 

WASHER | around it and se- 

ant cured with rope 

- - - | a or straps. If you 

Zq RIVET = } J /4" RIVET desire, you even 

3 f) aes + : Et can make a can- 

a4—__An____ = Ne vas case into 

a: I | _ which the table 

£ 2s i and its contents 

3°43" 3M will slip when 
a*g OTA “ af folded. 

L L oe You will need 

poemceeas — - oo the following ma- 


terials for the ta- 
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ble top (we'll come to the legs later) 
1 piece tempered Presdwood % x 24 
x 32 in. 


2 pieces white pine % x 1% x 32 in. 

2 pieces white pine “% x 1% x 21% in. 

2 pieces white pine *; x % x 21% in. 

4 blocks white pine % x 1% x 4 in. 

4 small strap hinges (1% in. at pin) 

4 strips oak 5/16 x % x 2% in. 

Since Presdwood is now on the re 
stricted list, you may have to use a sub- 
stitute. Any thin, reasonably flat 
material can be used: for example 


%4-in. boards from old packing boxes. 

With glue and small brads, fasten the 
21% and 32 in. strips (flat side down) 
along the edges of the rough surface of 
the Presdwood panel. Reénforce the 
corner joints with corrugated fasteners 
or similar gadgets. 

After the glue has set, saw the table 
top into three sections, making the cuts 
13 in. from each end. Thus you have a 
center section measuring 6 x 24 in. and 
two end sections measuring 13 x 24 in 
Fasten the two *4-in.-square strips along 
the edges of the center section so they 
project about % in. beyond the Presd 
wood edges. These strips, besides stiff 
ening the center section (which becomes 
the bottom of the “box” when the table 
is folded) act as supports for the open 
edges of the end sections when the 
table is unfolded and in use. Now apply 
the four strap hinges to hold the two 


end sections to the middle section, as 
shown in photo 7. 

The four 4-in. blocks serve as stub 
legs to which the regular legs are se- 
cured. Bore \-in. bolt holes about % in 
from the outer ends, then fasten the 
5/16 x %s-in oak strips with glue and 


nails to the outer surfaces of the blocks, 
to act as “keys” to hold the table legs 
straight. With waterproof glue and 
nails, fasten the blocks in the corners of 
the table frame as shown in photo 8 
Now you’re ready to mount the legs on 
these stubs—after you’ve made the legs, 
that is! 
For each leg you will need 
1 piece white pine or similar wood 
+ X 1% x 25 to 28 in. 
2 pieces plywood or similar material 
14. to 4 in. thick, *%% in. wide, and 
4 in. long 
4 roundhead wood screws 
with washers to fit 
1 piece *,-in. dowel 3 in. long 
1 piece 1-in. dowel *%s in. long. 
14-in. bolt about 4 in. long, 2 wash- 
ers, and wing nut 
Leg length may be varied to produce 
the table height you desire. For most 
persons about 26 in., making a table 
height of 27 in., is about right. 
Trim one end of the wooden strip to 
a blunt point. In the middle of the other 
end cut a slot 2 


4 in. long, 


‘; in. wide and about 2%, 


in. long. When the leg is attached to 
the table, this slot accommodates the 


oak key strip you fastened on the stub 
legs. Using the bolt hole you drilied in 
the stub leg, you can now attach the leg 
by means of a \-in. bolt (about 4 in 
long) with washers and wing nuts, as in 
photo 9. By tightening the bolt, the leg 
is held securely; and the key prevents it 
from pivoting around the bolt. The leg 
can be adjusted for unevenness of 
ground or floor. 

Each leg now has to be jointed at the 
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THE ‘‘BIRD 
SHOOTER’’ 
If you want your 
new ‘‘Bird Shoot- 





ers’’ for hunting 
next fall, it’s not 
too early to order. 
We're 'way behind 


on deliveries. Plan 
ahead and protect 
yourself by order- 
ing now. Write for 
catalog today. 


Available in 
double and 
single vamp, 
10” — 






NO FOOT TOO HARD TO FIT 
Are you hard to fit? Simply draw the 
shape of your foot on a special order blank 
we will send you—and Russell craftsmen 
ox do the rest. 

Cc. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 


928 , RE St. Berlin, Wis. 





ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz 
ing pains of these diseases when the 
usual remedies have failed. Learn 
a new trustworthy, modern 
non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinie’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 


about 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 4000, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 














Tomorrow's &, 


Time to make camp? 
Pack Pal, clear away the brush, 
split kindling, sharpen tent pegs—the job is 
juickly done. Pack Pal, the folding machete, 
ised by our jungle fighters in the Pacific, is the 
knife of today all sportsmen will want tomorrow! 


100% FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY . 
© WITH THE OUTDOOR MAN TOMORROW 
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center, so it can be folded into a small 
space. The joint (illustrated in photo 
10) does not require any hinges or other 
metal parts, except for wood screws and 
small washers. To make this joint, first 
round the ends of the plywood strips, 
and at points % in. from the ends bore 
holes for the wood screws. With the cen- 
ters of the strips coinciding with the 
center of the leg, fasten the strips to the 
leg edges with the screws. Opposite 
screws should be in line. Starting at 
the exact center of one of the ply- 
wood pieces, bore a *%-in. hole all the 
way through the pieces and the leg 
Remove the screws and with a saw cut 
the leg in two, splitting the *%-in. hole 
exactly in the middle. Reassemble the 
joint. 


Next bore a *%-in. hole in the center of 


one of the pieces of 1-in. dowel and glue 
it on the end of one of the *%-in. dowel 
pieces, to serve as a knob. When this 


plug is inserted into the bored hole while 


the leg is in an extended position, it 
locks the joint rigidly. When the leg is 
folded, the plug may be run through 


the two holes in the plywood strips. 


So that there will be no danger of 
losing it, a small hole may be drilled 
near the end to receive a cotter pin or 
retaining cord. Paint the plug heads 
bright red or yellow, to make them 


easy to find if you should happen to drop 
them. 

Your table is now virtually completed. 
You can finish the wood any way you 
please. Staining alone may be adequate 
when the table is not to be exposed to 
severe weather. Two or more applica- 
tions of linseed oil, with a few days’ 
drying time allowed for each, is another 
way. The table top may be given two 


coats of paint, enamel, spar varnish, or 
lacquer. 
When the table is folded to form a 


rectangular box, the ends of one pair of 
stub legs should be in alignment with 
the ends of the other pair. To hold the 
table rigidly in this position, insert two 
H-shape blocks (cut from the same 
stock used for the legs) beneath the 
heads of the leg-holding bolts, and just 
tighten the wing nuts. Each block 
should measure about 4% x 1% x 2% in.; 
a 5/16-in. slot % in. long at each end 
permits the block to fit around the keys 
on the stub legs. When the table is in 
use, the blocks may be stored in a little 


pocket made by gluing or tacking a 
piece of cloth to the underside of one 
of the end sections. 

Use only waterproof glue in assem- 


table and stools. Hinges and 
their screws should be cadmium-plated 
to prevent rusting, if they are not made 
of brass. When they are not so protect- 
ed, the metal may be given two coats of 
lacquer or varnish, or lightly oiled or 
waxed 


bling the 


Plywood Skis for Army 
Being Mass Produced 


NTIL recently, most skis were made 
of solid wood—usually hickory—and 
by handcraftsmen. Now the Quarter- 


master Corps, called upon to outfit Army 
ski battalions, has brought about the 
manufacture, by furniture and other 
woodworking plants, of plywood skis on 
a mass-production basis. 

Because of its flexibility and its re- 
sistance to abrasion, hickory continues 
to be used for the top and bottom sur- 
faces, while hickory, pecan, maple, birch, 
white ash, or a combination of these 
woods is chosen for the middle section. 
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LAIRD and COMPA 





Scobeyville, New Jersey 
Rush copy of your newest cocktail book. 
Enclosed find 3c stamp to cover handling. 

Name 

Address 

SS State 











ENLARGEMENT 


of YOUR FAVORITE 


e PHOTO e 
FROM FAMOUS HOLLYWGOD 
FILM STUDIOS 
Just to get acquainted, we 
will make you a beautiful 
professional 5x7 enlarge- 
ment FREE of any snap- 
shot, photo or negative. Be 
sure to include colof of hair, 
eyes and clothing, and get 
our bargain offer for hav- 
ing your enlargement beau- 
tifully hand-colored in oil 
and mounted in a hand- 
some frame. Your original 
returned. Please enclose 
10c for handling and mail- 

ing. Act Offer limited to U.S.A. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


7021 SANTA MONICA BLVD. . Dept. 196, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA _ 


HAvE YOUR GUN REFINISHED 


Your rifle, shotgun or revolver can now 
be refinished to look like new. Protect 
your gun and improve its appearance 
by having it refinished by the Du-Lite 
Process, as used by leading arms manu- 
facturers for the original finish, All 
work done by experts who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the art of steel 
finishing. Write and tell us about your 
gun, and we will send complete details 
as to cost of refinishing. Prompt, re- 
liable service. 
Middletown Metal Finishing Company 

15 River Road Middletown, Conn. 
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For Tank Crews Today- 
For YOU Tomorrow! 


Out of the war comes this new modern 

pick-up-and-take-with-you stove you'll 

never want to be without on any after- 

victory outdoor trip. Only 8% in. high, 
44 in. in diameter—yet the “hottest” little 
heater you ever touched a match to! Ready 
in minutes for cooking, heating drinks, puri- 
fying water. BURNS SAME FUEL USED 
IN YOUR CAR—white or leaded — fuel 
that’s available everywhere! Telescoping case 
makes handy utensils. 

Originally designed by Coleman for the 
armed forces, this miracle “Pocket” stove will 
be the perfect portable pal for all hunters, 
campers, fishermen. Grand for picnics, vaca- 
tion travel, backyard steak fries—hundreds of 
uses around the home. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 


Wichita, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeies, Toronto, Can. 
(204) 


THE GREATEST LITTLE 
PORTABLE STOVE A 
SPORTSMAN EVER 


You'll also want a famous Coleman Floodlight Lantern to 
provide brilliant light on your outdoor trips of tomorrow. 





@eent-t 


“POCKET” 


OVES—CAMP STOVES—LANTERNS—LAMPS—IRONS 











Thaih Queries 
Recipe for Sourdough 


Question: How do you make sourdough?— 
J. M. E., New Jersey. 

Answer: Mix 2 cups flour, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, I teaspoon salt with enough water tc 
form thin batter, then set in warm place t 
sour. Souring takes at least 48 hours, so an 
ticipate needs for bread well in advance. Don’t 
let the odor of the dough discourage you, for it 
has to be strong before it will work. Baking 
and the soda take the odor out of the finished 
product 

When mixture is well soured, stir in 1 tea 
spoon of soda, and enough flour to make stiff 
dough. Knead this into loaves or biscuits, an 
set in warm place until they have risen to twice 
their original size. Then bake in oven or cook 
in your frying pan with a little grease. 

If you want to keep a sourdough mixture 
going for use on succeeding days, don’t mix 
soda with all of it. Take out about 34 of the 
soured batter, and mix that with soda and 
flour. Then stir more flour and water in what re 
mains, and let it sour for the morrow.—M. H. D 








Dressing Snapping Turtles 


Question: There are plenty of snapping tur 
tles around my home and I'd like to know how 
to clean and prepare them for cooking— 


W.N. H., Ohio. 


Answer: Kill turtle by drawing out its head 
and cutting off. This helps to bleed it. After 
20 minutes, scald in boiling water. Then scrape 
off the outer scales. Turn turtle on its back 
cut down middle of under shell from end t 
end, then across. Pull shell pieces off. Discard 
entrails, head, claws. Large turtles can be 
boiled in the shell, after the shell has been 
scaled and the outer layer removed. This gives 
nice flavor to the meat. 

Or simply pry under shell off, and scoop out 
the exposed meat.—M. H. D. 


Logs for a Cabin 


Question: What is the best time of the year 
to cut logs for a cabin? Should the bark be 





peeled off directly after cutting, uld the 
logs season with the bark on? lso, how long 
should the logs be cut and seasoned before 


using? 

Which are the best trees for this use—jack 
pine or Norway pine? 

Which is the best preservative—linseed oil 
or creosote? Could used motor oil be employed? 
What, besides notching, is a good way to faster 


the logs?—P. J. K., Minn 


Answer: For peeled logs to use in your cabin, 
cut the trees in the spring after the sap has 
started to rise. If the bark is to be left on the 
logs, cut during the winter before the sap starts 


to rise from the roots Peeled logs make a 
neater cabin. You are able to stain or paint 
their outside surfaces, and they are muct 


cleaner inside. Logs with the bark on are al 
right for wilderness camps and cabins, and when 
a quick job must be done However, bark 
eventually loosens, dries, and flakes off, making 
a mess inside. Also, the bark shelters n 
and borers which will attack the s 
beneath 

Norway pine generally is considered the best 
possible timber because it is straight and grows 
with less taper from bottom to toy Either 
linseed oil ot creosote may be used as a pre 





servative. If linseed oil is used, thi t with 
equal parts of turpentine, and never stain the 
logs until they have had a chance to dry Dry 
ing, f course, causes some checking and 





cracks, but if stain is applied before this has 
gone very far a nice exterior finish can be had 
If creosote is used, this also acts as a brow: 
stain. I wouldn’t use motor oil. Logs cut early 
and peeled for cabin use should be stacked out 
doors for at least a month 

Notching is the best way to secure corners 
Plank uprights set at right angles and spiked 
through ends of each log are good but less 
picturesque.—M. H. D. 
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oud Baked Carp 
~ D. These rough fish are usually better 
baked than fried. Clean, wash, and dry 
the fish. Remove as many bones as 
possible, rub inside and out with salt, | 
, and stuff with a dressing made of 
ur 
_how 1 cup dry bread crumbs 
— % cup butter or margarine 
2 tsp. chopped onion 
head 1 tsp. minced parsley 
After Salt and pepper 
rape Hot water to moisten 
pack ‘ , , . ‘ 
d t Sew up opening in fish, brush outside 
card with lemon juice, then butter, and 
1 be sprinkle with salt and pepper. Dredge 
been with flour, and lay on a rack in the 
pives baking pan. Put a little water and cook- 
, ing oil in pan and bake 1 hour in moder- 
as ate oven. Baste with the oil and water 
from bottom of pan every 10 minutes. 
Asparagus and Tomato Salad = 
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5 be Drain cooked or canned asparagus (use Goo ted 
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= hours in French dressing. Chill large 

tomatoes, peel, and slice over lettuce 
iv 3 . > A Soldier and his girl! They re always 
jack leaves or endive. Arrange asparagus . 

around tomatoes, and put on dabs of in each other's thoughts, however far 
oil tartar sauce or salad dressing. <i they may be apart Think what ar fs = => 
ed? \ vust mean to him to get pictures 
sten . 

Potatoes au Gratin like this . . . Your Argoflex is precious 

bin, People are cooking more unrationed today. Save film for these important > 
has chicken now, and here’s a tasty use to f sccasions and make each picture a 
the which chicken broth may be put. Make : 
arts a sauce as follows: Melt 4 tbsp. butter, 
Pes stir in 4 tbsp. flour, and add slowly 3 
— cups hot, well-salted chicken’ broth. 
= Stir constantly and bring to a boil, then 
esi remove from stove. 
ark 3o0il potatoes with jackets on, peel 
ing and slice while hot. Mix 4 cups of pota- 
ms toes with the sauce, and pour into a 
ber greased baking dish. Sprinkle grated 

cheese on top, and bake in a hot oven 
_ until browned. Recipe serves four. 
ws 
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, 4 eggs If vou want extra comfort, warmth 
av 1 cup sugar SLEEPING . ind North Woods style, keep ask- 
las 1 lemon BAGS ing for Chippewa 0%, new wool | 
. 4 | garments. We are making regular, | 
oe You'll like this simple, easily made though limited, shipments to our | 
ly dessert. Beat egg yolks until thick, dealers. Perhaps your's can supply | 
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then put in the juice and grated rind of —_ ee ain: ileal a pcre | | Chippewa Falls Woolen Mil Co. Chippewa Fal, Wis. | 
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ECENTLY we began in these col- 
umns a short series of round-ups 
of some of the lesser-known breeds 
of sporting dogs. Our idea was to 

pigeonhole in a few paragraphs their 
principal characteristics, the type of 
work each is qualified to do, and the 
chances of each for continued or in- 
creased popularity in the next few years. 

In this series we dismissed with mere 
mention six dogs whose positions are 
thoroughly established. These are Eng- 
lish and Irish setters and the “standard” 
English or American pointer among the 
bird dogs, and the foxhound, greyhound, 
and beagle in the hound group. We also 
by-passed the American cocker spaniel, 
by long odds the most popular dog in 
this country today, and the dachshund, 
whose recent rise to favor on this side 
of the Atlantic has been little less than 
sensational. For as we stated, we con- 
sider both, as we commonly find them, 
family and house pets first and sport- 
ing dogs second—and not too close 
seconds at that. In response to this 
seeming slight we have received one or 
two frosty call-downs from readers who 
happen to own exceptions that go to 
prove the rule. But we still stick to our 
guns. The situation may change one of 
these days—possibly through influence 
of the English cocker, a real little sport- 
ing dog. When and if it does, we'll be 
only too glad to surrender, and be led 
into camp in irons. 

In our initial round-up we discussed, 
at some length, both the Gordon set- 
ter and the Chesapeake Bay retriever. 
This session was followed by a similar 
roping and throwing of the English 
springer spaniel, the German shorthair 
pointer, and the Labrador retriever, all 
three of which have definitely “arrived” 
but only one of which, the springer, 
has become widely enough distributed 
throughout the country to be more or 
less well-known to the average Ameri- 
can gunner. Then we cantered across 
the range to look over the Llewellin and 
the Lavarack strains of English setters. 

Now let’s return to the 
range to put brands on three 
more mavericks—the golden 
retriever, the Brittany span- 
iel, and the Irish water span 
iel. Up to now none of this 
trio has made much more 
than a good-size ripple in 
the sporting-dog puddle, 
but that doesn’t necessarily 
mean they’re not worth a 
page or two in any sports- 
man’s book. 

We'll begin with the gold- 


LAL 


Three Sterling 








en retriever because, of the three we’ve 
now corralled, he is, for the time being 
at least, attracting the most attention 
and enjoying the greatest amount of 
favorable publicity. He’s a compara- 
tively recent arrival on our _ shores, 
having taken out his naturalization 
papers just before the first World War. 
For more than a decade his welcome 
was none too warm, and he got off to a 
surprisingly slow start. But for the last 
eight or nine years he has been making 
both his presence and his personality 
felt, as might seem to be indicated by 
the fact that in this period, registrations 
in his breed have shown an increase of 
something like 600 percent. 

That’s impressive, but not quite so 
impressive as it sounds. It’s numbers, 
not percentages, that really tell the 
story, and according to the latest avail- 
able information, registrations of gold- 
ens have not as yet reached an annual 
total of 300. Compare that figure with 
an approximate 7,500 for beagles, for 
instance, and you get the real low- 
down; not forgetting that a much small- 
er percentage of beagles than of goldens 
is even registered—as is always the 
case when a given breed becomes in- 
creasingly numerous and popular. 

In a word, then, the golden is improv- 
ing his position in the gun-dog parade 
but is still a long way behind the band 
wagon. 

But don’t start counting ten over this 
good dog—he’s on his feet and, like 
“pistol-packin’ mama,” is to be reck- 
oned with. For it’s pretty generally 
admitted that all he needs is a chance 
to show his wares in public, and appar- 
ently that’s something he’s going to get. 
The Golden Retriever Club of America 
is a live-wire organization, up and do- 
ing and going places, with its most en- 
thusiastic and active supporters in the 
Middle West—notably in Minnesota 
and Missouri. These sportsmen and 
sportswomen are not only making broad 
claims for their dogs, they are backing 
these claims with deeds. 
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Not content with running their fav- 
orites against the other retriever breeds 
in their own section of the country 
(where they scored a number of worth- 
while wins), late last fall they had the 
courage to bring their charges East t 
meet the stiffest kind of competition in 
trials on Long Island and at other 
points in the metropolitan New York 
area where the cream of the retriever 
crop struts its stuff. 

Their courage and confidence were 
rewarded. Their entries won more 
than one important stake, and that shot 
in the arm should do the breed a deal of 
good in a part of the country where, for 
many years, it has been conspicuous by 
its absence from both field trials and 
bench shows. This writer realizes that 
one swallow doesn’t make a Scotch high- 
ball, but he has a sneaking suspicion 
that these Midwesterners have some- 
thing on the retriever-trial ball, and that 
from now on, not a few opposing bats- 
men are going to take three healthy 
swings—and a long walk to the water 
bucket. 

Admitting that beauty is purely a mat- 
ter of personal opinion, we’ll venture the 
statement that the dog we're discussing 
is, all things considered, the handsomest 
member of the retriever family—all of 
which are fairly long on good looks. 
This, if true, is due to two distinctive 
features: a pair of soft, dark, and ex- 
ceedingly expressive eyes, which neither 
the Chesapeake nor the Labrador can 
claim, and an exceptionally flashy and 
attractive coat. This latter is much 
longer than that of Labrador or Chesa- 
peake, is rich golden in color, flat or 
slightly wavy and, by reason of a dense 
water-resisting undercoat, is as practical 
as it is good-looking. 

While the golden, as a rule, has a 
trifle less height and poundage than 
either of his two rivals mentioned, he 
has plenty of bone and substance, is 
built for business, and has proved that 
he can take it. Given further breaks 
of the kind he seems to be getting now, 
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Irish water spaniel, golden retriever, Brittany—all belong inethe line-up “For Good Dogs” 
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LEBANON TIM 


Winner, 1944 National Amateur 
Quail Championship 







Dewey English, his capa- 
ble trainer says: “‘I] recom- 
mend Hunt Club as a 
we builder of endurance and 
S finish.”” Hunt Club has 
Ss the meat and milk pro- 


teins, the vitamins and the 
minerals needed for health 
and vigor. Its rich, meaty 
flavor appeals to even the 
hard-to-please dog. At feed 


store or grocer’s. 
MARITIME MILLING CO, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 
WHIP WORMS 


---you can free your dog of all these worms 


wih PULVEX 
cout WORM CAPSULES 


Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
@ package (double size, 75c). Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 
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Keep Your Dog 
FREE FROM 


WORM 


and safe when- you 
Hunters dependabi 

Round 
is are 


It’s easy 
use Rex 
Worm 
Worms and ’ 

sickly and thoroughly expelle 
For Tape Worms use Rex Hunters 
pecia Tape orm rablets 
Watch your dog ** ’ when they are gone; 
sre dangerous sap his vigor health and 1 

Nor N 


for worms 
Iry 


lappiness 






Rex Hunters effective Worm Capsules 1 r small 
iogs, No. 2 for large dot or Tape Ws Tat today 
Oc per box at Drug res, Pet and Sp s ! 
If unable to obtain locally. accept no substitt but order 
direct from us. We will send post paid on receipt of price 


J. Hilgers & Co. Dept. 51 Binghamton, N.Y. 


j 
* Send for Free Booklet ‘‘Keeping a Dog Fit and Full of Fun.’” | 


He Barks! He No Barks!! 


Anti-Bark Bridle _A*- —_ 
Stops Barking and neigh- > ; 
bors’ complaints. Easy on eg 
dog. Practical muzzle for A\ 

Insurance - 


dogs at large. 
inst killing sheep and poultry S 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1.50. 
Court Decisions Against Barking Doge 














WARNER’S PRODUCTS CO.,Dep!. \, Norwich, Conn. 








he should be heard from with increasing 
frequency as time goes by. 

Now we'll turn our attention to the 
Brittany spaniel. Here’s a little fellow 
that’s truly unique in that he’s the one 
and only spaniel that points his game 
naturally and by instinct—or at least 
he’s the only one so gifted to have 
arrived in the U.S. A.; which he did in 
1931. He is also the only spaniel almost 
invariably born with a very short tail 
only 4 in. of it at most—and occasionally 
with almost no tail at all. This gives 
him a trappy, businesslike appearance 

And he doesn’t belie his looks; he is 
businesslike. Bred for generations with 
an eye to field performance, he was 
originally considered the last word on 
woodcock, but he’s no specialist and, in 
this country, has been used on virtually 
all our upland birds—in most 
with more than a modicum of success. 

He's a little chap, standing a scant 20 
in. at the shoulder at most, and frequent- 


eases 


ly some 2 or 3 in. less than that, and 
is built along much more racy lines 


than any of the other smaller sporting 


spaniels—the cocker or the English 
springer, for example. In other words, 
he’s light rather than heavy for his 


inches, has comparatively long legs, a 
body that is slim rather than bulky, a 
back, and a somewhat pointed 
muzzle that remind one of the Llewellin 
setters we often see in field trials. 
This little bundle of bird-dog efficiency 
comes neatly wrapped in a fine, smooth, 
or slightly wavy coat, liver and white 
or orange and white in color, and usual- 
ly with roan ticking to set it off. Like 
the golden retriever, the Brittany shows 
a steady and fairly rapid increase in reg- 
istrations, but apparently has an even 
longer way to go to reach the heights. 


The last member of our trio this 
month, the Irish water spaniel, is by 
no means a newcomer and by no 
|means anything but an A-1l dog, but 


for one reason or another he just seems 
unable to make the grade in so far as 
general popularity is concerned. Maybe 
it’s because he’s been dubbed the “clown 
of the spaniel family,” and sportsmen 
believe the name is deserved. If so, 
they’re radically wrong. 

By far the tallest of the spaniels, often 
standing 24 in. at the shoulder, and 
weighing up to 65 Ib., he’s a grand 
water dog in all temperatures and, as 


a duck retriever, is second to none. Yet, 
to those who don’t know him, to look 
at him is to smile. His funny topknot, 
rat-tail, and coat of tight curls, not to 
mention his amusingly serious mien, 
seem to have combined to keep him 
practically static. 

Physically the Irisher is, as we have 
said, a big fellow, and as game and 


tough as he is big. His head is large and 
high domed, with a prominent occiput; 
muzzle is square and rather long, with 


the hair on the foreface short and 
smooth, in sharp contrast to the long 
hair and topknot farther back on the 


skull; ears are long, low set and covered 
with curls; eyes are dark hazel; his 
facial expression is keenly alert, intelli- 
gent, direct, and quizzical. 

And there you have a pocket-size 
blu>print of a dependable hunting dog 
that delivers the goods. Better take a 
look at it and, if duck is your dish, 
make the acquaintance of this son of 
the “owld sod.” You may decide he’s 
well worth knowing—and owning. After 
all, the big heart, courage, loyalty, ability, 
and sterling worth of a real man often 
lie concealed beneath the comic costume 
of a clown.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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Every good hunting dog hopes there'll 
be shooting next season. And wise 
wartime hunters are keeping their 
dogs in trim and well-fed without 


using precious meat points! 


TEST PROVES HUNTING DOGS 
DON’T NEED FRESH MEAT... 
When Fed Purina Dog Chow 


in an impartial kennel test, 26 dogs 
fed Purina Dog Chow exclusively, 
were hunted 50 miles a week for 6 
months. They were fed no fresh meat! 
Yet a licensed veterinarian’s records 
show that these dogs maintained prac- 
tically constant body weight and had no 
sickness or skin troubles of any kind. 


That’s because Dog Chow supplies 
meat in meal form along with plenty 
of vitamins, minerals and other food 
essentials. Buy Dog Chow at the Pur- 
ina dealer’s store with the Checker- 
board Sign. 


DOG CHOW comes in 


two forms... MEAL and 
CHECKER pellets 


DOS GION 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 





cS SS SS eee See eee e | 


PURINA MILLS 

1210 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Please send a sample of Dog Chow to 
eer ei re ee re re 
MON ci 6nd ehensnedonsbandateesesess 
Be cles a kainate ewe wen Pere 
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"Pst-st! Pm Your Pal, 


O; course you are, 


fella! What's more, 
we know exactly what 
you need for those worms 
that are making you so 
miserable. Cheer up — 

Glover's Imperial Capsules will have you perked up 
and feeling your old self in short order! Better 
yet, you no longer have to worry about toxic poi- 
soning or violent after-effects, either. They're dif- 
ferent. Glover's Imperial Capsules are the result of 
an experience of over a half century with dogs. 
Because they’re so effective, you'll be glad to 
know that fewer wormings will be necessary! 


DOG FANCIERS 


Many Kennel Owners order Glover's Imperial Cap- 
sules and other Glover's Dog Medicines in kennel 
sizes. It’s convenient and economical, too. Send for 
price list and complete informa- 
tion, including useful Glover's 
Dog Symptom Chart. 














Just Out — New Issue of ‘‘Our 
Dogs’’—Interesting and Instruc- 
tive Magazine for Dog Lovers. 
Use coupon today for l'reeCopy. 


GLOVER’S 
Immervial 00G MEDICINES 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Dept. 345 
101 W. 3ist St., New York : we 
Send me FREE copy of “Our Dogs’, the new Magazine 








Inc., 
1, N 


Name 


Address 


A Scratching Dog 
Is in Torment 


dog owners have this good way 
from constant scratching, biting, rub- 





Thousand of 
to keep their pets 


bing and digging. Once a week give them a dose of Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders. These powders usually help to 
bring prompt ease from an intense itching irritation 
that has centered in the nerve endings of the dog's 
skin. The urge to scratch abates—the dog is happier 
more contented. No wonder a purchaser writes: ‘‘Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders have given my dog great relief. 
Many thanks from ‘Chink’ and self.’ Why not try 
them on your scratching dog. 25c at any good drug 


store, pet or sport shop, 
rectal itching. When 
and look for 


Important. Continued diarrhea 


your dog shows such symptoms, suspect 


Worms, Rex Hunters Dependable Worm Capsules (No 
1 for small dog No, 2 for large dogs) give immediate 
results, If dealer can't supply send 50c to J. Hilgers 
& Co., Dept. 629 Binghamton, N, Y. 





White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send dime for 
wllustrated booklet 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
_Box oO. L., Galion, Ohio 


“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 


Till the War is Won.” 




















| seems nervous, 


Dog Questions 


Wanted—an All-around Hunter 


I'd like to get a dog for next fall’s 
is pheasants, par- 
ducks. What 
dog for my 


Question: 
hunting. My quarry usually 
tridges, rabbits and, sometimes, 
do you think would be the best 
purpose?—G.A.S., Wis. 


Answer: It’s taking a long chance to advise 
anyone what breed to buy for any kind of hunt- 
ing, since individual characteristics of the dog 
count for as much as the breed. The average 
springer can be worked on rabbits as well as 
birds; the beagle frequently makes a good 
pheasant dog; and the average Chesapeake Bay 
will retrieve any kind of game, fur or feathers. 
But I think a springer or beagle will work bet- 
ter on rabbits than a Chesapeake.—W.C.D. 


Jumps Up on People 


Question: Two months ago I bought an Eng- 
lish-type cocker spaniel, 15 months old. He 
and jumps up on all visitors. 
He is, of course, just trying to play, but some 
of our guests have become frightened when he 
does it. How can he be cured of this habit?— 
A.K., New York. 


Answer: Mild punishment will teach your 
dog not to jump up on either your family or 
strangers. The next time he does it, take both 


of his paws in your hands, speak to him kindly, | 


and then press your foot on one of his hind 
feet until it hurts him. He will soon learn that 


| it doesn’t pay to jump up on people.—W.C.D. 


} 
| 


} 








Animal Scents 


Question: What do you think of the practice 


of using animal scents in training hounds?— 
A.B., Ohio. 

Answer: Laying a trail with a dead rabbit or 
raccoon is sometimes helpful in training a 


if necessary, is worth trying 
it is a better plan to let 
well- 


hound pup and, 
In most cases, though, 
the pup run in company with an old, 
trained hound.—W. 


Trails Other Dogs 


My 14-month-old beagle bitch is a 
Although she has 


Question: 
tireless searcher and hunter 


never been shot over, she seems to have the 
makings of a pretty good rabbit dog. She does, 
however, have one serious fault—running dog 
tracks. How can I cure her of this habit?— 
G.A.A., Pa. 

Answer: I doubt that the dog trailing you 


mention is as serious as you think. I have an 
idea she does it because no one has as yet shot 
rabbits ahead of her. When that happens and 
she learns what her real job is, I feel sure the 
trouble will be over.—W.C.D. 


Training Young Pup 


I recently acquired a 4-month-old 
good breeding. I have had 


Question: 
English setter of 


him in the field several times, and on each occa- 


sion he has been inclined to stay quite near me 
Is this a natural tendency for 
dog? Also, do you think I should take him out 
when the bird season opens, and shoot birds 
over his head? —F.M., Ind. 


Answer: You couldn't expect a pup of 
age to do more than stay near you when you 
take him out in the field—he’s still a baby. 
But he'll mature fast, and the more you 
him out in hunting country the faster he'll de- 
velop. Take him out as often as you wish; if he 
runs into birds, so much the better. But be 
careful not to shoot too close to your pup until 
you're sure he has no tendency toward gun- 
shyness.—W.C.D. 
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Ask 


your 

dealer, or send 

$1 for 10 ibs. Meat 

Meal ¢ acon postpaid E. of 

Rockies, and FREE 32-pg book 
‘Feeding & Care of Dogs 


Battle Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 


J ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 


Natural Foods will bring and 
hold large numbers at your 













avorite hunting tishing 

ground. Wild Rice, Wile ac elery and 

many others ~ ge to all cli- 

' mates and wate desc ribed in 
free 50 page filustr ated = book 

describe area, receive expert 


planting <4 and book 
wm Coon, Naturalist 
SAME” FOOD NURSERIES 

P. O. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 1924 to 1942.) 













Most Beautiful Fur 


Small Investment 
Large Profit 


Free Illustrated Booklet 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 
R. D. 20, SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 


MONEY ™ RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY : and put you in touch with other 

firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 3 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN Smartt Stock FARMER. 


Outdeor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
102 Bv Read, Peari River, N.Y. 








"Tha KING of RABBITS | 











Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 
Blue Gill Bream e Crappie 
delivery guaranteed 
prices and information 
CALHOUN, GEORGIA 


+40". 


Live 
Write for 
JAS. H. REEVE 


MINK 











EASTERNS 
LABRADORS 
YUKONS 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 
The quality of my mink is indicated by the fact that 
I have averaged approximately $18.00 per pelt for 
all the mink I have pelted during past 5 years 

BOOK DOMESTIC MINK $1.00 


ALL SPECIES OF PLATINUM 
PRICED ON REQUEST 


Mink Ranch, 


FOX 


Harry Saxton’s Bemus Point, 


WAR SQUABS BOOK FREE 


Why meat worry? Squab meat easily and cheaply 
raised for war-time food. If you sell, you get POUL- 
TRY TOPS for this poultry. Eaten or marketed only 
25 days old. Write today for 1944 big free book, 


war food starter, low prices, easy 








methods for profits, new sales op- 
portunities, success accounts writ- 
ten by money-making breeders in 
every State. RICE FARM, 429 How. 
Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 





PHEASANTS & DUCKS-DeLUXE 


EGGS, CHIX, ETC. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


CHAIN-O’-LAKES GAME FIELDS 
McHENRY, ILLINOIS 


BOX C 157 















et More Ducks 


Fish! Game! Plant Food Now! 
Results in Fall! FULL LINE. 
TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW! 
YEARS EXPERIENCE. De- 
scribe Place—Suggestions, 
New Booklet Free. Write 
TERRELL, WildlifeConsultant, 
574 A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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The Health of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Stomach Ache 


My 21-year-old beagle is an ex- 
Recently, however, after 
hunting for 2 or 3 hours, he begins to cry, and 
acts as though his stomach hurts him. Do you 
know of anything that might cure him?—A. McA., 
New York. 


Question: 
tremely good hunter. 


It is likely that your dog has some 
Be careful about overfeeding 
taking him hunting. 


Answer: 
nervous disorder. 
him immediately before 


Give him % gr. phenobarbital every night for 
2 weeks. Add cod-liver oil to the diet, and give 


him one thiamin chloride tablet (1 mg.) three 
times a day. Do not permit him to become 
constipated, and do not permit him to have 
any bones.—J. R. K. 


Spaying Age 


Question: What is the best age to have my 
female springers spayed? Or should I forgo 
having them spayed—some folks say the opera- 
tion would make them too fat for hunting?— 


K. R. S., Mont. 


Answer: Puppies are usually spayed between 
the ages of 5 and 6 months, but the operation 
may be performed at any age. It should not 
affect their hunting qualities, but you will have 

watch their diet and give them plenty of 
xercise to curb the tendency toward putting 

weight.—J. R. 


on 7 mw 


Unquenchable Thirst 


Question: My 8-year-old Boston terrier (fe- 
ale) has developed an unquenchable thirst. If 
t stopped, she will consume as much as a 
uart of water at a time—lapping it up until 
she becomes almost twice her usual size. Her 
Ineys move freely, however, and in a few 
urs she is normal again. She has had a tape 
worm for the last several years. I give her 
edicine ‘for it every 8 months, but segments 
entually reappear. On the advice of a local 
eterinarian we have been limiting her to a 
p and a half of water daily, but she is not 
proving. What else can I do?—P. H., Mo. 


con — 


Answer: You might have the urine analyzed 
1, if possible, have her stomach X-rayed 
d 1 tbsp. lime water to the animal’s drinking 
ter. If her thirst continues, give her barley 
water too. Also, give her 5 gr. hexamethyl- 
emine once a day. Feed your dog rare beef 
xed with stale whole-wheat bread and some 
oked vegetables. Don’t forget milk, and a 
w egg three or four times a week.—/J. R. K. 


a 2 &t 
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Eats Grass 


Question: Can you tell me what causes my 
inter to eat grass? Can there be some de- 
iency in her diet? For breakfast she gets 
real and milk. Her evening meat consists of 
oked beef, green vegetables, kibbled dog food, 
d either sweet milk or buttermilk. My other 
o dogs receive the same diet, yet do not eat 
ass.—J. H. B., Tex. 


— 


Answer: Many dogs have a tendency to eat 
ass even though their diet is correct. In some 
ses, though, they may require additional food. 


Paae 


~ 


I'd advise you to feed your dog three meals a 
a day. Let two be feedings of lean chopped 
beef, with cooked vegetables and stale whole- 
wheat bread added to one of them. The remain- 
ing meal, cereal and milk. Add % tsp. calcium 
lactate to the diet once a day. Also, give her 1 
tbsp. cod-liver oil daily. When you see your 
dog eating grass, try to discourage her from 
so doing.—/J. 


Mouth Warts 


Question: Lately, warts have been cropping 
out around my dog’s mouth, and only the other 
day I noticed one in the corner of his eye. 
What would you advise me to do? I hope 
you'll answer quickly, since the darn things 
seem to be spreading fast.—B. DeW., Nebr. 


The mouth warts are apparently of 
a contagious nature. It may be necessary to re- 
move the larger ones by surgery. In the mean- 
time, apply 1 percent solution of potassium 
permanganate to the warts twice a day. Give 
your dog 1 drop of Fowler's solution twice a 
day for a week; skip a week, then resume. Be 
sure to give the animal a healthy diet, in- 
cluding a raw egg every other day.—J. R. K 


Answer: 


Distemper Inoculation 


Question: Do you think it a good practice to 
have dogs inoculated against distemper? Is 
the vaccination always successful in immuniz- 
ing the dog to the disease?—A. T. G., Calif 


Answer: While inoculation is not 100 per- 
cent sure-fire in preventing distemper, it is such 
a good precautionary measure that I would ad- 
vise it.—J. R 


Inflamed Skin 


Question: My English setter is only 2 years 
old, but has a skin ailment which I have never 
seen except on older dogs. His skin is inflamed 
along the backbone, especially around the hip 
bones and tail. In this area the hair has 
thinned, due, perhaps, to his continual scratch- 
ing and biting at it. His diet consists mainly of 
dehydrated dog food. What do you suggest that 
I do for him? Also, what do you recommend 
for preventing and killing fieas on dogs?— 
R. L. J., Nova Scotia. 


Answer: I suggest that for a week or so you 
apply a 3 percent mixture of salicylic acid in 
olive oil to the affected parts each day. Then 
bathe the dog with castile soap or soap flakes. 
He should be fed rare beef mixed with stale 
whole-wheat bread and some cooked vegetables. 
Also milk, and a raw egg daily. Add %% tsp. 
calcium gluconate to the food once each day, 
and give him 1 tbsp. cod-liver oil daily. If you 
can’t get beef, substitute beef hearts, kidneys, 
liver, poultry, or fish Cottage cheese and 
cereals may also be added to the diet. For the 
fleas, dust Derris powder with 4 percent rotenone 
into the coat. Allow it to remain for a half an 
hour, then brush it out. Do this two or three 
times a week.—J. R. K. 


Worming Puppies 


Question: What is a good mixture for worm- 
ing puppies, and at what age should they be 
wormed?—Miss A. O., New Jersey. 


Answer: Wait till the puppy is at least 2 
months old, and even then the stool should be 
analyzed for worms before any medicine is 
given. Here is the mixture I recommend: 6 tsp. 
castor oil, 2 tsp. sirup of buckthorn, and 4 drops 
oil of wormseed. A 2-month-old setter or pointer 
would need about 2 tsp. of the mixture. If the 
dog is rather small and not too husky, 1 tsp. 
would do.—J. R. K. 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE IN THE 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are inserted of 
the rate of 30c A WORD PER INSERTION. 281/2¢ 
a word per insertion when 3 ads ore paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid oat 
once. Count each number and initial as separate 
words and count name and address. Minimum 
advertisement accopted, ten words. 

Cash must accompany order. New advertisers ore 
requested to furn ish two references with their first 
Send your ad with remittance to 
Classified Dept OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. JUNE issue closes 
APRIL 24th 


advertisement. 











a AIREDALES Al 


OORANG Airedale puppies, $35.00. Shipped on 
ipproval Sportsmen's Berwiar LaRue, Ohio. 


a seacies su] 


REGISTERED Beagle Pups. Best Bloodlines. 
t i. Harold Morrison, Trimble 


teasonably pric 
Ohio 


REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 
free Shipman Warsaw, Ind. 




















BEAGLES. Rabbithour ds. Choice puppies. Guy 
Werner Seven N liey Penna 

BRED Beagle $50.0 Bred Basset $75.00. Davis 
Kennels, Joliet, I 

BE AGLES, Rabbith« ds, Broken. Choice, Qual- 
ity Garrett Yinge ‘Heilam, Penna. 

BEAGLE Females, ready to train. Litter Reg- 


istered Leo Hy Michigan. 


T CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS & 


Li apeer, 














W ANTE TE D Black Male Labrador, Fully Broken, 
not over four years old. Eddie Dauterive, New 
Iberia, La 

GOLDEN R ee er | ippies $5K ). John R. Taylor, 
Freepo rt 

| fie HOUND s  @hh eh) 
COON Hu I am the Champion Coon Hunter 


of Ke uae y H e trained Coonhounds for 23 
yeal I kncw what one is. Offer you I believe 
the best in Ma or Female. Red-Bones; Blue- 
Ticks; Black- and Silent trailers. 3 to 
» years old broke on any hunting 
ground. Sold n il. Write for prices. 

Ryan. Famous _Coonh« ind Kennels, Murray, Ky. 








RE IS TERE D Black and Tan Coonhound pups 
fron 26 to 30” eared, natural born tree hounds. 
Photos descriptions dime All pups” shipped 

C.0.D William Ler er, Greencastle nd. 

TI ._AINE D Coonhe inds and pups, Blue Ticks, 
Registered Re nes Art Roloff, Lewisville, 
Min! 





WESTER N trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- 
pies, cheap Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal. 


FOX hounds: Tr: 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, 





John 





ed: Trial: Young dogs. 
Maryland. 








HUNTING Hi Cheap—tTrial. Literature 
free Dixie Kenne Herrick, I}linois. 
TWO Extra Good Cor n hounds. Good records. 


kK ddin gton M: icomb, Ill. 


i: DOC TRAINING EQUIP ETC | | 


Gienn 








tr 1ined. in obedience ‘For the the 
=a w ring for the ae. for the home. Elblac 


TT iscettansous oocs 


-UPPIES, also Supplies, what do you need? 

3 colored pictures, descriptions 108 recog- 
nized breeds, 35c. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y. 
REGISTERED American ) Brown Water Spaniels, 
Springers, Dachshunds Scotties Champion 
Sti ids. Puppies Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 





Bor ks 




















FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
nd ‘Rabbit Hi nds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
NE WFOU NDL ANDS. &t. Bernards Cockers, 
Springers x Terriers, Stamped Envelope for 
Reply Dorothy Birkey, St. Johns, Michigan. 
AIREDALES, Cockers, Sett rs, Pointers. Quality 
pups $35.00 uy Shipped on approval. Sports- 
men’s Service, LaRue, Ohio. 
ST BER NARD pups: Champion sired beauties, 
$25 .00 up Frankli Young, tiverhead, L. IL., 


~Y 


REGISTERED bull 
S. Beckley D i 

REGISTERED Coach pups. $40 and $50. 
Kennels, Leland, Ill 

REGISTERED _ vegian Elkhound and Scottie 
puppies. Write. Enviila R anch Havre, Montana. 


' SETTERS 
ano POINTERS 


ie Male, German Shorthair Pups. 
Two Months old. Best of Bloodlines. Schwarpn- 
berg Breeding. $35.00. Sydney Leimer, Carlton, 
Minn 


pups ~ $25. 00. 
Texas. 


Bulldogs, 304 


Kane 
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POINTER, Female. Good Hunter, 8 months. Lit- 
registered. Beautiful English Setter Male, 
hunter, no papers. Leo Hofman, Lapeer, 
gan 
STERED English and Irish Setter puppies 
ly for shipping. Sire and Dam excellent 
rs. Mrs. Joe Newton, Bloomingdale, Georgia. 


hunte 


REGISTERED distemper Inoculated 


ter $35 Earl Derrenberger, 


ville, 


Pointe 
Ohio 


r $45. 





IRISH Setter Pups. | 


Bill 


WAN 
ant. 


Duncan, Weston, Missouri. 
TED: Bird dogs for training. Grouse, 
E. Seidel, Danville, Penna. 4% 
GERMAN Pointers. Male, Female, Partl 





Re gist ered. 


Bitches, 


Set- 
Loudon- 


|. Hunting ; stock. 





Phe: is- 


y broken. 


Sale or exchange. Obartuck, Gilbertville, Mass. 
if. SPANIELS =. Za, | 
SPRINGER spaniel pups, send stamps | for pic- pic- 
tures, pedigrees, prices treed your good bitch 
to one of my studs. I help sell your pups. Proof 
furnished. Ralph French, Glen Ellyn Iilinois. 
COCKER and Springer puppies hunting blood- 
lines. Ship approval. Sprucedale Kennels, Dun- 
cansville, Pa 

LITTER registered cocker or 8 springer > puppies, 
from hunters. Pryor oan Dosdall, Red Wing, 
Minn 

COCKER Puppies. Grandsired by Ch. Torohill 
Trader. Snappy moving, bold parents. Eligible. 
Twenty dollars. Rev. Busby, Lamont, Kansas. 
COCKER Spaniel puppies Reds ind blacks 
Ready to go Agen 25th. $25.00 each. Mabel C. 
Sill, Corry, P 

LITTER Registered Cocker Spaniel Puppies. Ship 
Anywhere, Write for Prices. William Bope, 
tushville, Ohio 
COCKER | puppies and grown dogs. Clark Groff, 
Route 4, Ottumwa, Iowa 
SPRINGERS, Pups and trained dogs. Rev. G. 
Moore Morgan, Bad Axe, Michigan 
COCKER Puppies Brood Bitches Registered 
A.K.C. Walter Balliet, Tyrone, Penna 
COCKER—Stud—Black. A.K.C. Registered. Leo 
Hofman, Lapeer, Michigan. 
CHAMPION Bred Springer Spaniel Puppies. 
tockpile Kennels, Shelby, N. C. 
SPRINGER Pups. Registered Real Hunters. 
Reasonable. Oris Mork, _ Phelps, Wis 
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REGISTRED Scottish and Wirehaired Fox Ter- 
Farm Raised. Gleezencrest Kennels, Reg 

R. 1, Ravena, New York 
Terriers: Companions to work or loaf 
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LOG just obtained a collection of 2,000 
rn and Antique guns, send coin 25c for 
copy 30-06 Metal Point late issue F.A 
dges $10 per hundred Whelan Oiled Rifle 
1”—$1.50, 11 1.75, Brand New. Rifle 
U. 8S. Army regulations 1% leather, good 
ion, The each 10,000 Rifle Slings U.S 
1% Webbing, fine condition, 49c each. Web 
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WANT .22 shorts or longs ammunition. Any 
amount. Will pay $130.00 per case (10,000 
shells). Cash waiting. Distance no barrier. Peer- 
less Vending Machine Company, poe. ODL, 220 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. . Wisconsin 
77-8610. 








SPOT Cc ‘ash f for Guns and Ammunition. Or Trade 
for merchandise from ree ‘‘Guaranteed Bar- 
gain Catalog’’ (Send 25c refunded with first 


order) featuring thousands of Guns, ‘‘Hard-to- 
get’’ items. Klein’s Sporting Goods, 502B South 
Halsted, Chicago. 





WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. ~~ 5 Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 








nue, New York 

TACKHOLE Dot—Round Center Dot reticules 
installed in your target scopes $6.00; Your 
Weaver 330-440 $6.00. Write for prices other 
models. Illustrated folder for stamp. Weaver 
scopes sold. T. K. Lee, Birmingham 1, Ala. 
SEND 3c stamp for list Military Rifle Parts: 
Springfield; Enfield; Krag and Mauser. Barrels 


Actions Stocks and Inletted Blanks. Fine Custom 





Gun Work; Rebluing: Restocking. Alamo Gun 
Company, P.O. Box 2567, San Antonio 6, Texas. 
REVOLVERS. Automatics, Rifles, Shotguns, with 
Ammunition Guaranteed. N.R.A. Descriptions, 
list 10c. Hunting Knives, hand forged, 6” or 7” 
blades with sheath (Service Men’s Favorite) 
$9.75 Money Order. Rudolph’s, Atchison, Kansas. 








FAIR prices paid for Target Pistols, Revolvers, 
Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. Ship for 
——-. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-66, 13 S. 
16th §& Phila., Pa. 


AMMUNITION, all types wanted. State condi- 
tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. Make 
offer. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: Imported, double barrel 12 gauge 
shotgun, automatic ejectors, single trigger, 30” 
3arrels. Will pay cash. Charles Bricker, 20442 
Picadilly, Detroit 21, Mich 


U.S. Army, model 1903, Springfield, military 
fle 
rc 














rif 30-06 cal., brand new $89.50. Beikirch’s 
Ha dws are, 755 Winton Road North, Rochester 9 
N. Y 


LEATHER Lense Covers for rifle scopes, 
ers $1.00. Others $1.50. Send 
Want Rifle actions. Frank Foster, 
Mexico 


AU TOMATIC s, 
tols; Holsters etc 
please). Wanted: 
tion. Lee Sales, 





Weav- 
measurements 
Clovis, New 





Revolvers; 22 cal. Target Pis- 
Send for Bargain List (stamp 
300d used pistols and ammuni- 
L-35 West 32nd St. New York. 


RIFLE cartridges available ; 25 Remington, 
56 40-82 


Mauser, .25-35, .32, .33, .35, 





30 
anc 









































405 Winchesters. Beikirch’ s ‘Meréwase. 755 
Winton rd. N., Rochester 9, N. Y 

30-06 F.A. Metal Point Cartridges, dated 1918, 
some split necks, all in firing condition, $4.50 
per 100. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-66, 13 S. 
16th St. Phila. Pa. 

USED Guns, Binoculars, Bought. Highest “Cash 
Prices Paid. Also Traded and Sold. Stoeger 
Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
WE Buy Guns and Ammunition for Cash State 
lowest cash price and describe fully in first let- 
ter. Alliance Gun Exchange, Alliance, Ohio. 
GUNS Blued, | Plated, Ch Checked, Refinished, Re- 
paired. Nickel Guns Blued. Bluing Salts. Gun 
Re Blu. 322 2 C PI: Plant, Tampa, Fila. 

USED Shotguns, F Rifles, Revolvers Bought, Sold, 
Traded. List, Stamp. Howe Fur Company, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 

GUN rebluing and repairing. Guaranteed work- 
‘manship, moderate prices. D. L. Parshall, Gay- 
lord, Mich 

WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, any quantity, 
all calibres—Write: Public Sport Shops, L-66, 
13 S. 16th St. Phila., 1 Pa 

THOU SAND oy Firearms, Binoculars 











War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey. 

FOR Sale: Custom Winchester Double Twenty 
Gauge Several Stocks NVinchester pumps. 
Stamp. W. B. Arey, Salisbury, N. C 

MAUSER 98 altered to 30-06 .300 Savage Con- 
versions eee Rifles gayer’s Gun Shop 
Walla Wali: Ww ishington 
WANTED: = inest imported shotgun. Steel bar- 
rels. Leonard Carleton, Detroit Lakes, Minne- 
sota 

WANTED “Mod. 97, 12 gauge 20 pump . 
ind 28 double or pump. Dr. L. Aldus, 211 West 
Main Street, Rose City, Michigan 

FOR Choke tubes to fit Cutts 12 gauge, 
705 5, 755. Dolan’s, 608 West 7th Street, St 
Paul 2, Minn 

SEND 10 cents for list of "100 used guns. ” ‘Fray- 


seth’s, Willmar 


CASH for Fine 
_Orrville, Ohio 


TRADE your old sights for new. 
Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 
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Guns. Hershey's, 
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| COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page catales, 25c 
Platt Monfort, ] Huntington, Se Y 


for plenty” a on; £ 


















“PLAN 








ammt inition guns 
tion | list 25c. Frank Farish, Vicksburg 
W. C. POWLEY, Gunsmith. Ventilated Ribs 
stocking. Rebiuing. Mifflintown, Penna 
WILL trade 8mm Kodachrome film for 12 gauge 
shells. Wr rite Ray Reavis, Hobbs New Mexico 
WANTED: 257 and .270 barrels. Roy Vail 
Warwick, N. Y 
GAS Check Tools—Any Calibre. Details -— a x 
Collard, 1610 Rucker, Everett, Wash 





| | BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS] | 




















FOR Sale Binoculars, Hensoldt 10 x 50, case 
$2.00. Wanted: Winchester model 70-.220 Swift 
rifle; complete Swift action; ammunition; Zeiss 
10 x 40; 8 x 40 binoculars Hensoldt 4 X telesco opes 
Sidney Morris, 3051 Washingon Blvd. Clevelan 

Heights, Ohio 

ZEISS—Binocular. 18X15 excellent glass f 

sheep hunt and long distances, in go 

with strong carrying case $200. Wil 

subject to examination. Fred He« I 

brook, L. New York. 

TELESCOPE, Powerful Army type, 5-mil range 
Has scientifically ground 35mm. lens. Lengtt 
closed, 8'%-in open 15-in. Only $1.10 postpaid 
Utica Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle St Utica, New 
York 

WEAVER 330s Scopes $29.70 with T Mounts 
Also B Mounts and Stith. St y Wentlin; 
Palmyra , 

WEAVERS. 330 ° '-Mount, 2.00. B Mount 37 
1X $22.50 eet Orrville, Ohio 





FTA ANTIQUE FIREARMS <p | 


HOSSTHIEFF ¢ or co 


Old Guns, 








Gazette: shooters or col 





lection. Big list—send self addressed, stamped 
large envelope. Swap, buy, any fine guns, relics 
rare automatics. Miller Bedford, New Londo! 

Ohio 

WANTED—-$200. for old ¢ Colt pistols marked 
1847 or ‘‘Paterson N. J.’" Need many types o 

guns in aucessories. Jas. Serven 
Santa Ar 

ANTIQU E- Firearms, Swords. Illustrated cata 
a; = Robert Abels, 860-L Lexington Ave 








Rifles 


Photo 


$201 


Firearms, Swords, Cartridges 
lintlocks. No. 9 Catalog with 


. He ike, Ill. 





Pistols 
graphs 


MAGELI 


10c 








“Whoopers _ 


$30.00; 


AN Gander 























Cereopsis Geese $125,000. Elliot Pheasants $35.00 
Ringnecks $3.00 each. L. J. Graves, Kent, Wash 
ington 
PHEASANTS and Ducks De Luxe Finest 
stock. Eggs, Chix, etc. Write for prices. Chain 
O-Lakes Game Fields, Box H 157 McHenry 
Illinois 
RAISE your own meat ilso make m« ney rais 
ing pigeons Booklet dime. Gebhardt Farm 
Muscatine Iowa 
MONGOLIAN Ringneck Pheasants f >. Pair 
$5.00. Trio $7.00. N. M. Orvik, Michig in ‘North 
Dakota 
TRAP Pheasants Alive Tray ts 50 
Weesho-Uco, Box 5l, ‘Detroit 
RACING I Homers: Finest | pedigreed Stoc } ba 
sonable. King Lofts, Hayv Cc 

1GS—M Nard *, Ringneck 25c. Euclid Gan 

rm Ha istings, New York 
CHUKAR Eggs Bobwhite Quail Eggs Ye 


Slinton, lo 


Walters, 


Birds. R. 8S 


UT FUR ano CAME ANIMALS 





RAISE Highly -Profitable Angora 
rT Plenty marke 
Liter tt Instructions, Prices White's. “Rab- 
bitry, ens 374, Marion, Ohio. 
RABBITS: Flemish Giants, New Ze is. Rea 
sonably priced Franklin Young Riverhead 
Long Isl ind, New York. 
RAISE Giant Frog . profit ible prices e. Fist 
Culturist paper copy 25c. Vol Brast Berr} 
ville, Ark 
BULL Frogs—Jumbo—live delivery guarantee 
for stocki lakes Bob Pat Comb Ark 





Ss 


Ranch 





May Delive \ 
Jefferson 


RED Fox 
sf sharone 












FLYTYING Materials—Large assortment hackles 
$1.00. Asst. Chenilles, Silk flosses, thread $1.0( 

Asst Polar bear deerhair bucktails $1.00 
Asst. Fancy Feathers $1.00. Flytying Materia 
Kits including hooks $2.50 Ringed trout an 
Bass hooks $1.00 per 100 all sizes Downeye: 
hooks $1.50 100 Nylon leac material 10 
yd. coils 35c, 6-8-10 Ib. test Colorado spinner 
asst { for $1.00 with hooks, Trout sizes 
J. Duckett, Ridgefield, Wash 
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WHOLESALE Fly-Tying Specials One ounce 
spools silver tinsel 3 for $1.00 five ounce 
spools gold or silver tinsel each $2.00; Tail As- 
sortment includes extra large Northern Buck 
Monkey, Squirrel 12 items all $2.00 Cata- 
logue. Angler's Supply Robert Sitzman 205 
Hicks Street, Brooklyn. 2. N 7 
MAC’S Junior Fi shing : Rod, Pat. 2282233 ind 
treated wood feel instant drag. Thi little 
spring steel Rod is 29” and has plenty of 
tion. You'll be surpri it this little outfit 
ill do. Price 60c in tamps, Mone or 
Money Order A. V ym, 22315 Detroit 
Rd., Rocky River, Ohio 
REELS wanted, used any style, also reels need- 
ng repairs. Goods held on approval 7 days. Also 
binoculars, guns and cameras wanted. Highest 
cash prices. Write for Fly Makers Price List. 
Shoff Fishing Tackle Company, Kent, Wash- 


FLY Tying Materials. 


gton. 





Tying Kits for beginners, 
professional grade, no trash or unnecessary 
athers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle, 6c in 














stamps for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalog. 
erra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles 
2, Ca lifornia. 

SPOT cash ‘for Reels, , Rods. Or Trade for mer- 
handise from Free ‘‘Guaranteed Bargain Cata- 
g’’ (Send 25c, refunded with first order) fea- 

turing large selection of Fishing Tackle and 

Guns. Klein’s Sporting Goods, 502B South Hal- 

sted, , Chic igo 

} ISH \ worms, << i ‘‘Wigglers’’ 200—$1.00, 500— 
$2.25 1000—$4.00, 2500—$9.50, 5000—$17.50. 
rown angles 125—$1.00 500—S$3.50, 1000 

$8 25. Packed Post-paid Promptly. Hughes 

Worm Ranch, Savannah, Tenn 

CHANNEL Catfish Bait. Proved and acclaimed 
yy experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- 

included. Formulas and Instructions $1.00. 

Mel Cox, Box 1659-L, San Antonio, Texas 

FLY, Rod, Lure, Materials. Catalog Free. In- 
struction Books; ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Mak- 





g’? 10c. ‘‘Lure Making’’ 10c. All for 25c. Wilt- 
narths, Roosevelt, N. Y¥ 
fAKE Landing Nets, live nets, turtle traps, 


N 


K 


F 


50c. Netcraft, 


hammocks. Patented Shuttle and Book— 


Toledo, Ohio. 


ISH getting Bucktail 
terns $1.80 Doz. assorted. 


seines, 





Streamers my own pat- 
Freemans Tackle Co., 


Bend, Oregon. 





F 


LY Tyers: Send for our latest list on what we 
have left in hooks, materials, tackle etc. Paul 
H. Young, 8065 Grand River Detroit, 4, Mich. 





URE Shot Channel Catfish Bait. Recipe and In- 





structions, $1.00. John Coile, 272 Oakwood, 

Newark, Ohio 

SMOKE Your Fish—Delicious, thrifty. All secrets 
vealed. Also includes Home Canning, Drying, 

Brine Curing—50c. Netcraft, Toledo, O. 


( 





flytying materials. Rea- 
Hille, 842 High, 


‘OMPLETE line quality 


sonable prices. Free catalog. E. 


Williamsport, Pa 


EARTHWORMS, 





your gardener ‘‘Soilution Earth- 








vorms.’’ Ohio Earthworm Farm, Worthington, 
Ohio. 
FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices. 
Free catalog. Perry Lures, 395 Campbell, West 
Haven, Conn. nee 
RAISE ‘‘Soilution’’ Earthworms from egg-cap- 
ules. Best for fishing and gardening. Wiscon- 





n Earthworm Farm, Os shkosh, Wisconsin. 
































.Y Makers! Send for Fre e catalogue. Culver 
ures Company, Dept 05, 1847 South 14th 

Street, St. Louis (4) Mi ssouri. 

WHOLESALE Prices Fly -tying materials. Cata- 
g—101 fly descriptions, 10c cash. Colbys, 
nesbury, Mass 

SPECIAL Lacquer—Refinishes plugs and tackle 
ike new. Eight Bright Colors, Brushes, In- 

structions—$1.00. Netcraft, Toledo, O. 

HOW to Mount Fish as a Hobby. $1.00. L. En- 
iim, 19 Newfield Street, Wollaston, Mass. 
FLY Tying Materials. Free Catalog. Tully's, 

6104 Roscoe Street, Chicago 34, Illinois. 

FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials. Supreme 
_Mfg. Company, Amarillo, Texas. 

formula 10c. 


FAMOUS Mississipp!. 
M 


Catfish bait 


Thomas Minnesota. 


reo. 








WELVE Famous Trout and Bass Streamers, 
wo Dollars Messer Flies Oconto Wis. 
REAMER Fi and 2 Streamers, 25c. 


lies. ( atalog 
irgent Smith, §S P a saa 
DIAN Fishing Secrets, pamphlets 25c. Chief 





neca i 














tt et et fet ot 


<a 


Blackbird, 679 Dupont North, Minneapolis, 3 Minn. 


h i PROPERTIES FOR SALE 





OR RENT 
60 Acre Mountain Ranch $2,5 


00.00 in heart of 








ig game country. 4 miles from Canadian line. 
k, Moose, Caribou, Grizzly, Bear, Blue Grouse, 
ins., abound. 9 cold water lakes, several trout 
eams near. Good House, Barn, Large Meadow. 
rite Ted Neal, Yaak—Via Troy, Montana. 
E sell Lake Resorts in the Scenic Puget Sound 
ountry. Boats, Cabins, Picnic grounds, Hi- 
ves, Slides. Prices from $8500. to $30,000. 
id—Buy Now. The Bratrud Co Fidelity 
lilding, Tacoma 2, Washington. 
D Farm—50 Acres—Buildings Poor. Moose- 
ead Lake Trail, $500.00. Guy Crockett, Guil- 
rd, Maine. ig 
VISCONSIN, Minnesota Lake, River Frontages 
$7.00 acre. 2662-V Rutherford, Hollywood 28, 
] 


j ARCHER EQUIPMENT é 











BOW-Arrow-Hunting is great sport. Try it while 
guns and shells are scarce. Illustrated Catalogue 
Free. 90 Page Instruction Book only 50c. Arch- 
ery Sales Service, 617 South State, Chicag« 
“ARCHERY,” a Sportsman's Magazine Devoted 
to Hunting and Field Dolla per 
year. Archery, 121 North Bré AY 
geles 12 any : 
FEATHERING T $1.00. B s rr Ss. sur 
plies H. Wayte 119 Hay’s Park Kalamazoo 
30, Mich Paiel 
ARCHERY, Equipme nt: Catalogue Free. Mid-West 
_Archery. 2209-B East 75th. Chicago, 49. 








i= ee 


DICTIONAR IES for 60 languages. C 








Dept. 22. Schoenhof Harvard Sq Cam- 
bridge, Mass ; 
NEW and Different Bo Fly Patterns and 

Their Origins’’. $2.00 West Shore Public 


Musk: gon 


tions, 








92:00. 
| QA STAXIDERMY oe | 


C. K. Wood, 





YOUR Socckies made into gloves. 
Johnstown.  - 

EYES for Di coys. Baits. Taxidermist § lies 
Schoepfer, 324 5th Aver New York 1, N. ¥ 


TAXIDERMY _Supplies—Pap 
Eyes. Arthur -H. Birch, Scottsville 


INDIAN aes = a 


- Conf 

















coins, 








INDIAN relics rate bills, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark a 
4,000 Bargains Indian Relics Antiques Fire- 
arms, Fossils, Coins, Minerals, Flintlocks, Ant- 
lers, Mounted Birds. Catalog No. 9 with photo- 

graphs 10c. Heike Wenona Tl 

ANCIENT Stone Tom aha LW vik 50c 10 fine arrow- 
heads $1.00 List Fr Lear's, Glenwood, 
Arkansas : 
WISCONSIN | Arrowheads, 2 for $1.00, 5 for 
$1.00 extra fine. Williams, 212'- Pine, Green 
Bay, Wis. 





25 GENUINE 

George Holder, 
INDIAN 
Catalog 5c. 


[Tre WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS] 


Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 





Glassware. 
Kansas. 


minerals 
Northbranch, 


relics, Coins, 
Sistershop, 











ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural 
Foods. Free Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, 
Box 371B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

FOODS Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! ! Plant | Ter- 


Suggestions, Book- 
Wisconsin. 


rell’s Dependable Seeds Now! 
let—Write Terrell’s, 573A, Oshkosh, 


Ts Miscettansous ‘|| 





4,000 4,000 B: argains, 345 Antique Firearms ns, Indian 
relics Fossils, Minerals Swords, Peacepipes, 
Coins, Antlers, Mounted birds, Cartridges, Pis- 
tols. No. 9 Catalog with Photographs 10c. Heike 
Wenona, Ill 

EL VADO Ranch on Chama River, ~ Northern 
New Mexico ver two miles of best trout fish- 
ing in Rocky Mountain area. Kenneth Heron, 


» 


Chama, N. M 











ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves all metals. s. $1. 00 
postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 4515-A Cottage Grove, 
Chic: ago 15 

WATERWE EDS) removed easily and effectively 











from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
USED Parts (guaranteed) all cars Describe 
needs fully; immediate reply. Victory, 2439 1/3 
Gunnison, Chicago eae 

BIG Money and Pleasure in rightly planned fish 
ponds. sooklet, Engineering $2.00. McMurtry, 
Midland, Mich 

GUARANTEED Hair Trimmer with 10 extra 
blades $1.00 Watson Hauger, 224BA Ridge, 
New Kensington, Penna 

GAS Substitute for those extra needed miles 


Formula and 25c 
ing, 1626 | Gr 


WORLD'S Longest 


full particulars (silver). Lans- 
indy Av Detroit_ 7, Mich 
Steer horns for sak 
Photo. Lee Bertillion Mineola Texas 
5 MOST Read Mail Order Magazines 20c. Ar- 
mand Cartier _ 695F ' North Pittsfield, Mass 


enue 


Free 














TRAPPING, Hunting, Ca 

















amping Equipment. Cat- 
alog. Stamp Howe Fur Company, Coopers 
Mills, Maine. _ i 
BECOME an_ expert Fox Coyote Trapper, 
Write. Herb Lenon St. Jacques Michigan 
ELEVEN Good Box Traps. Complete Blueprints 
30c Weesho Uco. Box 51, Detroit, Mich 
CAMERA 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC equipment of all types—cam- 
eras, film, dz ark} room supplies Write us your 
needs. Bleitz C ra Company, 5338 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood OF Calif 
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ROLLS Devel Day Service, 8&8 Never 
Fade _, Deck é ts, 25c. Century Photo 

Ser LaCross¢ 

QUALIT Y amy s $2 7 “hundred. . §82- -29 


York. 


‘ Revives Benes. MAGIC cic | 


60th Re 














ART “AR DS, Gor iuties, Miscella neous; 
rre Cor ) $1.00 Lists Books; 
Novelties, 10x West Sales Hilstreet Bidg., 
Tr} eo K Ch ~ t Catak = 10c. "Bald: 1, Chalk 
tist. Oshl 
ae OT) CAMPING —< 
UIPMENT 
SPOT ,c sh f tl rds Boats. Or Trade for 
t fr Free ‘Guaranteed Bargain 
Cat g’’ (send 25¢ refur ded with first order) 
ng lars select of Fishing Tackle and 
Guns. Kle s Sporting Goods, 502B South Hal- 
t 1 (nica: 
size cut to shape patterns, blueprints. 
up. Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Lilustrated 
A Boat’’ catalog, 10c. ‘‘How to Build 
book, $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint 
Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 
LIC Outboard Motors can be built from 
able parts wit our 7 page working draw- 
ings and step-by-step instructions Price $1.00. 
Silver Creek Precision Corp 6 Mechanic St., 
Ss er Cree N 
SAILS, § ts 100 feet $6.95 Boat covers, cur- 
tains Coppel bott 1 paints, airplane dope, 
cal s ent supplies. Carbide lamps, 
Sleeping Bags ‘ ts canteens, haversacks, 
pup tents. Alan-¢ é 100 Chambers, N.Y.¢ 
OUTBOARD Motors Wanted, any condition, Out- 
board Exch ue 1194 Remsen Avenue, Brook- 


lyn 12, N. Y¥ 


MAKE 12 Rowboat. Plain lumber Blueprint, 





301 eesho-U¢ Box 51, Detroit _ Mict i. 
MAKE 16’ R boat. Plain lumber Blueprint, 
30c. Weesho-Uci Box 51, Detroit, Mi 
s AIL your, rowboat Mast, boom, a $12.00. 
i 3 r, New York. 





Tse nome movies] 











WAIKIKI Hu ( 8mm., 50 ft., $1.75; 
16mm., 100 ft. $ prepaid USA. Complete 
lists of pretty gil comedy, cartoon and travel 
films plus glamour sample, dime. Jenkins, Box 
392-J Elmir N. ¥ 
GORGEOUS Girls Lorelei’’ and ‘Ss arong 
Girls’’, two breathtaking films, Smm—950 ft. 
$2.00 16mn ] i $4.00 each Travel, Com- 
edy nd Glam Fi Lists for 3c stamp 
Audet 30x «(6 120- -F Phii: idelphia, Penna. 





g BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ¥ 


$5000 From Half Acre! Growing Gingseng. Seed, 
contract supplied Particulars 10c. Associated 
Growers. Dept. O, St. Norbert, Manitoba. 


| we& DECOYS 























DUCK Decoys, Mason Pattern, $10.50 per doz. 
shipped prepa Public Sport eae, Dept. 
L-66, 13 8S iéth St Phiia., Pa 

WING Flapping Decoys: Ducks, Owls, Crows. 


Write Dec« Fact _Forest Park, Illinois. 


§ PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | | 

















INVE =NTORS S—lIn try needs’ your ideas now! 
Manufacturers are getting ready Now for post- 
war sales and luction. Factories must have 
products to t the slack after war orders 
stop Get our New Free inventor’s book today 
Invention Record’’ form Act 
now Me Mor rrow & Berman, 204-H Albee Build- 
ir Ww gtor a. G 
ID N TORS Learn now without obligation 
how to protect and sell your invention Secure 
Free ‘‘Patent Guide’’, containing complete in- 
formation about ent procedure and selling in- 
ventions Writ ( rence A. O’Brien & Harvey 
Jacobson Registered Patent Attorneys, 448-E 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—Befor disclosing your invention 
send for free form ‘‘Evidence of Conception’”’ 
‘Sch lle of Government and Attorneys’ Fees’’ 
and instructions Lancaster, Allwine & Rom- 
mel, Registe Patent Attorneys, 466 Bowen 
I ling, W on. 5, D. C. 











WILL Pay $10.00 each for Certain Lincoln Pen- 

nies! Indianheads $50.00 Dimes $1,000.00. 

Catalogue 1 Federal Coin Exchange, 5-OL, 

Columbus or 

CALIFORNIA gold, $% size, 50c. 3% size 75¢c. 

Illustrated Catalogue U. 8. Coins 10c. Norman 

Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah 

COLLECT Coins for Profit and Pleasure! Illus- 

ot ted | cat ue 3c Federal Coin Exchange, 
OL >O umbus Ohio 





[egeeesauro TraieRs| 





ILD your own Trailer! Plans $1.00 each. 

te se, Sport, Camp and Utility models. Cata- 
log 10c. Jim Dandy, Box 125-F, Wausau, Wis- 
consin 








ER a Mee a nb ten es SE ee ONIN eS ES 
= THE KNEE JOINT OF MOST ANIMALS (IS ABOUT © 
MIDWAY IN THE LEG, BUT THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
GOAT HAS SUCH A LOW NEE JOINT THAT THE 

| FORELEGS CAN BE HOOKED OVER LEDGES ASAN 
AID IN CLIMBING ss 
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~- seaman» cil 
OWLS ARE NOT FHE ONLY NOCTURNAL PREDATORY 
BIRDS. THE CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW SHOWN HERE, 
LARGE RELATIVE OF THE WHIPPOORWILL, IS 
KNOWN TO SWALLOW SMALL BIRDS ATA GULP § 


wings Seeded saree eae —_ 
aca eae a en NE eS nat LES 


How Po 2 
PORCUPINES SS 
MATE? INDIANS - A / 
AY THAT FHE FEMALE 
HANGS SLOTHLIKE, \ 
UPSIDE -DOWN ey N 
FROM A BRANCH, 
THE MALE 
GINGERLY 
APPROACHING 
FROM ABOVE. 
SAFETY Fiest/ 









































“PIGEON MILK “1S NOT JUST AWISECRACK, 
MOURNING DOVES, BOTH MALE AND FEMALE, 
PRODUCE “PIGEON MILK” IN THEIR CROPS WHICH 
THEY FEED TO THEIR YOUNG BY REGURGITATION 








. * . 





THE BROWN TROUT WAS FIRST HATCHED HERE 
IN THE EARLY 1G@80S,FROM EGGS SHIPPED TO 
MICHIGAN FROM GERMANY. HE WAS INTRODUCED 
ALSO INTO NEW ZEALAND, WHERE & 264-POUNDER 


IS RECORDEO/ WHAT HAVE NEW ZEALAND WATERS 
GOT THAT OURS HAVEN'T? 


BREEDING FROM TIME 
IM MEMORIAL IN THE SAME AREA, INEVITABLY 
SEPARATE DURING THE SOUTHWARD MIGRATION 
---- EACH FAMILY BRANCHING OFF IN THE FLYWAY 
m OF ITS ANCESTORS, BIRD BRANDING HAS PROVED THIS | 


RAS TS RARER, Sa 
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Standing guard through the night, pioneers of 


the prairie schooner days relied on fast-shooting 















Winchester repeating rifles for protection during 
their lonely vigils. The old Westerners, like 
today’s fighting guardians of American freedom, 


knew the value of fire-power and accuracy. 


Twins... 
75 Years Apart 


Born in 1866, the famous Winchester ’66 Carbine helped to win 

















> le ' C ls ~ ac 9 SULT Ng : : > : e 
the West.-Born in 1941, Winchester’s new Carbine is helping When War Guns Cease Firing 
- z. J . 
our boys to win World War II. Watch WINCHESTER 
This new Winchester Carbine places a hurricane of fire-power The world has long since learned to expect 
. — ° ‘ = . —_— : ee outstanding developments from Winchester. 
in the hands of our troops. It is SO light it can be snapped into Tomorrow, Winchester’s wartime experience 
firing position as fast as a service pistol. will be added to its years of peacetime pioneer- 
ing to produce even finer guns, ammunition 
With nearly double the fire-power of the automatic pistol, and and other products for your future con- 
: . : ‘ er . venience and pleasure. 
6 times greater effective range, this hard-hitting weapon is help- : 
é Mapa. . 3 . For more than three-quarters of a century the 
ing to make the enemy’s casualties high and hold ours to the quality of Winchester products has built a 
minimum. Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, world-wide reputation for the famous red 





Conn., Division of Western Cartridge Company. 


WINCHESTER 


COPR., 1944, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO, 


RIFLES - SHOTGUNS - CARTRIDGES-SHOTSHELLS + FLASHLIGHTS +» BATTERIES - RADIATOR TUBES + ROLLER SKATES 
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7 
The pride and purpose of the founder to 
make the perfect Bourbon is still a price- 
less part of Kentucky Tavern’s famous 
formula which has been the jealous 
stewardship of his family for 73 years. 


Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 





